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PY’ FORDS OUT 


WITH CROSS-COUNTRY 
COMFORT [” it 








The only 100-h.p. V-8 in day behind the wheel of the big new Ford will show you what real comfort 
the low-priced field! means! Here’s a car with solid sureness on any road ...a car that’s easy to 
Only Ford gives you handle, fun to drive. The stabilized chassis rides steadily even in cross winds 
100h.p., only Ford gives and on curves. New multi-leaf ‘‘Rest-ride”’ springs cushion the miles. 
Ss = beans: — Deep, soft, correct-posture seats give you perfect relaxation. Plenty 
Ferd olyes'¥ e : a of room all around you. And that flexible, smoother, quieter, 


type engine—the kind more powerful Ford V-8 engine levels the hills and thrives 
used in America’s cost- on distance! See your friendly Ford Dealer today! 


liest cars! 
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BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK shave 


ACTUAL SIZE 


Vestpok is the greatest invention 
since the face! A quick, efficient dry- 
shaver that’s actually as small as a 
match folder! Carry it in your vest pock- 
et; use it any time, any place. Vestpok 
can’t nick, scrape or burn. Needs .. . 


° NO ELECTRICITY 
e NO SOAP OR WATER 
e NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, in- 
cluding 10 blades of the finest razor steel. 
If you can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. 
We are working day and night to meet 
the enormous demand. If stores in your 
town do not yet have Vestpok, please be 
patient... we expect to supply them soon. 
Vestpok Division, Ward Machine Co., 
Inc., Brockton 64, Massachusetts. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 





The Old Dominion invites you 
to an autumn vacation of excit- 
ing new experiences in a climate 
of romantic charm. Tour beau- 
tiful Shenandoah Valley — 
“Land of a Thousand Lures” 

. see Virginia's unexcelled 
natural wonders . + revel in 
Nature's symphony of color, from 
the mountains to the sea... 
visit restored Williamsburg and 
scores of shrines to great Ameri- 
. » bask in autumn sun- 
shine at the Virginia Seashore 
- «+ » golf, play, fish . 
comfort at picturesque resorts. 


cans . 
+ + relax in 


Everything you're looking for 
awaits you in VIRGINIA. 


Write for FREE Copy 
of Illustrated Booklet 





7. VIRGINIA 
i CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Less to Operate 


Future Cars Will Cost 


No radical departures expected immediately in design; Big Three 
won’t introduce 1947 models until first half of next year 


YOUR FUTURE CAR will be more economi- 
cal to operate, if the present thinking of 
automobile manufacturers has its usual 
influence on assembly lines. Builders in 
Detroit and other automobile-manufac- 
turing centers figure we are going to have 
higher costs in everything for several 
years. To offset these costs, the builders 
are concentrating on ideas for lower up- 
keep of cars. 

Design alterations on the draft boards 
are still in the hush stage, but Detroit is 
openly discussing lighter-weight motors 
with additional power, to be operated at 
less cost. 

A. T. Colwell, vice-president of the 
Thompson Products Company, Cleve- 
land, in a talk before the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Detroit after he had 
conducted a survey among sixty topnotch 
engineers in the business, sounded the 
new note of the industry. He said: 

“Every consideration of the past few 
years has been dominated by styling, but 
now engineering and utility are about to 
become more important.” 

Consequently, until after a majority of 
the new designs are unveiled some time 
during the first half of next year you are 
going to hear more about such things as 
automatic transmission to eliminate the 
gear shift and to help reduce operating 
costs, and pressurized cooling systems, in 
limited use now, providing engines with a 
completely sealed cooling system contain- 
ing a factory-installed, year-around cool- 
ant. It would allow a quicker warm-up 
and a smaller engine. 

Also on the horizon, according to Col- 
well, are economical, six-cylinder “‘pan- 
cake” engines that lie flat and weigh less. 
Their use would probably reduce the long 
motor hood and bring about many design 
changes, including a larger interior with 
movable seats for all except the driver. 
There may even be a divan in the rear, 
and a small table. 

The trend over a long period may be 
toward two-cycle engines of built-up con- 
struction and with air cooling. The trend 
over a still-longer period may be toward 
the development of the gas turbine for 
automobile use. At the same time, en- 
gineers feel the jet engine has no field in 
ground vehicles, at least in its present 
stage of development. 

In line with the lower cost of operation 
is the plan of several manufacturers to 
produce a less expensive car to sell under 
$1000. Willys-Overland, Ford and Chev- 
rolet plan or are rumored to plan a car 
at probably twenty-five per cent below 
the cost of the present big-three models. 
These automobiles will be standard size, 
but won’t have all the trimmings and 
accessories of the more expensive mod- 
els. 

Other economies in future automobiles 
will include greater use of plastics and 
life-of-the-car tires. 


The big three, Ford, Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors, probably won’t introduce 
their 1947 models until after the first of 
next year. 

Here’s the reason given by one General 
Motors official: 

“We are going on the estimate that 
twelve million drivers want new cars. It’s 
the biggest backlog in history. We don’t 
feel under those conditions it would be 
wise to shut down for from thirty to 
ninety days to reconvert our plants for 
manufacture of new models.” 


New Swiss Airports 


A $9,000,000 airport is being: built at 
Kloten, near Ziirich. Work is also pro- 
gressing on a new airport at 
Blotzheim, on the outskirts of 
the frontier city of Basle. 
Temporary strips have been 
in service during the summer. 
The landing strip at the 
Geneva-Cointrin airport,cur- 
rently Switzerland’s busiest 
international airport, has been extended 
to more than 2000 yards. 

Air service in Switzerland expanded 
rapidly during the summer. A regular 
twenty-four-hour direct service between 
New York and Geneva is operated by 
TWA. Swiss Air now connects with all 
European capitals and plans service to the 
Near East and Africa. Alpar, a smaller 
Swiss organization, has started regular 
flights between Bern, Ziirich and other 
leading cities. 


Mont Blanc Tunnel 


A SEVEN-AND-A-HALF-MILE automobile 
tunnel is now under construction through 
Mont Blanc across the French-Italian 
border. It will cost $20,000,000, will take 
four more years to complete, and will 
shorten the distance between Roma and 
Paris by about sixty miles. The tunnel 
will directly connect Aosta, Italy, and 
Chamonix, France. 

There are now two motor routes 
around Mont Blanc. One runs north 
through Switzerland and is about ninety 
miles between Aosta and Chamonix. The 
southern route is more difficult to travel 
because of the mountainous territory. It 
extends for 125 miles between the same 
cities. 


Panagra’s New Planes 


PANAGRA has purchased seven twin-engine 
Martin 303-type passenger planes for de- 
livery next year. The planes, capable of 
300-mile-an-hour speeds, will be used on 
the shorter routes between the eight Latin 
American nations on the Panagra route. 
Each carries thirty-eight passengers. 
Bigger and faster than present two- 
engine planes, the new air cruisers will 
have eight reclining double seats on each 
side of the aisle. They will be arranged to 
give each passenger a full view from the 


Holiday 


News 









cabin windows. A semicircular lounge in 
the rear will seat six passengers. There wil} 
be two large windows on each side, 4 
drop-leaf table will be provided {or work 
or recreation. 


Football Teams to Fly 


UNITED AIR LINES has signed a contract 
with seven teams in the All-American 
Football Conference to fly them to exhibi. 
tion and league contests. Teams in the 
league are from such separated points as 
Brooklyn, New York, Cleveland, Miami, 
San Francisco, and Buffalo. The Phila. 
delphia Eagles, of the Nationa! Profes. 
sional Football League, have also an. 
nounced they will fly to some of their 
games this fall. 


And Sport Shorts 


A HAMPER that will carry fifty-six pint 
cartons or thirty-five pounds of meat has 
been developed for hunters and fisher. 
men. Built to keep precooled things cool, 
and to refrigerate with dry ice, it weighs 
twenty-eight pounds when empty. . . . 
A new paint that prevents canvas from 
flaming and makes the mate- 
rial weather and mildew re. 
sistant, also is on the market, 
It can be applied to awnings, 
tents, camp chairs and boat 
covers. . . . A modern trail 
marker, patterned after those 
used during the war, and which 
can be carried in the pocket, contains 
two dyes in powder form. One, a bright 
red, is used for marking trails in the 
woods; the other, a Nile green, can be 
used on wet ground, still water, or 
snow. . . . A new holder for fish poles 
can be clamped to the side of a boat ora 
dock and will hold three poles at one time, 
allowing choice of bait at different depths. 
Distress flares are available for yachts- 
men and small-boat owners. Red and 
white distress lights, red star rockets, 
orange smoke signals, and a sea marker 
are packed in a small kit. . . . And 
there’s a seven-panel, six-inch-wide run- 
way of steel to help motorists who get 
stuck in snow or mud. Slipped under the 
rear wheel, the device lends traction to 
the car in all types of weather, and folds 
up to about the size of a cigar box. 


Chilean Skiing Hotel 


WORK HAS BEEN completed on the Hotel 
Portillo, in Portillo, Chile, a hotel de 
signed for winter-sports enthusiasts. This 
hotel, only five hours by train from Santi- 
ago and overlooking Inca Lagoon, has 
accommodations for more than 400 per 
sons. A ski school with professional i 
structors and a ski lift having two ral 
gondolas are Portillo features. Other ski- 
ing centers in the vicinity are Lo V aldes, 
Rio Blanco, Lagunillas, Farellones and 
Termas de Chillan. 


Bicycle Tires Scarce 


BICYCLE TIRES and tubes will remail 
scarce for some time at least, Noe! M. Lar 
ham, manager of the United States Rub 
ber Company’s cycle tire department 
predicts. Production of more than 9,000, 
000 bicycle tires and at least that many 
tubes is the goal of the tire industry dur 
ing 1946, but demand is expected to & 
ceed supply. © 
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7 M. Lar DY DATE”~ your most coveted blouse! Wear it on 


and off campus, everywhere you go. 
tates Rub 


Collar, lapels and fly front finely stitched. Full cuffed sleeves. Colonial Mills’ washable 
partment 


000; rayon fabric. White, chamois yellow, blue and pink, Sizes 30 to 38 (12 to 20). Style No. 3 


At the Joan Kenley store in your city. JOAN KENLEY «¢ 1372 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO PROTECT AN ACTIVE BOY’S FEET 


Everything a Boy wants to do < “ _: a: 
B tedusbeterinKEDS para She |, 
J 4 | 
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‘ow FORGOTTEN FEET OF A BOY... feet he 


can use all day without thinking of them. That's 
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HYGIENIC KEDS are kept clean and odorless—the right from Sey 
way. Plain soap and water. Tub-able and scrub-able. Septemb 
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by United States Rubber Company. Look for the name. came to 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 





KEDS 
SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet. Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 

with protection. 
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Autumn Awakes 


September’s equinox ushers in a popular vacation season 


LABOR DAY’S Outing marks the end of 
summer lethargy, the awakening of au- 
tumn energy. September is the time for 
state fairs and fall fiestas. Plays and 
concerts begin. Baseball competition 
grows more heated as the World Series 
draws near. Football games are played. 
High-school graduates become college 
freshmen. School opens. 

Seeds on silken parachutes escape 
bursting milkweed pods. Red-ripe ap- 
ples drop heavily to earth. Shorn of their 
harvest, wheat and cornfields lie naked 
in the white light of a harvest moon. 

September has long been a time for 
celebrating the ingathering of grain. 
Gods of the harvest, Demeter, in Greece, 
and Ceres, in Rome, were honored with 
great feasts. The Hebrews called their 
celebration the Feast of the Tabernacles. 
In Scotland it was the Kern; in England, 
Harvest-Home. And while the reaping 
machine has replaced the sickle and thus 
by-passed some of the colorful harvest 
customs, the ancient celebrations of many 
countries still survive. 

The autumnal equinox marks the be- 
ginning of fall on the twenty-second. 
And on the twenty-ninth, Michaelmas 
calls for a goose at dinner in England; 
in Norway it is the festive day when 
herds are driven down from mountains 
to winter pastures on the farms. 

If you look back into English and early 
American history for the period of Sep- 
tember third to thirteenth in 1752, you 
will find a blank. In that year the 
Gregorian calendar was adopted and it 

became necessary to delete eleven days 
from September. So that Wednesday, 
September second, became Thursday, 
September fourteenth. 

That complicated numerous anniver- 
saries. George Washington’s birthday, 
for example, actually February 11, 1732, 
fame to be celebrated on February 22. 


DRAWING BY WILLIAM PACHNER 


SEPT. 


September gave independence to three 


Latin-American republics: Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Chile; it also marked the beginning 
of World War II in 1939 when the Ger- 
man army invaded Poland. 


Dvorak, Queen Elizabeth, Jane Ad- 


dams and H. G. Wells were among 
those born in this lavish month, whose 
symbol is the cornucopia of plenty. 


NATIONWIDE 


sEPT. 1 Labor Sunday 


nN 


Labor Day 
22 First day of autumn 
25-27 Jewish New Year 


NEW ENGLAND 


Invitation golf match, Torring- 
ton, Conn. 
1-2 Fair, Goshen, Conn. 
2-7 Fair, Rutland, Vt. 
6-8 Fair, North Haven, Conn, 
7-8 Fair, Bethlehem, Conn. 
7-8 Field trials, New Britain, Conn. 
8 18-hole best-ball golf tourna- 
ment, New Haven, Conn. 
8-14 Centennial celebration, Man- 
chester, N. H. 
12 New England Day, garden club 
tour, Plymouth, Mass. 
13-14 Fair, Norwichtown, Conn. 
13-15 Invitation golf match, Avon, 
Conn. 
14 Fair, Mansfield, Conn. 
14 Fair, Madison, Conn. 
18 Father-and-son golf champion- 
ship, Farmington, Conn. 
20-21 Fair, Meriden, Conn. 
21-22 Field trials, Rockville, Conn. 


— 






























































































































































































Room 10, Capitol Bidg. 

























All through the glorious 
weeks of Fall, Michigan 
fairly outdoes herself in 
pouring out pleasures for 
her guests. That’s why Sep- 
tember and October are two 
of the best vacation months 
of the year. 


aa 





The weather is perfect ... 
plenty of sunshiny days to 
enjoy the sports you like 
best—riding, fishing, boating, golfing, 
tennis, archery. Nights are pleas- 
antly cool for refreshing slumber. 
Nature, too, is at her magnificent 
best, resplendent in her flaming 
autumn dress. 


You'll enjoy hiking or riding over 
picturesque hills and valleys’... 
along scenic old Indian trails drink- 
ing in the flood of riotous colors. 
And because the mid-summer rush is 
over, you'll have no trouble obtain- 
ing the finest of accommodations. 


So plan on coming to Wonderful 
Michigan for a Fall holiday, or a fun- 
packed week-end. Mail the coupon 
below for helpful literature. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


Lansing 1, Michigan 


Please send me free, illustrated literature 
that will help me plan an enjoyable Fali 
vacation in— 

0 East Michigan (] Southeastern Michigan 
0) West Michigan 0) Upper Peninsula 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY. 


























OCEAN CITY REELS 7 
MONTAGUE RODS 7 


7, 


There are Montague Rods and Ocean City 
Reels for all types of Fresh 
and Salt Water fishing. 


The rod in the illustration 

is the STONE HARBOR 

two-piece Boat Rod. 
Price $12.00 


Reel illustrated is the 
HAMPTON BEACH Light Tackle Reel. 


A lightweight wide spool take-apart surf 
or boat reel. In great demand for squid- 
ding, pier and live bait fishing. Triple 
multiplying. Comes with an extra spool. 
Se ee GDS nis c vcmcunemen Price $12.50 


Montague Rods and Ocean City Reels are coming 
through — not as fast as sportsmen are asking for 
them — but in the quality that has made them the 
choice of fishermen everywhere. 


a 






MORE FUN 
FISHING 






Seat tx 
FISHING REELS 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Montacue City, MO* 


SEE THEM AT LEADING DEALERS 
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36-hole golf tournament, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 

Fair, Guilford, Conn 

Fair, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Grand championship coon 
hound trials finals, West 
Cheshire, Conn. 

Horse show, Meriden, Conn. 

6 Fair, Danbury, Conn. 


NORTHEAST 


Port Washington Yacht Club 
championship race, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 

Comet-class boat races, Sea Isle 
City, N. J. 

Regatta and Federal Marine 
Trophy, Cooper River Yacht 
Club, Collingswood, N. J. 
Apple-butter and schnitzing 
parties, Allentown, Pa. 

Middle States regatta, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Labor Day celebration, Hegins, 
Pa. 

Larchmont Yacht Club cham- 
pionship race, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 

The Kipona (Labor Day pag- 
eant on Susquehanna River), 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Flower show, Williamsport, Pa. 
Fair, Bath, N.Y. 

Fair, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Forest Park Free Fair, Hanover, 
Pa. 

Horse races, Aqueduct Track, 
N.Y. 

United Nations General Assem- 
bly opens, N.Y.C. 

Miss America beauty pageant, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Fair, Waterford, Pa. 

Fair, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club race 
week, Long Island Sound, N.Y. 
Lafayette Day, Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Indian Council Fire, Lake 
Placid, N.Y. 

Comet-class national yachting 
championships, Chesapeake 
Bay, Md. 

Outdoor art exhibit, Washing- 
ton Square, N.Y.C. 

Swimming meet, Washington, 
D.C. 

Bicentennial anniversary of So- 
ciety of Com. John Barry, USN, 
with parade, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
race, Long Island Sound, N.Y. 
Rowing and canoeing meet, 
Washington, D.C. 


.12 Orange County Driving 


Park race, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y. 

Fair, Mineola, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

Interstate fair, York, Pa. 

Fair, Harford, Pa. 

Fair, Peekskill, N.Y. 

Bean-soup homecoming cele- 
bration, McClure, Pa. 

Fair, Spartansburg, Pa. 

Fair, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 
overnight race to Stratford 
Shoals and return, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 





14-15 Sailing regatta, Washington, 


D.C. 

15 Indian Harbor Yacht Clyh 
championship race, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 


17 Constitution Day 
17-21 Fair, Gratz, Pa. 
18-21 Antique sale and exhibit, Mor. 
ristown, N. J. 
18-21 Fair, Mannington, W. Va. 

20 Auto sprints, Reading, Pa. 

20 Outboard power-boat regatta, 
Washington, D.C. 

20-21 Offsoundings Yacht Club fal] 

race, Long Island Sound, N.Y. 

Whitemarsh Valley horse race. 

Flourtown, Pa. 

21-22 President’s Cup inboard power. 
boat regatta, Washington, D.C. 

22 Opening of bicentennial year, 
Princeton University, Prince. 
ton, N. J. 

22 Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club 
championship race, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 

23 Horse show, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

24 Founders Day celebration, Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

28 Meadow Brook steeplechase, 
Westbury, Long Island, N.Y. 

29 American Power Boat Associa- 
tion regatta, Ohio River, New 
Martinsville, W. Va. 

29 Echo Bay Yacht Club cham- 
pionship race, Long Island 
Sound, N.Y. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


sEPT. 1 Labor Day regatta and trophy 
races, Yacht Club, Menominee, 
Mich. 
1-2 Air Races, Municipal Airport, 
Cleveland, O. (See August Hot- 
IDAY) 
1-2 William Tell pageant, New 
Glarus, Wis. 
1-2 Junior baseball tournament, 
Dayton, O. 
1-6 State fair, Indianapolis, Ind. 
2 Yacht Club power race, Stur- 
geon Bay Wis. 
2-6 Fair, Farmer City, Ill. 
2-7 Fair, Goshen, Ind. 
3-6 Fair, Ellsworth, Wis. 
5-7 Fair, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
7-15 National amateur baseball tour- 
nament, Youngstown, O. 
8-14 Michigan Farm Products Show, 
Saginaw 
13-20 World amateur softball cham- 
pionships, Cleveland, O. 
16-21 Fair, Adrian, Mich. 
17-20 Fair, Nashville, Ill. 
19-21 Fair, Ashland, Wis. 
20-22 Fair, Bloomington, Wis. 
22-28 Fair, Hillsdale, Mich. 
23-28 Fair, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
25-ocr.5 Kentucky Futurity ane 
Grand Circuit trots, Lexington 


SOUTHEAST 


sEPT. 3-7 Fair, Sebastopol, Miss. 
5-7 Fair, Clintwood, Va. 

9-14 Fair, High Point, N.C. 

9-14 Fair, Covington, Va. 

9-14 Fair, Warsaw, Va. 

9-14 Tennessee Valley Exposition 

Huntsville, Ala. 
10-14 Fair, Luray, Va. 
12-14 Fair, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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12-14 Fair, Jamestown, Tenn. 
13-14 Fair, Bland, Va. 
16-21 Fair, Florence, Ala. 
16-21 Fair, Martinsville, Va. 
16-21 Interstate fair, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
18-21 Fair, Jonesboro, Tenn. 
18-21 Fair, Dickson, Tenn. 
19-21 Fair, Manchester, Tenn. 
21-22 All-day singing, Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn. 
23-28 Fair, Athens, Ala. 
23-28 Fair, Marietta, Ga. 
26-28 Fair, Gainesboro, Tenn. 
27-28 Fair, Fulton, Miss. 
27-oct. 6 Southeastern fair, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
30-ocr. 5 Fair, Fayetteville, N.C. 
30-ocr. 5 Fair, Yazoo City, Miss. 


SOUTHWEST 


sepT. 1-2 Fiesta, Santa Fe, N.M. (See 


Page 91). 

2 Harvest dance, Acoma Pueblo, 
N.M. 

2 Gulf States Governors’ Sailing 
Association race, Lake Pont- 
chartrain, near New Orleans, 


La. 

4 Harvest dance, Isleta Pueblo, 
N.M. 

6-8 Corn dance, San _ Iidefonso 
Pueblo, N.M. 


14 Indian Day, Okla. 
15 Fiesta dances, Jicarilla Apache 
Reservation, N.M. 


15-17 Cherokee Strip celebration, 
Perry, Okla. 
17-21 Texas championship rodeo, 
Corsicana 
19 Fiesta harvest dance, Laguna 
Pueblo, N.M. 


21-28 State fair and exposition, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

23-29 Four States fair, Texarkana, 
Ark. 

24-28 Fair, Wharton, Tex. 

27-29 Sugar-cane festival, New Iberia, 
La. 

29 Sunset dance on San Geronimo 
Eve, Taos Pueblo, N.M. 
Indian dance, Laguna Pueblo, 
N.M. 
29-oct. 6 South Louisiana state 

fair, Donaldsonville, La. 
29-ocr. 6 State fair, Albuquerque, 

N.M. 
30-ocr. 5 Fair, Angleton, Tex. 


MIDDLE WEST 


s£PT. 1-2 National Championship Model 

Airplane Races, Wichita, 

Kans. 

Labor Day celebration, Buffalo, 

Wagner, White Lake and 

Winner, S.D. 

Fair, Edgemont, S.D. 

2-3 Community 
S.D. 

3 Sweet Corn Day, Vinton, Ia. 

3-6 Tri-County fair, Marceline, 
Mo. 

3-7 Horse show, Stanwood, Ia. 

3-7 State fair, Huron, S.D. 

3-7 Southwest fair, horse show and 
rodeo, Dodge City, Kans. 

4-6 Tri-County fair, Horton, Kans. 

4-6 Horse show and fair, Lebanon, 
Mo. 

4-6 Fair, Eustis, Neb. 
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5-7 Fair, St. Charles, Mo. 

5-8 Fair, Versailles, Mo. 

5-8 Fair, Unionville, Mo. 

8-10 Fair, Bloomfield, Neb. 

9-14 Southeast Missouri fair, Cape 
Girardeau 

9-14 Street fair, Keokuk, Ia. 

10-13 Central Iowa fair, Marshall- 
town 

10-13 Fair, Clay Center, Neb. 

11-14 Fair, Aurora, Mo. 

11-14 King Korn Karnival, Platts- 
mouth, Neb 

11-14 Fair, Vandalia, Mo. 

11-14 Fair, Waterloo, Neb. 

12-14 Fair, Webster, S.D. 

12-14 Fair, Ava, Mo. 

12-14 Fair, Cole Camp, Mo. 

13-15 Fair, Valentine, Neb. 

15-20 State fair, Hutchinson, Kans. 

17-19 Fair, Tecumseh, Neb. 

17-20 Fair, Beatrice, Neb. 

19-21 Fair, Warsaw, Mo. 

19-21 Fair, Murdo, S.D. 


20-22 Pony Express roundup, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
23-28 Corn Palace Festival, Mitchell, 
S.D. : 
25-28 Iowa Centennial Celebration, 
Fairfield 
FAR WEST 
SEPT. 1 Opening of Mission Playhouse, 


San Gabriel, Calif. 
1-2 Rodeo, Ellensburg, Wash. 
1-2 Amateur golf championship, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1-2 Fair, Lakeview, Ore. 

1-3 Sailboat races, Seattle, Wash. 

2 Air Show, Ukiah, Calif. 

2 Governor’s handicap horse 
race, Longacres, near Seattle, 
Wash. 

2-8 State fair, Salem, Ore. 

4 Los Angeles pageant, Plaza 
and Olvera Parks, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

5-7 Fair, Goldendale, Wash. 

6-8 Fair, Cedarville, Calif. 

6-8 Fair, Monroe, Wash. 

6-12 State amateur golf champion- 
ships, Monterey, Calif. 
7-8 Puget Sound star fleet sailboat 
races, Seattle, Wash. 
7-8 Eagles’ all-state fishing derby, 
Everett, Wash. 
7-9 Fiesta, San Gabriel, Calif. 
State Day, Calif 
11-15 Roundup, Pendleton, Ore. 
11-15 Fair, Monterey, Calif. 
11-15 Del Norte County fair and 
horse show, Crescent City, 
Calif. 

12-14 Fair and horse show, Anderson, 
Calif. 

12-15 Fair, Napa, Calif. 

13-15 Fair, Sonora, Calif. 

13-15 Wine and grape festival, Lodi, 

Calif. 

13-15 Fair, Burns, Ore. 

14 Vashon Island sailboat races, 

Seattle, Wash. 
14-15 Central Coast regatta, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 
14-22 Western Washington fair, 
Puyallup 

14-28 Fair and fiesta, San Mateo, 

Calif. 

Ladies’ sailboat race, Seattle, 

Wash. 
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Note to a New Car Owner 


Congratulations ! 


No more waiting for that shiny new car — 
today it's all yours! Here's wishing you good 
luck and happiness with every mile you drive it! 


And just to help your luck along, may I 
make one friendly suggestion? Don't trust your 
clean, efficient new motor to anything less 
than Quaker State Motor Oil. My most particular 
customers use it. It's refined from pure 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It resists wear 
and withstands heat better than any other 
motor oil I've ever sold. 


For the carefree driving 
you deserve, start your new car 
right and keep it purring with alty. ° 
Quaker State! 


Sincerely, YTOR CO 


Your Quaker State Dealer 
Retail price 354 
ber quart 


For Almost Half a Century & 
The World's Premium Quality Motor Oil 

















QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNA. 








Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 








Nature’s Tough, 
Super-X Silvertip is Tougher 


Many a hunter stalking big game has run unexpectedly into a more 
savage species spoiling for a fight. Such a spot calls for dependable 
ammunition. It calls for Western Super-X cartridges with the 
controlled expanding Silvertip bullets. 


This World Champion Ammunition is famous among big game 
hunters everywhere for its accuracy, dependability, long range and 
killing power. It insures your rifle against rust, lengthens the life 
of the barrel and protects its accuracy. Super-X Silvertip cartridges 
are available in many popular calibers...in a variety of bullet 
weights and velocities. Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, 
Illinois, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


DIVISION OF 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION a 
| INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


CARTRIDGES SHOT SHELLS TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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{7-22 Fair, Tulare, Calif. 

{7-22 Fair, San Jose, Calif. 

18-21 Glenn County fair and horse 
show, Orland, Calif. 

1§-22 Fall horse show, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


21 Harvest festival, Odessa, 

| Wash. 

0-22 Fair, Yreka, Calif. 

0-22 Fair, Redmond, Ore. 

90-22 North Central Washington 
fair, Waterville 

21-22 Napa Valley vintage festival, 
St. Helena, Calif. 

21-22 Puget Sound star fleet sailboat 
races, Seattle, Wash. 

91-28 Fair, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

22 Ben Paris-Seattle Star salmon 

derby finals, Seattle, Wash. 

23-25 Fair, Mariposa, Calif. 

25-28 Harvest festival, Colusa, Calif. 

25-29 Kern County fair and horse 
show, Bakersfield, Calif. 

25-29 State 4-H Club fair, Yakima, 


Wash. 
25-29 Central Washington fair, 
Yakima, Wash. 


%-28 Fair, La Grande, Ore. 
21-29 Tehama County fair and horse 
show, Red Bluff, Calif. 
29 Seattle Times salmon derby, 
Seattle, Wash. 
29 Puget Sound star fleet sailboat 
races, Seattle, Wash. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


spt. 1-2 Roundup, Trinidad, Colo. 


1-2 Rodeo, Dillon, Mont. 
1-2 Rodeo, Ronan, Mont. 
1-7 Peach Week, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 
2 Labor Day Celebration, Rock 
Springs, Wyo. 
2 Pikes Peak auto race, Manitou 
Springs, Colo. 
2-4 Fair, Glendive, Mont. 
5 Watermelon Day, Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 
5-7 State fair, Douglas, Wyo. 
6-8 Fair, Fort Benton, Mont. 
6-8 Fair, Baker, Mont. 
6-8 Fair, Forsyth, Mont. 
10-11 Fair, Polson, Mont. 


12-14 Fair, Hamilton, Mont. 
16-22 State fair, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


CANADA 


sEPT. 1-7 Totem Pole golf tournament, 
Jasper Park Lodge, Alberta 
2-3 Lawn bowling championships, 
Belleville, Ontario 
2-3 Fair, Langley, B.C. 
4-5 Fair, Mission, B.C. 
6-7 Fair, Abbotsford, B.C. 
10-12 Fair, Chilliwack, B.C. 
16-19 Armstrong fair, Vernon, B.C. 
17-18 Fair, Cloverdale, B.C. 
23-25 Exhibition, Belleville, Ontario 
26-28 Fair, Kingston, Ontario 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 


sEPT. 1-8 Festival of Our Lady of Los 
Remedios, Los Remedios, State 
of Mexico, and Cholula, State of 
Puebla, Mexico 
7 Independence Day, Brazil 
10 Fair, dances, bullfights and 
fireworks, Ramos Arizpe, State 
of Coahuila, Mexico 
14 Festival at Convento de la Cruz, 
Querétaro, State of Querétaro, 
Mexico 
14 Festival, San Juan de las Col- 
chas, State of Michoacan, 
Mexico 
15 Independence Day of the Cen- 
tral American Republics 
15-16 Independence Day celebration, 
Republic of Mexico 
27 Quadricentennial of City of 
San Salvador, El Salvador 
29 Festival honoring patron saint, 
San Miguel Regla, State of 
Hidalgo, Mexico 
29 Festival of the patron saint, San 
Miguel Allende, State of 
Guanajuato, Mexico 
29-30 Fiesta, Chiconcuac, State of 
Mexico 
29-30 Fiesta and native dances, San 
Miguel Tlaixpan, State of 
Mexico 
30 Fiesta of San Jerénimo, Coate- 
pec, State of Veracruz ® 













Outdoor art exhibit, 
brain Square, 


SEPTEMBER VARIETY 


Exciting Events From Coast to Coast 
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Never too warm, but when blizzards howl and 
the mercury tumbles to 20 to 40 even 60 
below—then you'll say it’s a MUST! 


Feather Foam, with its flattering action-free style, is a 
garment of many uses—for hunting in coldest weather, 
skiing, upland shooting, boating, for cool evenings at 
summer lakes. You'll use it the year around. Feather 
Foam * PATENTED CONSTRUCTION GUARANTEES 
your jacket will always be light and fluffy with maximum 
insulating efficiency. 





2K NOTE: A superior product of scientifically processed pure down, developed 
by those who designed and manufactured the genuine Air Corps quilted cold 
weather flying suit. Thoroughly warm at 70 below. All the resources of the 
Government and the cooperating agencies failed to find a substitute compar- 
able in thermal value and durability. There Is No Substitute For Down! 











Look for the Feather Feam label. At shops everywhere 
featuring the best in: outdoor apparel. 


FEATHER & DOWN CO. 


SEATTLE 4, WASH 





RE AE mmpeetn ame 


When the Pennsylvania Railroad was founded 
in 1846, it took three-quarters of the total 
population to produce food and fiber to feed 
and clothe themselves and the other one- 
quarter living in towns and cities. 


Today 25 per cent do that job—and do it 
better! 


Modern scientific farming smoothly coordi- 
nated with fast, highly specialized railroad 
transportation—there’s your answer! 
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GOOD PROVIDERS! 


Since earliest days, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has worked hand in hand with American 
agriculture to help bring that about. Over 
its lines, as far back as 1857, moved the first 
shipment of dressed beef under refrigeration. 
The modern “refrigerator on wheels” . 

the livestock car...the poultry car... 
many specialized types... giant terminals 
in major cities for the quick distribution of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, dairy and packing- 





house products—these, and more, it has 
helped pioneer. 


Today you'll find the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Agricultural Department in the field, point 
ing out new crop opportunities, helping find 
new markets—working for the good of all! 





In return for this overall transportation se 
vice, the Pennsylvania Railroad receives -+« 
less than a penny a ton per mile! 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 
le — al 3 


1846. B /946 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 











Pian now fo visit the 

land “where American history 
began” —the long peninsula where no 
part is more than 50 miles from the 
sea—and Old World ways live on 
amidst the new! 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Department of Industry and Publicity 
Province House, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Please send the following literature as marked "X" 


Canada's Ocean Playground 
Nova Scotia Highway Map 
Where to Stay in Nova Scotia 
Keltic Lodge on the Cabot Trail 
Nova Scotia Tour Book 

Steer Your Course for Nova Scotia 
Historic Nova Scotia 

Novo Scotia Fish and Game 
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If not, take a scientific look at your pleasure quotient 


BY MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


ONE OF THE PARADOXES of our time is the 
fact that, despite the expansion of leisure 
time and the increase of physical facilities 
for pleasure, most people simply don’t 
know how to play. 

There are, of course, plenty of people 
who never have to learn, and these 
natural-born Merry Andrews are an 
envied class. They lead pleasure-packed 
lives, enjoying each moment to the brim, 
as simply and easily as most people 
breathe. Unfortunately, they are the ex- 
ceptions of our society and not what 
appears to be the rule. 

Fun is no mere luxury, as psychologists, 
recreational advisers, teachers and social 
scientists are telling the nation daily. It is 
a vital part of civilized living, and if you 
aren’t getting all of it that’s possible, then 
maybe you ought to stop and take some 
mental stock. 

During the two summers I acted as a 
program director at an adult camp, I 
was continually surprised at the number 
of people who seemed utterly lost when 
confronted by two solid weeks of leisure, 
with nothing to do except have fun. One 
dignified insurance man from New York 
told me, “I don’t know how to play. My 
generation believed in all work and no 
play. How do you go about it?” 

Today that same man’s ability to enjoy 
life is the admiration of all who know him. 
Nothing in his make-up or his pocketbook 
made the difference either. He has merely 
learned some basic scientific rules for 
having fun. 

The science concerned is no field 
of pseudo-savants playing abracadabra 
alligazam. It is an established field of 
learning called recreation, and it is taught 
in universities and practiced by profes- 
sionals. It has its fundamental laws and 
principles. Just as Newton asked, “What 
causes the apple to fall?’ and found the 
law of gravity, recreational scientists ask, 


“What makes fun?” and find the answer 
in the deep-rooted need for self-expression. 

Play, according to Dr. J. W. Bridges of 
McGill University Medical School, is a 
“manifestation and gratification of basal 
needs and fundamental impulses.” 

Therefore, the first rule for enjoying 
life is to know those needs and desires of 
yours which are not satisfied with your 
daily work. In other words, know your 
recreational needs. 


Adventure Round the Corner 


How do you go about this? Well, Pro- 
fessor W. I. Thomas condenses the causes 
of men’s actions into four wishes: new ex- 
perience, security, response and recogni- 
tion. Using them as a base, they can show 
you how to determine your recreation 
outlets. I found them helpful as guide- 
posts during my work as Director of the 
Massachusetts NYA Recreational Leader- 
ship Training Institute, and later as Gen- 
eral Program Director of the Boston 
YMCA and as a recreational counselor. 
They came in handy in my duties as 
YMCA Activities Secretary and USO 
Director in Detroit, where I helped both 
war workers and servicemen to find 
greater pleasures. 

But let us look at them analytically: 
1, THE DESIRE FOR NEW EXPERIENCE. We 
human beings crave excitement and ad- 
venture. When we are deprived of them 
we tend to develop certain psychological 
symptoms, to become bored, lethargic, 
moody, and chronically tired. This last 
symptom is particularly worthy of notice, 
for it is too often used as an excuse for not 
having fun. Tiredness may have a physical 
basis, but as Doctor Bridges points out, 
“Tiredness may also have a so-called psy- 
chogenic origin.” If a physical check-up 
shows you to be in good health, it’s a 
pretty good bet that your tiredness is due 
to boredom. 


DRAWINGS BY LESTER BEALL 





The world is too full of adventure for 
anyone to pass it up. Every camping trip 
is an adventure, as is any excursion into 
the unknown—whether it be taking up a 
new hobby, learning a new sport, explor- 
ing an unfamiliar section of your city, or 
dipping into a different kind of book. 
While presidents traditionally find their 
adventure in yachting trips, a rowboat 
will do just as well. Former Mayor 
LaGuardia chased fire engines, and what 
a fight it is for the rest of us to suppress 
the same urge. Swapping yarns with 
fishermen in their colorful waterfront 
haunts adds zest to the lives of a Back 
Bay Boston couple I know. 

There’s always an adventure just 

around the corner, waiting to exhilarate 
the finder. 
2. THE DESIRE FOR SECURITY. While peo- 
ple crave excitement, they also have a 
deep instinct for self-preservation. We 
like to tread on sure ground. Thus, we 
tend to enjoy most those things which we 
know how to do best. 

Very often, though, one’s fun is ruined 
because of too little security. Can you 
remember the agony of being a wall- 
flower at a dance, before you learned 
to dance wel? I have talked with men 
who hate golf, young people who can’t 
stand art, and old people who haven't 
a kind word for dancing. And it’s the 
same story almost every time—they’re 
agin’ it because they, themselves, are 
not good at it. 

Whenever you dismiss some pastime as 
silly, or feel timid or shy about joining 
into some kind of fun, there’s a good 
chance that you lack the necessary skill to 
enjoy it. Such a lack is easily remedied. 
There is a dancing school in practically 
every town, there are friends who would 
be flattered to be asked to teach you to 
play cards or chess or golf or whatever. 
There’s no sense in missing out on the fun 
because of a little thing like ignorance. 
3. THE DESIRE FOR RESPONSE. The human 
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Sport, not vitamins, may be the cure for that tired feeling 


species is gregarious by nature; we want __ respected. Leisure is singularly vital in 
to be liked by our fellow beings and to the gratification of this desire, because 
enjoy their affection and companionship. there are so few chances for individuals 
To illustrate what companionship has to to excel in our machine-dominated world 
do with fun let me tell you about a young -— of work. 

man who once came to me for help—let’s Only a few people can have it said 
call him Russell. A stranger would have of them, “There goes Jones, the bank 
said that Russell was having all the fun president,” but you and I can be pointed 
aman could stand. His leisure was chock to as “Jones, the president of such and 
full of things to do—movies, dances, con- such a club,” or “the best doggoned 
certs, and parties. But his mood was_ golfer in town,” or “the spark plug of 
definitely indigo, and he couldn’t under- _ that new scout troop.” 

stand why. The reason came out when I The psychological symptoms of inade- 
asked him about his companions; he quate recognition are feelings of inferior- 
didn’t have any. He wasalonewolf(inthe _ ity, jealousy of other people’s accomplish- 
better sense) who prowled the fun-spots ments, and resentment toward institu- 
on his own. But when Russell joined a __ tions that we feel stand in our way. The 


rfront 


Back ‘ 
- Or your major key may be in developing latent talents 


club of young men and women of similar thing to do when we feel one of these 
interests his world rapidly took on arosier symptoms coming on is to go out and 
hue. Whenever he was seen going to a become an expert on something, or, best 
show or a dance from then on he always _of all, do something for other people. 

had two or three companions, and his en- This four-point formula can be used 
joyment of those pleasures increased like a clinical thermometer. It will indi- 
proportionately. cate the temperature of your recreational 

Loneliness is an enemy of fun—an needs at any moment. 

enemy which can be conquered through But, like a fever, these needs will 
alliance with congenial companions. Al- vary: your desire for new experience may 
lies-in-fun can be found in yacht clubs, be paramount today, but after a good 
luncheon clubs, churches, Y’s, civic or- adventure or two your psyche may be 
ganizations, hobby groups, at work, and _hungriest for response. So, for fun’s sake, 
boa ore. re-examine your recreational needs from 
. ‘SIRE FOR RECOGNITION. It is a_ time to time. The table on page 16 
normal ambition to want to “be some- should make such a review easier. 
body.” We all like to have status in our When you know how to discover which 
group or community, to be admired and __ of your inner urges want to express them- 
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Competition in games of skill increases poise and confidence 
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LUGGAGE 






youll notice the 





= 
“gravedade” 
...or rather the noticeable 


lack of it! 










* Gravedade: Spanish for “weight .. . add it to 
your travel-vocabulary if Mexico or Central America 
are in your itinerary, but steer clear of it in your 
luggage by travelling light with Hartmann. 
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selves you know half the science of having 
fun—but, in my opinion, only half. Let’s 
go back for a moment to our friend Rus- 
sell, who started enjoying life again when 
he found companionship. Should he and 
his friends seek fun by going to the movies 
every night, my guess is that Russell 
would complain again in another month 
about not having a good time. What is 
wrong now? The same kind of thing that 
would be wrong if he ate nothing but 
potatoes for a month: he needs a balanced 
diet in recreation just as he does in nutri- 
tion. 

This, then, is the second rule for hav- 
ing fun: Balance your recreational program. 
You'll have a pretty well balanced pro- 
gram, for instance, if you divide your 
time among these five types of activity: 

Physical—the primary characteristic of 
which is exercise, and which includes 
bowling, bicycling, dancing, golf, walk- 





























ing, hiking, horseback riding, hunting 
and fishing—most participation sports. 


Social—the primary characteristic of ing Spor 
which is fellowship, and which includes { %@ 22" 
club activities, church groups, Parties, In apt 
and visiting. these five 

Cultural—the primary characteristic must be 
of which is self-improvement, and which oe _ 
includes drama, fine-arts appreciation, will not g 
intellectual hobbies, music appreciation, ticsas.a | 
travel, lectures and reading literature, ofan acti 
science, philosophy, current affairs, and One hour 
so on. shy ag 

Creative—the primary characteristic aon w 
of which is making or developing, and Probat 
which includes dramatics, photography, balanced 
collecting, arts and crafts, writing, gar- that way 
dening, leadership, creative dancing, mu- “ from 
sic (playing or singing), and giving par- rae © 
ties. events for 

Rest and Passive Entertainment—the will work 
primary characteristic of which is relaxa- low. But 

tific abou 


Table of Recreational Needs 


THEN YOUR RECREATIONAL 
NEEDS (UNSATISFIED 
DESIRES) ARE: 





NEW EXPERIENCE 
(Excitement, adventure, 
change) 


Develop a 


SECURITY 
(Self-preservation, 
safety, stability) 





RESPONSE 
Affection, being liked 
ean, Ping St Cultivate 





RECOGNITION 
(Status, respect) 
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ion, and which includes movies, watch- 
ing sports, light reading, pleasure-driving, 
and “just settin’.” 

In apportioning your leisure among 
these five types of pleasure, allowance 
must- be made for satisfactions derived 
fom your work. A professional musician 
willnot gain as much from creative activi- 
ties as a banker. Furthermore, the value 
ofanactivity will vary among individuals. 
One hour at a party will mean more to a 
shy person who seldom attends parties 
than it will to a sophisticated playboy. 

Probably the only sure way to have a 
balanced leisure-time life is to plan it 
that way. Planning can range all the 
way from having a general idea of what 
you're to do, to itemjging the specific 
events for each day. Whichever method 
will work best for you is the one to fol- 
low. But if you really want to be scien- 
tific about having fun, try making out a 















written plan for a month. First, think 
back on how many hours you spent in 
each type of activity last week. Next, 
determine how many hours you should 
devote to each type, ideally, for a well- 
balanced program. Then get a calendar 
and jot down the things you’d like to do, 
day by day, to carry it out. It’s amazing 
how much more exciting life is when you 
can look forward to a lively schedule. 

To supplement the two rules of our 
science of having fun, there is a recrea- 
tional maxim to the effect that the play 
spirit is an attitude of mind, and whether 
any deed is fun or not depends upon the 
attitude of the doer. With a “gallant atti- 
tude toward life” and a balanced plan of 
activities based on your recreational 
needs, you are well on the road to a joyful 
abundant leisure-time life. In terms of 
the amount of fun you can have, every 
day can be a holiday. ® 





























Develop a hobby; take a trip; do something you’ve never done before. 


























Cultivate a few close friends; join a cause you can work for wholeheartedly. 










































































There is a shaggy dog story about a 
lion missing a meal by springing com- 
pletely over its fleeing prey, then pad- 
ding off in disgust to practice short 
jumps. One airline engineer says that 
today’s big planes are a bit like the 
long-leaping lion — they go too far too 
fast for short use. For instance, it takes 
you just 18 minutes to fly from Fort 
Worth to Dallas in a standard 160 
miles-an-hour Douglas DC-3. But in a 
Douglas DC-4, the plane that can cross 
the Atlantic or even all of Texas non- 
stop at 230 miles per hour, it takes 
exactly one minute longer. 


Two hundred miles is about the 
shortest distance for big planes to show 
much gain in flying time. Just as it 
takes more time to dock a liner than 
to park a car, so big plane turns are 
wider and approaches longer. But give 
a Lockheed Constellation room to un- 
leash the power of its Wright Cyclones 
and hours drop off schedules. 


However, because a lot of persons 
travel short distances, a new type of 
airline has appeared. They are the 
feeder lines, also called suburban or 
commuter lines and three dozen other 
names, They are fast, short-haul car- 
riers, the type you will fly from Man- 
hattan to the Jersey shore and rural 
residents will take to the nearest big 
city for shopping. They are fast in the 
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air, of course, but their main feature is 
speed in ground handling, in gassing, 
loading and taxiing. 


For this type plane, Wright Aero- 
nautical has designed a special engine: 
the Cyclone 7. You probably will never 
buy one yourself, so the price doesn’t 
matter. What’s important is that the 
aircraft makers are designing new 
planes around this engine. Boeing Air- 
craft, who built the mighty B-29 and 
the famous ocean-flying clippers around 
larger Cyclones, has a new local-service 
airplane. It’s no light-plane but rather 
carries twenty-four passengers in speed 
and comfort on the short hops, using 
two 800 horsepower Cyclone 7’s. Be- 
fore long this and other similar planes 
will be at your service. 


The Civil Aeronautics Board recog- 
nizes the need for several types of lines 
to give full public service. So you will 





have your choice of twin-engined 
planes for speed over short distances— 
say up to four or five hundred miles— 
Constellations and other four-engined 
types for long express flights, and still 
larger planes, with as yet unannounced 
Wright engines, for six or seven-hour 
ocean crossings. Each time planes get 
larger, new types will fill in the gaps. 
Maybe helicopters, with Cyclone 7’s for 
power. Anyway, it’s getting easier for 
you to fly, whether 50 miles or ten 
thousand. 
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Promenade-deck dining salons with roll-back domes and casement windows .. . all staterooms outside, each with private bath 
. +. outdoor tiled swimming pools . . . exclusive features of the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula. 


American luxury oes to sea . . 


Today, American luxury returns to 

Sy the seas in the completely modern- 
ized Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, 
twin flagships of Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty fine “Santa” 
vessels, With this fleet, Grace Line will offer passengers 
frequent sailings, every comfort and complete conveniences, 


while providing shippers with express-speed service at all times. 





See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver, B. C. 
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BY BENNETT CERF 


ONE OF THE THRILLS 
of a trip to Europe 
aboard a luxury liner 
in the lush, carefree 
days before the war 
was the first eager 
perusal: of the pas- 
senger list, to see 
what famous people 
were aboard with 
you. On the Normandie or the Queen 
Mary, for instance, the roll call often 
sounded like a combination of Who’s 


Who, Academy Award winners, a column 


by Elsa Maxwell, and the Internal Reve- 


"nue Department’s list of the year’s ten 


biggest income-tax payers. Although 


' it usually transpired that the nearest 


you ever got to actually meeting any of 
these great celebrities was a Mrs. Horace 
Hornfugger of Kansas City, who occu- 
pied the adjoining deck chair, and in- 


"sisted upon telling you about her grand- 


children when you were trying to concen- 


trate on a good detective story, it was 


always rewarding to drop an, “Oh, yes, 
I crossed with Garbo this summer,” into 
your conversation when you returned 
home. 

One trip I made on the Olympic in 
1927 was so exhilarating in this respect 
that I can remember only what happened 
on the ship, and nothing whatever of my 
subsequent wanderings in England and 


the Continent. There were so very many 





celebrities aboard that you simply couldn’t 
help running into a few on every turn 
around the deck. 

First, there was James J. Walker, mayor 
of New York for little over a year at the 
tine, but already an idol of the “peepul.” 
Jimmie acted as auctioneer of the ship 
pool in the smoking room every night and 
injected such hilarity into the proceedings 
that several passengers went without 
dinner in order to get front-row seats. 
Adolph Ochs, of The New York Times, 
and Ralph Pulitzer, of The New York 
World, were aboard, and the mayor so 
successfully heckled them into bidding 
against each other that Mr. Ochs once 
bought a number for forty pounds—ex- 
actly five times the price of the preceding 
one. Mr. Ochs gulped convulsively be- 
fore he made the final bid, but, as the 
Mayor pointed out, he couldn’t let an up- 
start from the World overshadow him. 
Besides, a golden-haired motion-picture 
queen of the day, Miss Madge Bellamy, 








my most memorable vacation 


A famous book publisher, on an ocean 


cruise, met the most amazing people 





was sitting at the gallant Mr. Ochs’ 
table. Her eyes told him that she counted 
on him to carry the day, and his told 
her that this was his definite intention. 
We ran into a heavy fog that night, and 
Tom Beer, the novelist, who picked up 
“low field” for a pittance, waltzed off 
with the biggest pot of the voyage. 

Later, Mayor Walker invited several of 
us to his cabin for a nightcap. One beau- 
tiful girl spent a half hour worrying 
whether to address him as “Your Honor,” 
“Mister Mayor” or plain “Mr. Walker.” 
He resolved all her doubts by greeting us 
in a polka-dotted dressing gown, pulling 
her down on his lap, and murmuring 
ecstatically, “Come to papa, beautiful.” 

One celebrity everybody met was old 
Sir Thomas Lipton, whose sailboats al- 
ways came in such a good second in the 
International Cup Races. Sir Thomas 
made it his business to saunter from group 
to group on the promenade and sun decks 
and remark brightly, “We have three 
newcomers with us today. They arrived 
last night on a dirigible balloon.” 

As soon as passengers realized it was 
Sir Thomas Lipton who was addressing 
them they became literally convulsed with 
laughter. 

I mentioned Thomas Beer a moment 
ago. This brilliant but erratic young 
novelist was fresh from his triumphs with 
Sandoval and The Mauve Decade, and I 
was delighted to discover that we were 
tablemates for the voyage. It soon devel- 
oped that in Mr. Beer’sopinion world prog- 
ress had definitely ceased to exist about 
300 B.c. Modern music he dismissed as 
“pathetically inferior to the Egyptian,” 
modern art as a “decadent imitation of 
the Greek,” and the very ship we were 
traveling on “an abomination Athenian 
aesthetes would have refused to board.” 
Despite this silly affectation, his conversa- 
tion sparkled with wit, and observation 
after observation that I wished I could 
write down for future repetition. Later 
that evening he offered to let me read the 
uncorrected galleys of his new novel, The 
Road to Heaven. I began it in bed, and 
suddenly a great light dawned. Those 
brilliant sallies that I had thought spon- 
taneous were word-for-word quotations 
of the dialogue in his book! I taxed him 
with this the next day, but found him 
completely unabashed. “They are my own 
lines,” he pointed out. “Why shouldn’t I 
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use them as often as I like? Besides,” he 
added with a faint smile, “it’s probably 
the best conversation this poor old world 
has heard since Socrates!” 

While we were at lunch the next day, 
there was a great tooting of whistles and a 
steward explained that we were passing 
the Rochambeau. Tom rushed up to the 
deck, but returned in disgust when he saw 
the French liner a mile or so astern. “I 
thought he said ‘Russian boat’”’ he ex- 
plained. “I’ve never seen a ship flying the 
red flag.” 

One of the most ogled glamour girls 
aboard the Olympic on that crossing was 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce, between husbands 
at the time, I believe. To show you what 
an impression I made upon her, she con- 
sented to dance with me. We had pro- 
gressed half-way round the room when 
she suddenly cooed, “Oh my! I have to go 
powder my nose. Now you stand right 
here-and wait for me and I'll be back in 
no time at all.” I have never laid eyes on 
Miss Joyce again from that moment to 
this. 

The ship’s concert, of course, was given 
the night before we reached Cherbourg. 
Miss Bellamy did a recitation, a magician 
made things disappear and spilled a glass 
of wine on a furious dowager’s white 
evening dress, and a chorus of luscious, 
corn-fed American girls, on their way 
to a triumphant engagement at the 
Folies Bergere in Paris, went through a 
series of complex and revealing maneu- 
vers. At the last moment, too, a gentle- 
man whose name had not appeared on 
the passenger list, and who had never 
even emerged from his cabin until the 
morning before we docked, came forward 
and offered to sing a few songs. The offer 
was accepted. His name was Feodor 
Chaliapin. 

I understand that by next summer, a 
dozen mighty airliners a day will be flying 
back and forth across the Atlantic. With 
all due respects, I'll take a boat. Many 
of the celebrities who crossed on that 
Olympic trip back in 1927, alas, are dead. 
But there will be others in their place. 
And there will be the sun and the wind, 
the clean, invigorating smell of the open 





sea, and that wonderful sense of freedom 
and release that you can get only on a 
fine ship in midocean. 

You save those three or four days that 
you won’t know what to do with. Ill 
catch up with you in the Savoy Grill! ® 
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Plymouth 
TOUCH” 


“THAT 


Long famous from coast to 
coast, Plymouth Weather- 
Ready Coats achieve the seem- 
ingly impossible—the perfect 
combination of topcoat smart- 
ness with the finest in rainwear. 


Plymouth’s master styling, 
dependable fabrics and fine 
tailoring bring you rainwear’s 
BEST BUY— WET OR DRY—in 
better stores everywhere. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO, 
495 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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HOLIDAY INVITES YOU 
TO JOIN A CRUSADE 


The air lines ask you to fly on wide silver wings to England 


and the Continent.... 


The luxury liners are back, and so are the holiday sailings, 
complete with confetti, champagne, and bands... . 

Our Good Neighbors of the Americas graciously bid you to 
come and know them better... . 


YOU HAVE the money to spend, the de- 
sire to go, the welcome awaiting you. 

But, when you decide to turn 
your urge into actual travel, you find 
yourself fettered in passport and visa 
paper work so irritating and exhaust- 
ing that you’re almost willing to settle 
for a canoe trip, bike ride, or holiday 
at home with a good book. 

Many of the procedures involving 
visas, health certificates, police cer- 
tificates, permits, photographs, cash 
deposits, were necessary during war- 
time. But there’s a persistent rumor 
that the war is over. The time has 
come to take the Iegalistic pain out 
of touring for business or pleasure. 
Houiay plans to spearhead a cru- 
sade to do just that. While travel to 
Europe and Asia remains limited, the 
best place to make a start lies in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

An organization known as the 
Committee for World Travel, Inc., is 
actively campaigning for a standard 
““world passport.” Sidney Post Simp- 
son, general counsel, has just com- 
pleted a starvey of the restrictive regu- 
lations on Latin-American touring. 
The text of such restrictions fills a 
volume running more than 1500 
pages. All of which makes it easier to 
stay home. Under present conditions 
a visa oryentry card is now required 
for every country south of the Rio 
Grande. Each consulate makes the 
prospective traveler fill out elaborate 
forms, all different. Several Latin- 
American nations require the pass- 
port holder to appear in person to 
obtain a visa. In addition, out of 
thirty-four nations and _ possessions 
in this hemisphere (excluding the 
U.S. A.) twenty-two require a health 
certificate; twenty, a vaccination cer- 
tificate; nineteen, a police good- 
conduct certificate. Twenty-three de- 
mand photographs ranging in num- 
ber from one to fourteen. A traveler 
starting to tour all of Central and 
South America would need seventy 
pictures, and it’s the law that thirteen 
be in profile. 

Some eighteen countries maintain 
financial requirements—a cash de- 
posit, bond, or possession of a round- 
trip ticket. There are ten different 
types of restrictive requirements on 
entrance to Latin-American nations 
and no two nations have the same 
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combination of them. Still others have 
elaborate exit regulations besides. 

The United States will have to set 
the pace for the elimination of this 
paper spaghetti. It could take a great 
stride in this direction by providing 
one simple statute as a neighborly 
example, 

That statute could stipulate that 
any citizen of any nation in this part 
of the world, holding a passport from 
his country, shall be allowed to enter 
the United States as a temporary vis- 
itor for noncommercial purposes for a 
period of six months . . . without 
payment of tax, without a visa, with- 
out an exit permit and without a 
Selective Service certificate. In ex- 
change for this privilege the visitor’s 
nation would extend the same cour- 
tesies to the traveler from the United 
States. 

In a day of air travel, a day of 
blithe boundary hopping—the less red 
tape, the better. The way toone“‘world 
passport” of the future starts at home. 

Ho.ipay intends to send copies of 
this editorial to interested people in 
our own State Department, to the 
embassies and consulates in Washing- 
ton, and to the officials of steamship 
companies and air lines, both Amer- 
ican and foreign. We intend to urge 
the co-operation of these people, and 
we invite you to join us in our urging. 
If you care to write, HOLIDAY will 
study these letters and pass on their 
suggestions and sentiments to all those 
to whom this editorial will be sent. 
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Operation Friendship 


SEVERAL YEARS from now when the 
railroads, hotels, air lines, ship com- 
panies and other sundry service firms 
begin to wonder where the young 
American traveler is, we suggest they 
look in England. 

The British, making a real bid for 
tourist income, are overlooking no 
bets. Some time ago, the Travel As- 
sociation of Great Britain and Ireland 
extended an “honorary membership” 
to those servicemen of the United 
Nations who saw part of the war in 
Great Britain, and who wish to re- 
turn for a visit during peace. 

The Association reports that it has 
received 20,000 applications, most of 
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them from the United States and 
Canada. This is not only an “‘opera- 
tion friendship” but a better-than- 
average method of increasing traffic 
between the two nations—and, nat- 
urally, tourist income. 
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Matter of Impact 


OUT IN INDIANAPOLIs there is an air 
cannon. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration used it to fire chickens at 
an airplane windshield. Object was 
to test the ability of airplane cockpits to 
withstand the impact of birds in flight, 
an old and very real air hazard. The 
birds, of course, were humanely killed 
before being used as ammunition. 

We mention the incident, not only 
as a tribute to research but as a re- 
minder that September finds the roads 
of the land jammed with motorists re- 
turning from vacations, and that high- 
ways are frequently filled with strange 
“birds” hurling themselves into auto- 
mobile windshields, bumpers, fenders 
and whole cars. Most of them are not 
humanely killed prior to contact. 

Watch your Labor Day driving. 
Roads are crowded. Patience is short 
And the next day’s news columns are 
full of grim statistics as a result. 
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THIS MONTH Ho ipay presents a real dis- 
covery. It is Fabulous Empire, Fred Gipson’s 
story of the 101 Ranch, an incredible piece 
of Americana soon to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin, and later to be filmed. 
The complete book is condensed into this 
issue, beginning on page 65. 

All that is left of the “101,” a show feted 
by kings and loved by two generations, is 
an aging man tending store in Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. His name is Zack Miller. He is 
the survivor of what has become a Western 
saga. Donald Day, formerly of the South- 
west Review, met him in 1944, told him of a 
day long ago when he’d seen Colonel Zack 
ride a jeweled saddle at the head of the 


greatest troupe of riders, Indians, beautiful 
women and cowboys ever assembled. He 
sat enthralled while Zack talked. Later, he 
found the man to write the story—Fred 
Gipson. 

Climatologist Paul A. Siple, the man re- 
sponsible for the research that went into 
bringing you September Weather on page 62, 
fought the war as a member of the Army’s 
able meteorological staff. But people with 
long memories for old headlines may also 
recall him as the Eagle Scout who accom- 
panied Admiral Byrd three times into the 
icy wastes of Little America. 

The Inter-American Highway linking 
Texas and Panama is a glamorous project. 
Congressman J. W. Robinson, Chairman of 
the House Roads Committee, wanted to see 
how practical it was, what was going on 
along its length. So he went down there 
with his committee. You’ll find the results— 
and the long-awaited answer to Can You 
Drive to South America? on page 22. 


OCTOBER, s 
as PrEVIEW 
THERE’S NO MORE pleasant season 
to discover New York than’ the 
fall. And “discover” is the word, 
no matter how many visits you have 
made to the most famous little 
island in the world. Author Louis 
Untermeyer is a native New Yorker 
and he thought he knew his favor- 
ite city. But recently, at Houmay’s 
behest, he took a week off to ex- 
plore the town. He roamed from 
Chinatown to Chelsea, from York- 
ville to Yonkers. Next month, in a 
report packed with pictures and 
facts, he tells you what he found 
and how you can find it too. . . . 
Football this year is going to be 
more thrilling than ever. Scores 
are going to be larger. Gains are 
going to be longer and strategy 
trickier. Who says so? No less an 
authority than: Lou Little, Co 
lumbia’s famous coach. . . . Fred 
Rosen says Jamaica is ripe for re- 
discovery by tourists and tells you 
why. . . . Nearly a century ag° 
pioneers who survived a trip across 
Death Valley voted it a cross 
section of Hell. Today this 140- 
mile slash in the earth’s face has be- 
come one of the world’s most color- 
ful vacation places. In the October 
Hoimay Isabelle F. Story tells you 
how it happened. 
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Cool Weather Makes 
Good Fishing Better 





Millions of Acres 
of Public Forest 





Here Are Miles and Miles 
of Wooded Trail 


Top Flight Golf Courses 
Dot the State 





Photo by Staber W. Reese, Wisconsin Conservation Dept. 









Fall colors bring charm to Wisconsin's scenery. Days are bright and 
sunny, the evenings pleasantly cool. There’s lots to see 
and lots to do in Wonderful Wisconsin. Accommodations to suit your taste 
and budget . . . hotels, cottages, lodges, cabins. 
Some areas offer welcome relief to hay-fever sufferers. 


seceecees MAIL COUPON NOW «+++e+00+: 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
Recreational Division 

State Office Bidg., Room 85 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me FREE, your illustrated story of Wisconsin fishing 
and vacations. Also details on low-cost family fishing license. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE | Sarena 

















Taxco’s famous local color is just off the main road through Mexico 


U. S.-built Choleteca Bridge is an important link in 
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_ This is the second in a series of Holiday 
reports on the Pan-American Highway, the 
great Western Hemisphere dream road 
Alaska to Argentina. The first report, 
on the Alaska Highway section, was 
printed in the August issue. 

Existing roads in southern Canada 

. and the United States connect the 
‘asks Highway to Laredo, Texas. The Inter- 
American Highway, subject of the 
present article, runs from Laredo through 
Mexico and Central America to the 
Panama Canal Zone. The author, 
Representative J. W. Robinson, of Utah, 
made a detailed inspection trip of the 
‘Toute as the basis for a report to Congress. 
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BY HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


" REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM UTAH 
_ CHAIRMAN OF THE ROADS COMMITTEE 


ONE OF THE MOST spectacular automobile drives 
on this continent—through vivid tropical regions 
and cloud-swept heights on a highway leading 
past old cathedral towns, volcanoes, pyramids 
and primitive Indian villages of Latin America— 
is drawing so near reality that the motorist can 
actually begin planning such a trip. 

The drive is over the Inter-American Highway 
from Laredo, Texas, to the Panama Canal Zone, 
a 3356-mile route. Already you can drive the 
first 1100 miles as safely as you would motor from 
Los Angeles to Denver. Except for gaps of 150 
miles in lower Mexico and of 125 miles in lower 
Costa Rica and upper Panama, the entire 3356- 
mile route is almost ready for four-wheel travel. 
Itis, of course, a unit in the great Pan-American 
Highway to extend from Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Buenos Aires. 

These are some of the things we found out on 
Our trip over the Inter-American Highway from 
“the Canal Zone to the United States. There were 
tix of us—members of the House Committee on 
© Roads. We went at the direction of Congress. 
Our assignment was to learn for you just what 
8s happening in the development of this great 


new link between the peoples of the New World. 
We have recently returned to the United 
States, after a fast-moving trip of more than 10,- 
000 miles. The great future which this road 
holds out for the peoples of Central, South and 
North America—and especially for us—embodies 
all the best that there is in democracy, in 
friendliness, in co-operation. Completed, it will 
point a way to new standards of living for mil- 
lions of people in lands which are fertile and 
potentially productive of many things which we 
of the North want but cannot produce. Here 
is a heartening case history in international re- 
lations at their best, for those who are cynical 
and fearful over the future. 

Most of us made the trip by plane between 
capitals of Central American countries, then rode 
in automobiles, and at times in jeeps, to inspect 
long stretches of the highway. Representative 
Peterson of Georgia traveled over every foot of 
the traversable way by car, with engineers lent us 
by the War Department and Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. Here’s his travelogue in a capsule: 

“T went by car from the Zone to David, 
Panama, without too much discomfort. I flew to 
San José, Costa Rica. Took seven hours to go 
twelve miles in upper Costa Rica. Had no more 
trouble until I reached Tapachula, Mexico, 
where there is another gap. From Oaxaca, 
Mexico, could have traveled over modern roads 
to the United States.” 

On our journey we moved for many miles over 
comfortable black-top roads of fair width and 
reasonable turns and grades. For short stretches, 
we were on concrete. For long intervals, we were 
on all-weather graveled roads, some good, some 
fair, some rough going. 


Modern Pioneers 


We ate the dust of thousands of ox carts and a 
handful of trucks and automobiles. We were 
constantly threading our way through streams of 
peons, men plodding along with heavy loads on 
their backs, women carrying theirs on their heads. 

We got calluses in unexpected places. We 
slept in embassies and posado, little taverns 
alongside the road; we ate sparingly of oranges 
and bananas where the Pan-American Health 
Service looked askance at fresh 
green uncooked vegetables or 
seemingly innocuous pitchers 
of water, described by the 
irreverent as amoeba juice. 

Let’s make a quick trip down 
this highway. On leaving La- 
redo, you travel over modern 
hard-surfaced roads in complete 
comfort and safety to Mexico 
City, 770 miles away. Hotels 


Road gangs closing gaps in Nicaragua 


problems, is linking the spectacular terrain from Texas to Panama faster than we realize 


are springing up all along the route. Mexico 
City is mushrooming into a great modernistic 
center—one that seems destined to become a 
great world capital. And such resorts as colorful 
Taxco; Acapulco, center of deep-sea fishing 
and bathing; and old Cuernavaca, all reached 
by automobile from Mexico City, are growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

The fine road continues, south to Mitla, the 
city of ruins 367 miles south of the Mexican capi- 
tal. Another 120 miles of highway down the isth- 
mus to Tehuantepec, noted for its beautiful In- 
dian women, is nearing completion. 


The Road to Guatemala 


It is below Tehuantepec that you come to the 
first gap in the highway; a 150-mile stretch to the 
Guatemalan border. Eighteen months from now, 
Mexican engineers assured us—giving factual 
denial to the charge that Mexico has wanted to 
keep tourists confined within Mexico—automo- 
bile communication will be established with 
Guatemala at the bank of the turbulent Suchate 
River which marks the boundary line. Mark you, 
I said communication. That doesn’t mean a four- 
lane divided highway. It means the roughing-out 
will have been done. 

Inside Guatemala, you can roam in your car 
around that rugged land with its Mayan back- 
ground and slumbering volcanoes. Thence you 
can drive on through into flourishing El Salva- 
dor, home of a developed tropical agriculture. 
Some motorists today, not content to cut across 
the lower end of Honduras, are braving the con- 
necting mountain road to Tegucigalpa, the Hon- 
duran capital, with its pleasant climate and com- 
fortable hotels. Still others are pressing on into 
Nicaragua, with its mountain vistas and ocean- 
level lakes. 

To motor in these countries now, it should 
be understood, means that your automobile 
must be shipped into Central America. 

Some motorists even drive on into Costa Rica 
through the beautiful city of San José and on 
over the Talamanca Range, where the first section 
of one of the most difficult stretches of road build- 
ing in the world has just been opened by Public 
Roads Administration engineers under the vet- 
eran chief of the Inter-American Regional Of- 
fice, E. W. James. 

But here again you and your car must stop. 
Ahead of you lies a span of 125 miles over which 
no four-wheeled vehicle can yet travel. It is a 
country of dense woods and swift-moving streams. 
That gap, once bridged, will let you roll into 
upper Panama. Here you will hook into 300 miles 
of now usable all-weather road, which can be 
quickly brought to comfortable standards, all the 
way into Panama City. 
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To help close the Costa Rica-Panama gap, 
Congress was asked to provide the $25,000,000 
for labor and materials. Costa Rica is a country 
of unmatched natural resources of hard wood, 
and land that will grow superb coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, a thousand other products which we want. 
But Costa Rica at present is not ready to under- 
take a roadbuilding program. Neither does Pan- 
ama have a present interest in the border con- 
nection. States and nations do not readily build 
roads where they have no population to serve. 
But with Congress accepting unanimous rec- 
ommendations of our delegation to make funds 
available, then three years’ time at the outside 
should see the way opened. 

We have co-operated with Central American 
countries on the highway project over a period of 
ten years, matching their labor and native ma- 
terials with limited funds for purchase of equip- 
ment, and with our engineering “know-how.” 
Most of the money Congress has appropriated 
has gone into Costa Rica and Panama, where the 
offset was treaty rights for air bases and other 
military concessions. By far the largest part of the 
cost of the road has been borne by the several 
countries through which it passes. We must finish 
the road now for the sake of our own economy 
and security and the pleasure of our motor-loving 
public, even if we choose to ignore the more im- 
portant cause of friendship and intercourse with 
our Latin neighbors. 

This road will provide motor trips which will 
give our tourists something to talk about the rest 
of their lives. The road traverses lands growing 
all the lush products of the tropics. Generally the 
route is laid out along the tops of ridges, pro- 
viding cool, comfortable nights. 

The route introduces visitors to the great age 
of Central American civilizations, In Nicaragua, 
as one small instance, the blading machines of 
the road gangs uncovered footprints under a 
layer of twenty-seven different geological strata, 
leading to the conclusion that human beings 
dwelt there at some point from 5000 to 15,000 
years ago. El Salvador abounds with evidence of 
heavy Mayan populations in centuries past. 


On the Track of the Ages 


The ancient cities of Guatemala and Mexico 
blend several old civilizations. Everywhere 
throughout the journey are found magnificent 
temples and palaces of those nations which 
flourished long before the Spaniards came. 

Overlaying these lost cultures are such Spanish 
cities as Tegucigalpa, San José and Old and New 
Panama, with their beautiful gardenlike plazas 
surrounded by cathedrals, universities and ad- 
ministrative buildings. 

Strange customs, strange foods, a different 
language, wares that will delight the woman of 
the family and not embarrass her husband’s 
pocketbook too much, innumerable side trips 
into the far past—these are but a few of the rea- 
sons why our tourists will motor down to Central 
America once this road is open. 

But there are more momentous reasons why 
this road should be opened quickly in a world of 
unrest. The history of its development tells the 
story. 

Henry Clay was the first known advocate of an 
Inter-American highway, but it was not until 
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Shop in San Miguel’s market place, El Salvador 


But watch out for Salva- 
dorean oxcarts around the bends 
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923 that the Conference of American states, 

ting in Chile, called for the construction of 
Pan-American highway to promote friendship 
hetween the two continents. 

In 1924, a group of North American industrial- 
ts headed by the late Roy D. Chapin raised 
money to bring a handpicked group of young 
ighway engineers from every country in the Pan- 
American Union to the United States. These 
men spent six weeks inspecting our roads. The 


Paved and All Weather roads 


purpose was to show them what highway trans- 
portation had done for the United States. 

The visitors returned to their own countries in- 
tent upon translating what they had seen here 
into action at home. In the other Americas a 
demand for good roads grew. 

Pan-American highway congresses were Called. 
Our government seut an official delegation to 
Buenos Aires in 1925, to Rio de Janeiro in 1929, 
to Panama in 1929 and to Chile in 1941. 
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In Managua, Nicaragua, 
a marimba band leads to water 


Guatemalan costumes are as colorful as the birds 
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An impromptu Central-American serenade 
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Through the co-operation of the State and War 
departments and the Pan-American Union, 
and upon the request of the presidents of the 
countries involved, our Public Roads Adminis- 
tration made an air reconnaissance of routes in 
1932 and 1933. 

Then followed an unprecedented step in this 
history of roadbuilding. In 1934, after full 
hearings, our Committee on Foreign Affairs 
recommended to Congress that it appropriate 
$1,000,000 as a token of good will to countries 
of Central America, for the purpose of starting 
actual construction of the road to the Canal 
Zone. 

The use made of those funds constitutes an- 
other extraordinary chapter in our international 
relations. For Commissioner Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, of the Public Roads Administration, en- 
trusted with these funds, determined that they 
should be spent to unite Central America physi- 
cally, by construction of fourteen bridges across 

torrential streams which must be crossed by a 
north-south Central-American highway. He 
built them—beautiful structures in steel and 
masonry—lonely beacons to a future traffic. 

Almost immediately, the countries began to 
build roads to the bridges. Thus location of the 
highway was nailed down, not left subject to end- 
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Among the beauties of old Panama 





Your gas-burner mingles with hay-burners 


less local controversy such as has typified our own 
road history. Barriers between peoples began to 
be lifted. The great structures became symbols 
of unification. 

Today these bridges and the road they serve 
are making accessible regions of such fertility that 
they are beyond anything I have seen elsewhere. 

And as I traveled, I was deeply impressed by 
the fact that for young men of our own land who 
have pioneering spirit, rich rewards are ahead in 
Central America. Yet, after all, the road isn’t 
in the United States, and its first purpose is 
not to serve our people. It is to promote com- 
munication between Mexico and Guatemala, be- 
tween Honduras and E] Salvador and Nicara- 
gua; to give people of Panama a chance to vaca- 
tion in the highlands of Costa Rica or their own 
north; Costa Ricansachance to shop in Panama. 


Hands Across the Border 


Such communication means higher standards 
of living, which in turn embrace control of dis- 
ease, better facilities for sanitation, education and 
Government administration. As to the economic 
aspects of the highway, I repeat the comment of 
Representative McGregor, of Ohio, that while 
our automobile and tire manufacturers can sell 
goods to our own people whether they travel 
abroad or not, every increase in the purchasing 
power of Central America opens up new markets 
to them as well as to other of our manufacturers. 

One company in Guatemala alone has orders 
outstanding for 500 United States automobiles if, 
when and as they can be delivered. The Ameri- 
can hot dog was on sale at a starid across from our 
hotel in Guatemala City. The stores are packed 
with American wares, and more are desired. 

Talk about other ideologies and pressures 
doesn’t disturb me too much. People in Central 
America are friendly to us, want to know us bet- 
ter, want to trade with us. As members of an of- 
ficial delegation, we spent much time at recep- 
tions given by presidents, members of their cab- 
inets and others. But all of us made a point of 
leaving protocol behind and talking directly to 
the people. Their friendship was unmistakable. 

Genuine evidence of their friendship was fur- 
nished when World War II began. We shouldn’t 




























Representative Robinson 
predicts a glamorous and 
prosperous future for the 
Inter-American Highway 


forget that Costa Rica declared war on the Axis 
powers before we did, and that efforts at sabotage 
of the United States war effort were quickly un- 
covered and summarily dealt with. The Japanese 
didn’t get far with their plans to convert rice 
fields into air bases in Central America. Nazi 
agents were quickly evicted. 

There was a time in the early stages of the war 
when this country was suffering heavy losses from 
Germany in waters off Central America and even 
in the Delta of the Mississippi River. American 
shipments of vitally needed war products were 
being sunk by the hundreds of thousands of tons, 
with the result that one day the War Department 
summarily ordered that the Inter-American 
Highway to Panama be opened within a year’s 
time, as a sorely needed line of communication 
with the Canal Zone. 

Permission of Central American countries was 
readily given for the undertaking; funds were ap- 
propriated for the job, and Army engineers 
moved in. Sums granted by Congress totaled 
$20,000,000 in 1941 and $12,000,000 in 1943. 

Because speed was vital, work had to depart 
from the careful location of the Inter-American 
Highway at many points. The goal was a 
truck trail and that meant, “Rough out a road. 
Get it through.” 

Before work could be finished, the submarine 
menace was brought under control, and so 
expenditure was stopped. Much of it has had 
to be charged off as part of the waste and 
extravagance of war. Naturally, there has 
been resentment about the wastage, but I must 
admit for myself that, faced with the urgencies ot 
the time, I would rather have seen the Army 
wrong than to have risked the chance that the 
submarines might not have been stopped. 

There was some lasting good from the ex- 
penditure. One instance I have already referred 
to briefly—the stretch of highway south of San 
José in Costa Rica. There the character of the 
work was so difficult that the War Department 
called on resources of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration to accomplish it. 

In this country, when we build a mountain 
road, we follow a stream to its source, or we find 
a gap. Neither existed in the Talamanca Range. 


Nature just heaved up that pile without any re. 
gard for our convenience. Heavy bulldozers had 
to go into the sides of high mountains, knife >ut a 
shelf road, takeenoughof thehillside out to pr: vent 
slides, and then fill in deep gorges or chasins to 
bridge the way between peaks. In one kilo:eter 
(five eighths of a mile), 700,000 cubic yards were 
removed in this fashion, which is a world’s record 
so far as our engineers know. 

There’s a social side to this greatest of al! nigh. 
way engineering feats which interests me deeply, 
The manual work was done by Costa K icans, 
and at the height of the job, there were some 6(00 
of them employed on it. In the early days, Ralph 
Mills of Kentucky, a contractor who moved in on 
the undertaking at MacDonald’s request, couldn’t 
get as much work as he wanted out of the natives, 

He set up a commissary and supplemented the 
daily native diet of beans and rice with meat. It 
wasn’t many weeks before the natives began to 
take on weight, and the amount of work they did 
began to increase. Today, Costa Ricans are 
handling bulldozers, repairing all equipment, do- 
ing everything, except operate steam shovels and 
attend to administrative and planning work. The 
men are even working on fiesta days. 


The Highway to Peace 


Some of our party went in a jeep to the end 
of the work, now roughed out to El General 
Valley. There they found alittle town, San Isidro, 
which was there long before the road was even 
projected. The only way the natives had been 
able to contact San José was to walk, carrying 
their packs through the dense white-oak forests. 
They did it on an average of once a year to get 
supplies. The name of the peak at the top is 
Cerro del Muerto, so-called because of the num- 
ber who died of exhaustion or exposure in the 
pass, called Passo del Muerto. 

Across the border in Panamaare milesof modern 
road, partly due to our Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand. Here, too, will be found another great road 
project—the finished modern Trans-Isthmian 
highway—built by John Humbard for the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. 

Following the route of the historic old Camino 
Real, which the Spaniards used to transport their 
gold, this highway serves as an Atlantic-Pacific 
connection for the Inter-American Road. 

As an economic footnote, an off-the-cuff esti- 
mate is that this fifty-mile stretch alone has added 
$200,000,000 to the realty values of Panama. 
People are moving in, building homes and farms, 
and the price of some of the land has gone up 4 
much as 800 per cent in the process. What has 
happened there is an international guidepost. 

The war did hard things to the people of Cen- 
tral America. It cut off their shipping, which in 
turn cut off most of the exports on which their 
economy is based. Remember how hard it has 
been to get bananas and coffee? The Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway will not only help to restore this 
trade, but—along with the shipping and aif 
developments now in the making—enhance it. 

I know of no finer contribution this country 
can make to the peace of the New World and t 
the better standards of living for all of us than the 
rapid completion of this highway. There's 4 

» moral in this undertaking for the diplomats of the 
world to study. © 
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The modern Arkansas Traveler finds 


those Ozark mountain customs haven’t changed 


IT HAS GOT TO WHERE there’s 
hardly ever a real shootin’ 
feud in our neck of the White 
River Ozarks, along the 
Missouri-Arkansas _ border. 
We do have some deep, dark 
hollows, where they say 
shaggy men will look at you 
so silently and steadily you 
decide to retreat. It isn’t uncommon for the 
dogs to take a fox or wolf through the timber, 
and now and then we hear of a bobcat or panther. 
But the last pitched battle we know of was ten 
years ago when old Johnny Wimple and his 
wife and younguns “‘fit it out” with the Carson 
family, in sight of the front porch of our farm, 
on account of some wandering hogs. 

It was sort of a running fight. Some blood was 
spilled, and one of the Carsons hit a Wimple over 
the head with the barrel of his new rifle. It wasa 
perfect shooter till then. Next day he returned it 
to the mail-order house complaining that the 
barrel seemed warped. 

We can’t promise you a fight like that if you 
come here, because most folks in these parts take 
their relaxation in less strenuous ways. But 
you'll have to go “‘a far piece” to see more natural 
beauty, to find better hunting or fishing or swim- 
ming, or to get acquainted with more interesting 
People. Our communities, truth to tell, are 
about like you ‘find everywhere—some busy, 
some lazy; some clean and pretty, others slip- 
shod and down at the heels. The people in 
them are probably like the ones you’ve already 
known in small places. 

But you don’t have to move very far off the 


main To ids to find folks who haven’t been to 
town in many a long month, and who are rela- 
lively unspoiled by newfangled ways. Like the 
old lady 


we found far up a hollow, weaving wool, 
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from her sheep on a loom which her grand- 
mother before her had owned. 

Above the clackety-thump of the treadles, as 
she threw the shuttle from one hand to the other, 
we tried to buy the cloth. Finally we offered her 
ten dollars a yard, but still she shook her head. 

‘Guess not,” she said. “‘Hit’s for pa’s drawers.” 





EVERETT anp OLGA WEBBER 


Like the Oczarkians, you'll need tough 
breeches and shirts—the weight depending on 
the season—and some comfortable footwear that 
can stand the flint. If you fish, bring waders— 
though the friendly natives may smile if you 
wear them through town. 

Our town—Eureka Springs, at the northern 
edge of Arkansas—is a place you'll want to see, 
and it’s handy to everything else you’ll want to 
see and do in the Ozarks. 

Once a famous health resort, where every 
other family hoped to make enough off summer 
boarders to live the rest of the year, it clambers 
and staggers up and down paved and unpaved 
streets, sometimes so steep that houses often have 
one or two stories at one side and three or four 
at the other. Springs along the streets run all 
the way from Magnetic—which everyone sup- 
poses will magnetize a knife blade, though we 
know of no one who ever tried it—on to Little 
Eureka, which flows, in summer, a gallon of what 
is said to be chemically pure water every ten 
minutes. 

Among the several hotels is one of eight stories 
with “every floor a ground floor.” From each of 
them one may step out to the mountain rearing 
up behind. Our town home is on top of this 
mountain, and, as an act of hospitality, our high- 
school son and daughter sometimes take guests 
up the hotel elevator to the roof garden and on 
out upon the hill to save climbing it. It couldn’t 
happen anywhere else in the world but here. 


Sorghum for your corn bread is made on the spot 


Deep woods run up to the 
back of this house. Yet the post 
office is only three minutes’ 
walk from the front, and the 
picture show nearer still. Hoot 
owls bark and screech owls 
whicker and whippoorwills ser- 
enade us and squirrels sass our 
dog in the yard, as they do out 
at the farm, several miles out 
in the country. 

Our town has a lady garbage collector with a 
donkey and two-wheeled cart—but a picture- 
magazine photographer failed to endear himself 
to our population when he billed her as a “‘typi- 
cal’”’ Ozarker. Nor was the woman too well 


loved who came looking for a “hillbilly” —a word 
we hillbillies permit only each other to use. At 
last she pointed out a dirty, bewhiskered man 
after a long and disappointing afternoon of watch- 
ing a crowd of average-looking farmers at their 
Saturday buying. “There, now!” she exclaimed 
to her hostess. “‘Isn’t he typical?” 


Frankly, the folks in our hills run all the way 
from the violent booster who contends there is no 
such thing hereabouts as a woman following a 
mule down the cane row, on up to the woman 
following a mule down the cane row and readily 
telling you, “Oh, Lord, yes, I plow furrow for 
furrow with my man, and in winter I can swing a 

cross-cut over my half of 
three rick of wood a 
day.” 

She’s typical of no one 
except herself, you might 
say, because her kind is 
disappearing as the farm- 
to-market road, the REA, 
the terraced field, the lime 
and phosphate of the AAA, 

and. the far-reaching school bus bring new 
learning and prosperity. 

On your entire vacation here, you'll probably 
see not one barefoot adult, except at the lake or 
river when you go swimming. But we'll assure 
you of this: A great many folks you do see, back 
on. the little-traveled roads, will not have put 
their shoes on till they heard your car. 


Drive out from town some 
morning in whatever direction 
your fancy takes you. Maybe 
you have in mind a leisurely 
two-hour drive to the Shep- 
herd of the Hills country, where 
you may walk the trail that is 
nobody knows how old. Or a 
day’s outing to one of the caves, 
such as Onyx or Diamond or 
Crystal, with enough under- 

ground beauty to please the most exacting. Or 
to one of the many Ozark lakes, or to White or 
King’s or Roaring River, for mountain fishing. 

Maybe you’ll want to hire a guide and boat 
for a twenty-mile fishing float between the lime- 
stone bluffs and the long, level bottoms of the 
White River, with dinner in some hill cabin with 
a friend of your guide. The odds are you'll like 


A fringe of forest 
embraces Taney Vista Bend 


Ozark mountaineer has 
a tale for leery listeners 


the cooking, whether it includes any of your trout 
and bass or not. Squirrel, quail, migrating duck 
and wild turkey are in season to lots of Ozarkers— 
except at nesting time—whenever they get one 
in their sights. 

But chances are you'll have to do with chicken 
or pork and garden truck, pickled cucumbers or 
beets, and fresh-cooked or canned fruit, and black. 


Twenty miles of trout 
fishing on White River 


berry or gooseberry or 
grape or apple “jell” 
and jam. Maybe with 
your corn bread or 
biscuits you’ll have 
butter from which the 
milk and water have 
been whacked with a 
paddle, and milk cold 
from the springhouse, 
and thick cream to 
pour your 
peaches, and home- 
made sorghum or wild honey to stir your but- 
ter into. Maybe they'll pass you some poke 
salad—cooked, for raw salads are not doted on, 
and you can’t eat poke raw, anyway—or a mix- 
ture of lettuce and mustard and green onions 
wilted in ham grease and vinegar. Your host 
will say, “Shucks, if we can live on it, shorely 
you can stand it for one meal.” Shorely you can! 


over 


And the price you pay—if any—will shame you, 

Whichever way you drive, you’ll pass hillside 
fields, and now and then a level one of maybe 
up to forty acres and many half that size. You'll 
see grain and hay growing, and berries and 
tomatoes, and peach and apple orchards. You'll 
see blooded stock and scrub stock, good houses 
with men working tractors in the surrounding 
fields, and one-gallus farmers hoeing in steep, 
stumpy patches by cabins or tar-paper shacks. 
Not really tar-paper shacks. 

“Aimin’ to flagstone it,” the owner will tell 
you. “Have to put that paper on first.” Of 
course, it may be years before 
he gets around to the stoning 
process—but still, he aims to. 

Your road will skirt deep 
gorges above valleys stretching 
into the far blue distance. 
Here and there, as far as you 
can see, little clearings will be 
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If your creek is like 
Owl, or Pant’er Branch, 
the two streams nearest 
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typical Ozark streams— 
you'll find the water 
sparkling clear, with perch 
and red horse and min- 





















































nows lurking in the pot- 
holes or smooth wide shal- 
lows. Now and _ then 
you’ll hear the chatter of 
rapids as the water boils 
whitely over ledges. 
Maybe a moccasin or cop- 
perhead will stick his head 
over a root to look at you, 
so it won’t hurt to be 
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Every floor is a “ground floor” at 
Basin Park Hotel, Eureka Springs, Arkansas 
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le “jell” Bi hewed out of the timber, with fingers of smoke 
ybe with rising from white stone chimneys. You'll cross 
read or Bi ear, cold rivers and creeks. Youll see color 
ll have everywhere, from the lavender of the Judas tree, 
hich the J mixed with the white bloom of the tear-a- 
ter have blanket (terra blanc?) in earliest spring, on to the 
d with a Hf hundred-hued hickory and oak and maple and 
nilk cold Hf dm in October and early November. 
nghouse, Between those are the dogwood at Easter, and 
ream (© Hail the spring and summer flowers—Johnny- 
r yOur Biump-ups and the blue of wild delphinium and 
1 home- thé orchid of wild phlox and sweet, sweet Wil- 
our but- Biiam, and bird’s-foot violets and the wild rose 
me poke and a hundred others you'll 
loted on, have to guess at. 
ra mix- In May and June you'll 
" onions find wild plum, maybe a few 
our host crab apples and gooseber- 
, shorely ries—sweet when ripe; 
you can! huckleberries in the pine 
ame yous woods, and sweet, wild black- 
ss hillside berries from the tiniest up to 
of mayo the size of half your thumb. 
ae. You'll Toward fall, the haw bushes 
ve and drip black and red, and you'll stay by a patch a 
ds. You'll long time. You’ll find the hazelnuts ripening in 
od houses August, and now and then a tree of August per- 
rounding simmons, but mostly they’ll be slick and puckery 
in steep; HF till frost hits them. Perhaps you’ll get your first 
sr shacks. good ones—and maybe a bait of paw-paws, the 
; wild banana—some sharp night when a possum 
Samy . or coon hunter takes you out with him. 
rst. 


. Don’t stick to the highway. Pull down a little 
ide road that looks like it was meant for you. 
ltl be tough on tires, unless you shift to low. 
Take it casy and keep out of doubtful-looking 
Greeks. Sometimes the gravel bottom of the most 
| ’nt-appearing one is hard to navigate un- 
$ you know how. But you want to walk some, 
fhow, and a good place to do it is up or down 
Pereck. Stay with it and you can’t get lost. 
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watching for him. Red 
squirrels will chickaree, 
and you may startle an 
owl or a hawk, and jays 
and mocking birds and 
blue -buntings and yellow 
hammers will squawk and 
sing and flit. Maybe you’ll 
see a kingfisher carry a fin- 
gerling to his babies, 
nested in a tunnel in the 
creek bank. 

Again, the season will govern what you see—but 
any season is walking season here. Two weeks of 
January, even, will probably be fit, and we 
have run upon bluets blooming in warm spots, 
against the rocks, at Christmas. If it’s spring and 
you’re lucky you’ll have the seldom-seen view of 
cedar pollen blowing so thickly you’ll swear the 
rolling white clouds are the smoke of forest fires. 
If it’s fall, you’ll come suddenly upon clumps of 
bittersweet and mountain ash with limbs full of 
red berries for winter bouquets. 

If it’s still October, there’ll be vines of fox 
grapes running into the trees and hanging thick 
with purple-black bunches of tangy sweetness. 
The possum grapes may be already gone—but 
they were small and slow to eat and sometimes 
bitter, though the juice, properly put up, far 
surpasses that of the tame grape. Maybe you’ll 
run upon some red-purple, tough-hulled musca- 
dines if your day’s outing has taken you a little 
southward. The Ouchita hills—a spur of the 
Ozarks—are full of them. 

Perhaps your walk will take you suddenly out 
of the woods to where the creek runs through a 
water gap under a fence and into an open pas- 
ture—green in summer, red in fall and early win- 
ter with the lespedeza that now grows everywhere 
in thiscountry. Worm and stake-and-rider fences 
are disappearing, and you’ll see mostly wire, like 
everywhere else, so watch. those barbs as you 
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climb. Maybe you'll pick the yellow-white 
flower of the spicy tansy in the pasture, or the 
orange one of the pleurisy root. If you find the 
prickly pear ripening—that’s in late summer and 
fall—pick it with a leather glove and rub it until 
the hair-fine prickles are gone. They’re pretty 
mean in the tongue and lips. And avoid all three- 
leaved plants unless you know your poison ivy. 

Possibly you’ll see an old grist mill on your 
creek, the dam only a memory and the wheel 
rotted away and little left except the stones. 
Maybe you'll talk to a gentle-eyed woman at a 
cabin of gray-weathered logs with a covered 
breezeway or “‘dog-trot”’ 
between the two rooms, 
and axes and saws and 
bags of seed and strings 
of pepper hanging in the 
passage. 

Perhaps the little side 
road you take will be 
the one we took ten years 
ago with our two chil- 





dren—then coming 
four’ and five—when 
we bought our farm. 
With 200 acres of 
field and timber, we 
figured we ccrild at 
least eat, and maybe 


find 
some too. 

If you do come along that road, maybe you’ll 
go on down our hollow where the sheriff once 
wrecked a “thumper”—a white-lightning still, 
so called from the noise it makes when a good 
head of steam is up. Go on up the hollow to 
old Johnny Wimple’s place, and maybe he’ll take 
you hunting or fishing. If you’re carrying a gun, 
leave it at the gate. He'll at least give you a 
pleasant two hours’ talk and invite you tosupper 
and to stay all night. The latter invitation is 
merely politeness, though he and his family won’t 
turn a hair if in your ignorance you accept. 

The first time we saw Johnny was when he 
came over with his eight dogs to get a couple of 
letters written. It seemed that the star mail 
carrier, who had a paper for Johnny every Thurs- 
day, refused to pull his hill the other five days of 
the week just on the million-to-one chance 
Johnny would have a letter to mail. Johnny was 
standing on his constitutional rights. He lived on 
a daily mail route, and he wanted daily service. 

We wrote the letters—one to the gdvernor, the 
other to the county attorney—verbatim, and we 
kept our faces straight. We told him to 
sign his name above where it was typed. We 
didn’t suspect that he couldn’t write, even when 
he said, “Why, ifn them clabberheads can’t 
read this printin’, they shore couldn’t read 
hand-writin’.” 

Johnny swears pretty steadily—a rather rare 
trait among Ozark hillmen—and he doesn’t go 
to church, though most of his neighbors take 
their Bibles and their “close-seein’ glasses” of a 
Sunday and light out for the district schoolhouse. 

Probably you won’t be disappointed if you 
come to our town, because many folks like it well 
enough to come back year after year. © 
For supplementary information, see 

Facts for Holidays, page 147. 
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YOU TAKE THE HIGH ROAD 
Seg er 


@ ow you WERE STANDING on a mountain crag 
overlooking Dusy Basin in the High Sierras one 


afternoon this summer, you might have seen, 
far below, miles from any highway or habitation, 
several small figures emerging from a forest. 

They head toward the center of a grassy 
clearing. Other people suddenly appear from 
all directions, and the lonely mountains come to 
life. Moving figures, in groups of twos, threes 
and scores converge on the meadow. 

From a trail on the slope of a near-by moun- 
tain, the calls of cowboys reveal why the hikers 
are as carefree as Sunday strollers. A caravan of 
pack animals is heading gingerly down, urged 
forward by shrill yips. The meeting of the hikers 
with their pack train is a signal for activity. 

Shelters are set up and lazy curls of smoke soon 
spiral up from many campfires. A violin’s note 


BY DON EDDY 


floats on the mountain air. The tune is taken up 
by 200 voices, by youngsters and veterans alike, 
and a Sierra Club “‘meeting”’ begins to mark the 
close of a memorable day. 

The Sierra Club is an extraordinary Califor- 
nia institution which tacitly guarantees to make 
a good journeyman mountaineer out of prac- 
tically anybody who is able to walk. It was 
fifty-four years old last June, has approximately 
4000 members all over the world and has in- 
itiated some 10,000 or more persons into the 
mysteries of the High Country. 

Chartered for no profit and not especially for 
sociability, the club nevertheless is comfortably 
affluent and, in some areas, more than a little 
social in a homey sort of way. 
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Membership is completely democratic. Ther 
are three or four millionaires, varieties of pro. 
fessional people, hundreds of merchants and 
a couple thousand just plain citizens. Some ar 
famous mountain climbers, explorers and skier, 

On the lighter side, the club has an unwanted 
reputation as a matrimonial bureau of no pica. 
yune accomplishment. More than a dozen mar- 
riages annually are traceable to romances begun 
under the witching light of a Sierran moon. 

Legally, the club fights like a cornered bobcat 
to prevent highways, sawmills, power project 
and stray livestock from encroaching upon 
the remaining wilderness. It fights the wan. 
ton slaughter of wild life. Members carry no 
firearms on club outings, although they roam 
through territory still inhabited by bears and 
mountain lions. Experience, the club insis, 





Pause for hot grub, brought up in advanc 
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It looks better than wading across 


The daring test their skill on Cathedral Peak 


You’re on foot 
in the wild High Sierras 
while a mule 
brings up your luggage 


proves that the animals run first. Fishing, though, 
is encouraged, within conservative limits. 

All this is in keeping with the principles of the 
club’s sire, the late John Muir, fiery, loquacious 
Scot, famous crusading naturalist and conserva- 
tionist. Mr. Muir was the club’s president from 
its founding in 1892 until his death on Christmas 
Eve, 1914. His playground was the forbidding, 
then largely unexplored Sierra Nevada (Saw- 
Toothed Snowy) mountain range which runs 
185 miles southward from Yosemite National 
Park to Mount Whitney. Ignoring grizzly bears 
and other menaces, John Muir used to stuff his 
pockets with bread and tea and vanish alone into 
the high mountains for weeks on end. 

Convoying city neophytes through mountain 
fastnesses is risky business, yet the club has never 
lost a member who followed the safety rules. 

It would have lost even fewer if it conducted 
expeditions as group marches, but it doesn’t do 
that. “Half the fun of mountaineering is the 
feeling of personal exploration,” explains William 
E. Colby, San Francisco attorney and leader of 
the high hikes for almost forty years. Mr. Colby 
celebrated his seventieth birthday recently by 
hiking twenty-four miles under full pack. 

He started the practice of giving the hikers, at 
breakfast each morning, the day’s route and place 
of evening rendezvous. Each Sierran is expected 
to show up for supper. If he doesn’t, search 
parties trail him down. They’ve never failed to 
find a stray, although occasionally not in the 
best condition. 

There are five types of club mountaineering 
trips, all held in July and August. Snow and ice 
lie deep on the ridges most of the year, and even 


_ in midsummer hikers are sometimes pelted by 


blustery snow flurries. Hikes always lead to 
country 11,000 to 14,000 feet above sea level. 

If you don’t mind carrying fifteen pounds or 
so, you might select the Knapsack Trip, a two- 
week ramble through wild, trail-less terrain, much 
of it above timberline and all of it rough. You 
carry everything except food, which is cached in 
advance by club professionals. It’s surprising 
how much solid comfort Knapsackers can com- 
press into fifteen pounds. A down sleeping bag, 
for example, plus half a light tent, a set of alumi- 
num cooking pans, extra clothes, shoes, toilet 
articles. Peak climbers even manage to include 
ropes, ice hammers and pitons, which are useful 
not only in scaling icy heights but in crossing 
glaciers, several of which lie along the route. 

Next in growing popularity is the two-week 
Burro Trip. Three such trips were necessary this 
year to accommodate the demand. It includes, 
besides food, a temporary half-interest in a burro 
to carry supplies. This may turn out to be a 
blessing or a curse, depending upon the burro. 
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“We guarantee to teach anybody to pack a 
burro properly,” observes Maj. Richard M. 
Leonard, chairman of the outing committee, 
“but nobody yet has been able to guarantee that 
the burro will like it.” 

The club has one burro that likes to pause and 
scratch itself on low branches, often contriving 
to scrape off its load and frighten itself into 
hysterics, scattering apparel all over the moun- 
tains. Another refuses to walk around anything 
it thinks it can jump over, whether a fallen tree 
or a chasm. Sierrans are getting tired of hauling 
it out of crevasses. 

Easiest of the outings is the Base Camp Trip. 
Base Camp is established one day’s march from 
the end of automobile transportation, but in a 
locality offering opportunities for climbing and 
exploring. Many Base Campers just sit for their 
two weeks. Unlike the more adventurous trips, 
meals are prepared by paid cooks and served 
cafeteria style. Base Camp this year was in a 
wild section known as the Fourth Mono Recess, 
a region of deep vertical canyons under a frown- 
ing 12,000-foot pass. Tents were pitched on the 
shores of a bright blue lake, teeming with un- 
educated trout. Fishermen had a field day. They 
found another small lake which had no fish at 
all, and, in accordance with club practice, 
arranged to have it stocked with fingerlings. 

Oldest and most famous outing is the High 


Night club au naturel—entertainment impromptu 
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In the daytime, it’s Nature’s show 


Trip, held annually, except during wars, since 
1901. This year’s was the forty-second. It had to 
be divided into three consecutive installments of 
two weeks each to accomodate 375 members who 
insisted upon going. It cost fifty dollars for two 
wecks, or twice as much as before the war, and 
included, as usual, a full commissary crew and a 
pack train handled by professional guides. 

“It’s easy enough to say this is a leisurely 
trip,” remarks Major Leonard, “but you would 
be using the adjective loosely.” 

Much of the route lies above 12,000 feet in 
rough, wild country. From the highest passes 
sheeted with glacial ice, hikers can look down 
through clouds far below to desert valleys steam- 
ing in California’s midsummer sun. Neverthe- 
less, three regular High Trippers are past seventy 
years of age, almost half are women, the 
average age is forty-two, and there are always 
three or four children. 

The average day’s hike is eleven miles, 
largely up and down. The saving factor is 
that camps are established in likely meadows 
for two or three days at a time, where the less 
hardy can rest their aching backs while the 
more daring go on to climb peaks or explore 
uncharted areas. 

Fifth and most expensive outing is the de-luxe 
Saddle Horse Trip which lasts two weeks and fol- 
lows the crest of the mountains for 125 miles. Cow- 
boys go along as guides and wranglers, 
and the club picks cowpokes who can 
entertain. 

In addition to these central activities, 
the club’s five chapters have their own 
regional programs of hikes and socia- 
bles. A winter-sports division teaches 
skiing and arranges excursions into the 
snow. A rock-climbing division special- 
izes in scaling stone pinnacles. A desert- 
peaks division carries out an all-year 
program of conquering the weird geo- 
logical upthrusts of the southwest. 

Because it is the oldest and most 
popular, the High Trip spawns most 
club legends. Fittingly enough, many 
of them have to do with food. Sierrans 
unanimously agree there is no sound 
to compare with the howl of the cook 
as he summons them to supper. A relay 
pack train shuttles up and down the 
mountains and thinks nothing of carry- 
ing in a ton of fresh vegetables at fifty 
dollars a ton. 

Very diversified has been the evolu- 
tion inwomen’shiking apparel. Nowthey 


wear anything they like— breeches, slacks, lev 's or 
even sun suits. Any of these is an improvement >ver 
the early days. About 1902, a committee, after 
pious thought, advised lady Trippers to wear 
“skirts reaching halfway to the knees.” Chey 
neglected to specify whether this meant abo. ¢ or 
below the knees. Needless to say, no further at- 
tempts at fashion arbitrating have been ma:e, 

Camps never are established with any attempt 
at military precision. Each camper selec‘; his 
own site, or groups may camp together. The only 
rule is that single women shall camp in one area, 
single men in another, and married couples 
between them. 

“We learned long ago, too,” chuckles Major 
Leonard, “to spot the women’s camp dcown- 
stream unless we wanted soapsuds in our soup. 
They’re forever washing things. We had one 
who even washed her tent every few days.” 

Real high spots of the trip for many members 
are the evening campfires when talented Trippers 
are expected to entertain. One of the regulars is 
a famous concert violinist. Another is a profes- 
sional accordionist. Their music on a still night 
of full moon, with the blazing fire for footlights 
and the enfolding peaks for backdrop, is an 
experience few Sierrans ever forget. 

As it has conquered its problems and made 
mountaineering relatively easy, the club has 
brought a measure of rough refinement to the 
High Country. Today, a plain trail, road-grade 
in many places, runs almost the full length of the 
Sierra Nevada’s crest, skirting peaks, crossing 
glaciers and affording breath-taking panoramas 
at every turn. It is named for John Muir. 

At various places in the mountains, the club 
has built lodges and huts. It now has ten of 
these, some in regions considered inaccessible 
only a few years ago. The largest accommodates 
165 guests overnight and several are kitchen- 
staffed the year around. 

To keep out commercial interests, it has 
bought and preserved more than 1000 acres of 
wild territory, including a famous natural soda 
spring, and has been a powerful factor in saving 
the groves of giant redwoods and Sequoias. The 
club’s work is a labor of love; no officer or leader 
draws a salary. 

“The wilderness,” said slight, sinewy Major 
Leonard, “should be reserved neither for the 
aristocracy of money nor the aristocracy of the 
physically fit. It should be accessible to every- 
one.” The Sierra Club has done a great deal to 
further this aim. © 


> 


For supplementary information, see 
Facts for Holidays page 147. 
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A Frenchman Explores America 


. . 


BY PIERRE A. EMERY 


UKE MANY FRENCHMEN, I thought I knew Amer- 
ica even before I set foot on her soil. I had read 
somany books and seen so many motion pictures 
that I thought of myself as almost an authority. 
The entrance into New York harbor did not dis- 
illusion me. The whistles, the tugs, the Statue of 
Liberty, the skyscrapers—here was the opening 
of a hundred movies. But the very next day I 
changed my mind—because of an apple-pie 
factory. F 

We traveled 15,000 miles back and forth across 
America. In every village, town and city our 
preconceived ideas about America were turned 
upside down. By the time we reached Kansas, it 
was like a postgraduate trip through Alice in 
Wonderland. 

One of our group of five architects, sent by the 
French Cultural Relations Department on a 
postwar survey of the U.S., had expressed a 
desire to see an assembly line. Where one went, 
all went. The factory was a huge place of many 
windows. The belt moved round and round: pie- 
plate, crust, sliced apples, sugar, molasses, all 
mechanical, all without the touch of human 
hands. Round and round, then into the ovens 
and out came the pies like marching soldiers. 
There was nothing like this in all France. 
Aseembly-line production of cars I could under- 
stand, of shoes, yes—but pies, it was too much. 

l asked our guide in the pie factory if the pies 
were good and he said yes. I asked him if he ate 
them and he said no. In explanation he added: 
“My mother bakes her own pies. They’re the real 
McCoy.” 

Despite innumerable explanations the phrase 
“the real McCoy” still remains a mystery to me. 
Although I had studied English in school, and 
thought I spoke it fairly well, this problem of 
language was one with which I wrestled during 
our entire trip. 

The New York taxi drivers, perhaps the most 
loquacious of all Americans, displayed a great 
interest in my struggles with the language. Many 
of them hazarded the opinion that I must be 
Scotch. I assumed that this was intended as a 
compliment, so never dared undeceive them. 

New York is the Paris of the United States, 
but a strange Paris, a Paris with a touch of the 
Arabian Nights. Where else in the world can one 
go into a single store and buy a typewriter, a live 
donkey, 2 painting by Georges Braque, a crate of 
baby chicks, a canoe, a ham from Virginia, an 
airplane, and the latest books from South 
America? 

But ali this, we were told, was not America, 
not the real America. This phrase was always ac- 
companied with a wave in the general direc- 
ton of the Hudson River. Nor could the real 
America Le seen from a plane, a train, or a boat. 
For this, all insisted, one needed a car. 
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In one store a typewriter, a donkey, a ham, a plane and books. for sale. C’est magnifique! 


We managed to find an old car. It was highly 
recommended by the secondhand dealer. He 
said that she knew the United States inside out. 
As proof, he opened the luggage compartment 
and showed us many license plates, some quite 
ancient, but each issued by a different state. 

But to possess a car was not enough. A driver’s 
license was required. For this one had to pass an 
examination. The member of our group who had 
been chosen to do the driving spoke no English. 
He learned by heart all the questions and answers 
in a wonderful little volume called, I think, The 
Perfect Driver’s Guide Book. 

We all accompanied him to the examination. 
He sat up front with the examiner, the four of us 
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in the back. He performed beautifully, winding 
in and out of the heavy traffic with expertness. 
Then came the oral examination. The memorized 
answers rolled from his lips. We heaved a sigh of 
relief. And then, the examiner turned crafty. He 
asked the driver what he would do if he came to 
a cattle crossing on the road. 

Our man gazed out at the streaming traffic, at 
the sidewalks and the high buildings, and replied 
that he did not know what a cattle crossing was. 
Triumphantly, the examiner turned and looked 
at us. We, too, gazed out at Fifth Avenue, where 
one rarely encounters herds of cattle; then one 
by one we shook our heads. The Perfect Driver’s 
Guide had let us down. 

On his return match, our driver passed with 
flying colors. This time there was a different 
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In Hollywood the ruins of war and proof of my service in Italy. Voila! 


examiner, a man who apparently cared nothing 
for sheep or cows or whether or not they ever got 
safely across Fifth Avenue. Weeks later, in Kansas, 
I saw our driver in action against a flock of 
sheep. He blew the horn twice, spreading panic 
among the animals, and drove straight on 
through. Whether or not this is the correct pro- 
cedure none of us ever found out, for we had left 
The Perfect Driver’s Guide in our New York hotel. 

At last we started out on the long search for 
the true America. And wherever we went the 
America of our dreams, the America of the books 
and the movies, eluded us. Whenever we thought 
we had found it, someone always told us: “You 
must go elsewhere. Here you see only one aspect, 
and this does not give you the true picture.” 

It was in New England that I discovered one 
of America’s great charms for the foreign vis- 
itor: the juxtaposition of the new and the old. It 
was in Boston, in the tiny Savoy café, that I 
heard the finest Negro jazz orchestra in the 
United States. And on a little crooked street in 
Old Boston I found a tattooing shop that sur- 
passed anything I had ever seen in any port in 
the world. 

Due to the insistence of the literary member of 
our group, whose eyes became alight when any- 
one mentioned Melville, we visited both Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard. Our literary one 
rushed from one end of Nantucket to the other 
searching for the whaling boats and the whalers. 
Alas, they had disappeared. Only a small mu- 
seum remained. 
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‘America is finished,” he said darkly. “They 
have forgotten Herman Melville.” 

Just outside of Provincetown, I had my most 
memorable American meal. Some friends in- 














Brave and fearsomely gay, the garb 
of week-ending Americans. Zut! 


vited us to a clambake. None of us knew what 
a clambake was, but it was explained as a sort of 

beach picnic. Immediately we nodded oy 

heads, envisioning the wicker baskets, the usual 

paté, the inevitable cold chicken, the persistent 

sliced tomatoes. But, once on the beach, we 

learned differently. 

A long trench was dug in the sand and lined 
with smooth round pebbles and rocks. On top 
of this an enormous fire was set blazing. The fire 
was allowed to die down to nothing, then the 
red-hot stones were swept clean with brooms and 
covered with a layer of seaweed. On top of the 
seaweed were placed hundreds of clams, then an. 
other layer of seaweed and dozens and dozens of 
lobsters. More seaweed and row on row of sweet 
corn. Still more seaweed, and then a canvas 
tarpaulin was thrown over the steaming mound 
and anchored with heavy rocks. Then everyone, 
cooks included, went for a swim. 

Two hours later the cooks threw back the 
tarpaulin. Out poured a pungent billow of steam 
that made everyone’s mouth water. There were 
no knives and forks. Large bath towels substi- 
tuted for napkins. We ate for hours. Never 
have I tasted such food. 

It is strange how the names of European cities 
are repeated in the names of the villages of Amer- 
ica: Paris, Odessa, Moscow, Berne. I searched 
without success for Sinclair Lewis’ Zenith. | 
found no Main Street. I saw no Babbitt. On 
every little town’s main thoroughfare I looked 
into shop windows, original to the point of being 
a trifle surrealist. 

Here were displayed, among other things, 
the amazing hats which American girls wear 
without a qualm or a blush. Hats that would 
make a Parisian modiste green with envy. 

Nowhere in the world is there anything as 
varied as America. Of one thing I am assured: 
for scenery the American has no need to travel 
abroad. 

In Detroit were the real assembly lines—the 
automobiles. Americans take their cars as a 
matter of course. With the French, they are a 
passion. It is the color that excites one at 
Detroit—the green, blue, red, black, gray and 
yellow of the coupés, station wagons and lim- 
ousines. Nothing is more amazing than the sight 
of various car parts moving about overhead on 
cranes, like the multicolored wings of different 
kinds of insects. Young men, not unlike general- 
staff liaison officers during the war, see to it 
that the beautifully co-ordinated machine runs 
smoothly. Someday, perhaps, one of these young 
men will make a mistake—anything can hap- 
pen—and then the assembly line will produce 
some amazing monsters—cars with yellow bodies, 
red fenders, blue roofs, fantasies straight out of 
Walt Disney. The individual guilty of this 
blunder will be discharged, no doubt, but Amer- 
ica will have made a great step forward, a great 
discovery on the road to the unforeseen and the 
original. 

But the true face of America we never found, 
not in Detroit nor in San Francisco, not in Den- 
ver, Chicago, or the cities in between. Perhaps 
there was no face. Yet, strangely, no matter how 
they varied, one felt that there was something 
common. Privately, I called this feeling the 
American flavor. For, to me, that was what it 
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On the roads of America the signs of European cities 


was: the difference between an American cig- 
arette and a European one. 

For instance, there are the trailers which today 
symbolize the American’s vagabond spirit and 
his yearning for the great open spaces. They dot 
the roads by the thousands. Europeans have 
never seen anything like the trailer, nor have 
we anything to compare with the tourist cabin 
and the tourist home. 

The United States is the only place in the 
world, I think, where, in the middle of the night, 
you can walk into a comfortable, well-heated 
cabin, equipped with shower and bath, and find 
a sign on the door which reads as follows: 

“Welcome to this cabin. Make yourself at 
home. Don’t wake up the manager. You can 
pay tomorrow when you leave.” 

It was in relation to tourist cabins that we had 
our most embarrassing incident. Soon after the 
trip started, we learned that these hospitable 
cabins were marked by modest neon signs. One 
‘vening after a long day’s driving, when we were 
all tired and worn out, the driver stopped in 
front of a neon sign. It was in the middle of the 
night and we roused what we thought to be the 
Manager. Perhaps it was because our English 
was bad that we could not make him under- 
stand; perhaps it was that he was not used to 
having five sleepy Frenchmen talking to him all 
at once—but neither could we understand him. 
At last, he got it through his head that what we 
wanted were accommodations for the night. He 
a into another room and snapped on the 
ight, 

_ “These,” he said wearily, “are the only sleep- 
ing accommodations that we have here.” 
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The room was lined with coffins. The man 
was an undertaker. From then on we paid 
special attention to our neon signs. 

The most beautiful natural spot in America, 
to my way of thinking, is the place of the giant 
redwoods of California. 

Here the trees rise to a height unimagined 
by any European. In every direction they form 
endless corridors of Gothic arches—a thousand 
cathedrals such as Europe can never build. Here, 
at last, man senses his insignificance. Here he 
surely walks with God. And yet, most Amer- 
icans when queried about the redwoods smile 
and say: “They’re the biggest trees in the 
world.” 

It is the American love tryst with “bigness” 
that stings the foreigner most. A famous French 
architect, Le Corbusier, who at one time was my 
boss, was interviewed about ten years ago by 
newspapermen on landing in New York. The 
reporters insisted he make some statement about 
the tremendous size of the city’s skyscrapers. 
Goaded by their insistence, he finally told them: 
**T feel that the skyscrapers are too small.” 

On one occasion I used the line myself. One 
day an American tourist asked, condescend- 
ingly I thought, whether I’d ever seen anything 
anywhere in the world to equal the giant red- 
woods. 

Immediately Le Corbusier’s words flew into 
my mind. 

“The trees are too small,”’ I said. 

He stared at me, then said, “Can you make 
bigger ones?” and stalked away. To this day I 
do not know whether or not he thought of the 
trees as something his great-grandfather had built. 


It was at Twentieth Century-Fox I took the 
best war picture I ever made. The setting of 
the Italian city in ruins, which was used for the 
movie, A Bell for Adano, is so startlingly real— 
and I know a thing or two about bombed cities 
since it is my job to rebuild them—that I 
couldn’t resist the impulse to have my picture 
taken standing in front of “‘the ruins,” so that at 
least my grandchildren might have some evi- 
dence that I took part in the Italian campaign. 

Since my trip, I have often thought of writing 
a guidebook for the foreign traveler in the 
United States. Unlike the Baedeker, it would 
dwell mainly on the art of international relations 
between individuals. It would contain all man- 
ner of odd information. 

It would state that the U.S. is the last refuge 
of a code of politeness that is very strict, a bit 
conventional, and imbued with the spirit of the 
now forgotten, somewhat provincial, exclusive 
social circles of the Old World. Thus, the Euro- 
pean would learn that there is still one country 
in the world where you remove your hat in an 
elevator, where a man gives his seat to an old 
lady in a bus. 

That the custom of sending greeting cards is 
not designed exclusively to stimulate the sta- 
tionery business, but also to maintain the ties of 
friendship in a rapid-paced, complex world. 

That the American man is probably the best- 
dressed man in the world. But only for five days 
a week. On week ends he blossoms like a flower. 
Then he clothes himself in a variety of fashion 
and a riot of color. I would warn the foreign 
visitor not to strive to emulate this fashion. He 
is uneasy in such clothes and wears them badly. 

As for the more serious things, such as Liberty, 
my little guidebook would contain only one 
sentence. This is it: 

“As a foreign visitor in the United States you 
may travel far and wide, north, south, east and 
west, and never once will anyone ask to see your 
papers, and never once will anyone attempt to 
control your movements or your thoughts.” 

Because America is not one country but rather 
fifty countries, all different, and all, somehow, 
alike, I never did find what my friends called 
“the real America.”” Once I glimpsed her face, 
and therefore my odd guidebook would also 
contain an open letter to the State Department. 

“Dear State Department,” the letter would 
say, ‘“‘there is a place in America which is unlike 
any other place in the world. The name of this 
place is Mount Vernon. Here, in a few acres of 
beautiful countryside, resides the very heart and 
soul of America. 

“There are many other historic places in the 
world and even in the United States, but I know 
of none which combine simplicity and a direct 
appeal to the feeling of greatness kept alive by 
the fervent devotion of an entire people. This is 
certainly the one and only spot where every 
American recognizes himself, where he is fully 
aware of his pride in being an American. This 
sense of being, of completeness, exudes so 
strongly from the countryside, from the house 
and grounds, from the reverence with which each 
object is regarded, that, were I an American 
legislator, I should require every immigrant who 
desires to become an American citizen to make 
a brief pilgrimage to Mount Vernon.” © 
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Some turista costumes amazed, amused, or awoke the Mexicans : The locals pay homage to the “Shoo-Shoo Baby” of Guadalupe 








Book pavilions feature Carlos Dickens and Ernesto Hemingway 
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BY MICHAEL BERRY 


SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 


The Cuernavaca sombrero salesman wears the only felt hat in sight 


Mr. Berry on a busman’s holiday 


MY RECENT TRIP to Mexico, D.F., was planned to 
be a vacation from brush and pencil. But before I 
knew it I had filled a sketchbook. Maybe it was 


_ the Indian woman taking a pig to market, tied to 
_her big toe, that set me off. 


All my sketches were made within local bus 
range of the capital, and I found bus stops ideal 
for observing cross sections of Mexican life. At a 
stop on the Chapultepec line I caught a soldier 
practicing his recently acquired reading on “El 
Pato Pascual’ (Donald Duck), a pair of starry- 
eyed lovers, two urchins competing for the pesos 
of an affluent gentleman, with lottery tickéts and 
newspapers. Near by a peon’s wife briefed him 
on the evils of pulqué, which in Mexico provides 
the poor man’s lost week end. 

Not all American tourists, unfortunately, 
dressed in good taste. A certain broker (I guessed) 
went native in garish finery, while the female he 
escorted was attired for a boudoir breakfast. 

Tuesday was market day in San Martin, and 
Indians flocked in from miles around to sell their 
chickens, baskets and produce. Happily they 
spent the proceeds. A popular shop offered 


dresses for eighteen pesos (about $3.70). 
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THE RISING SUN lies in a notch in the Great 
Smoky Mountains and a thin mist lifts from the 
Tellico River as the car rushes along the river 
- road, Inside the car there is a perfume com- 
pounded of gun oils, leather boots, cigar and 
pipe smoke, and comfortably old hunting clothes. 

You draw a deep breath and thank your 
lucky stars for the privilege of being here—your 
lucky stars and a pretty blonde. You never saw 
her, but one September day in the Nashville 
offices of the Division of Game and Fish of the 
Tennessee Conservation Department, the 
pretty blonde, blindfolded, thrusts her 
hand into a jar filled with paper slips, 
each slip bearing a number and each rep- 
resenting one of the hundreds of appli- 
cations received during the first three 
weeks of September from hunters all 
over the country. She extracts twenty 
of the slips, each one resulting in the issu- 
ance of a permit authorizing a party of 
from four to ten hunters to engage in the 
chase of Sus scrofa, the European wild boar, 
in the Tellico Game Management Area of 
the Cherokee National Forest, the only 
spot in the Western Hemisphere where 
the beast is found wild. Thus chosen, you 
will find yourself the following October 
or November up betimes and about to 
hunt the beast of kings. 

You see a concrete bridge ahead and, 
this side of it, several parked cars sur- 
rounded by hunters, in red-and-green 
checks and khaki and blue jeans. Ted 
pulls the car up behind a pickup. 
Chris leaps out with a whoop and pumps 
the hand of a large uniformed figure who 
is introduced to you as that old son-of-a- 
gun Walter, the supervisor of fish and 
game. You shake hands, too, with Ben 
Ellis, “the best damned guide in the 
mountains.”’ (If it were his brother Zack 
Ellis the introduction would have been 
the same and equally true.) And finally 
you meet the leader of the hounds, Old 
Joe Dog, a broad-chested, black-and-tan 
hound with soft brown eyes. 

Ted and others are taking their rifles 
out of the cases. Other members of the 
hunt come over to the car and discuss 
cartridges. Chris talks over plans with 
Ben Ellis, Walter and a couple of game war- 
dens. At last there is a whirr of starters ahead 
and everyone jumps for his car. 

“Where we going?’”’ someone shouts. 


“Upper Tellico,’ Chris replies. 
Old Joe Dog Makes Music 


There is a general backing up and turning 
around. Then the cavalcade heads across the 
bridge and along the river, at first briskly, then 
slowly. You see heads leaning out of the cars 
ahead. A horn blows and the cavalcade stops be- 
side the road. You get out and as you pass the 
pickup with the dogs you see Old Joe Dog and a 
younger spittin’ image standing on the tail gate 
sniffing the air. Ben Ellis and others are looking 
down on a track. It looks like a deer track, but 
the leading edge is well-rounded instead of 
pointed. It is about two and a half inches in 
diameter and, toward the front, a good inch 
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deep. You join them and insert cartridges into 
the magazine of your .348. 

“Looks like a good un,” Ben says. “And only 
one of ’em. No shoats to divide the dogs.” 

Somebody has already brought Old Joe Dog 
and the spittin’ image on leashes. The dogs brush 
past the legs of the hunters and sniff the road 
shoulder. Old Joe Dog comes upon the track 
and after a few sniffs, lifts his head and gives vent 
to something that is a cross between bark, moan 
and bay. The younger dog seconds excitedly and 


Lucky is he who is chosen 


to hunt the wild boar 
in Tennessee’s rugged mountains 
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in a higher pitch. The remaining two dogs in the 
pickup chime in with staccato soprano and bari- 
tone, then whine in excitement. A bug runs down 
your back, around the front and back up again. 
Dog music. It varies with the dogs and the 
quarry and even the region, but wherever you 
hear it, that visceral shiver catches you. There is 
no sensation quite like it. 

Ted brings the other two dogs around and 
Ben Ellis takes the four leashes in his hand. The 
dogs pull toward the brush off the road. The talk 
is filled with local geography, hard to follow. 

**Hit looks to me like if we have luck we'll find 
him somewhere up there on the hill, bedded 
down,” says Ben. “We'll try to turn him thisa- 
way. But he might could cross over toward Bald 
River or North River either.” 

“Well, all right,” replies Chris. “We'll try to 
cover as good as we can. How many guns we 
got? . . . Eleven, including Ben? Good. We’ll 








send a couple into Green Cove in case he hit, 
across Sugar Mountain. We'll put others jp 
Spivy Cove, and Pheasant Branch in case fy 
crosses the river. We'll cover Davis Creek and 






put the rest along the road. And if you cross the har | 
river and head toward Whigg Mountain, we’l headin 
pick up a bunch and drive them over to North oe 
River and put them out around Laurel, the old pet 
Davis place and Big Cove. That suit you, Ben” sees 
Ben Ellis rubs his chin and says softly, “Hi ce . 
ought to do it, if we-uns have luck.” into a | 
Chris looks around. “Anybody want to =o 
chase Ben?” hear th 
There is some laughter, but no one vol. wah 
unteers. Then you say, trying to be nop. 4 23 
chalant, “I'll try it.” oe” 
They all look at you. Ben Ellis meas mn 
ures you from hunting cap to boots, with = 
not a trace of expression on his face. He along t 
pulls his cap down and says, “I reckon a 
then, we’d best be going.” : = a 
Ben steps into the brush and hastily you ime 
follow. Chris goes along. He g 
“Do what Ben tells you and in case you ao, 
have to drop out or get confused, follow : 
any creek or water until you hit a gray. no 
eled road. It'll be either this one or the ; 
North River road, or, Lord help you, the Bd 1 
Bald River road. Wait on it and sooner Fae 
or later some one of us will pick you up.” ep 
The King Has Sharp Tusks leaves 
root an 


You hear the dogs again and, stepping 
briskly through the brush, you come upon 
Ben and the dogs in a grassy opening be- 
side a spring branch. The ground is thor- 
oughly rooted up for a radius of at least 
fifteen feet. 

“*Hit’s a good un,” Ben says. The dogs 
are pulling at the leash, heads low. Old 
Joe Dog leads them to a pine about ten 
inches in diameter, sniffs at some scars 
about twenty inches off the ground. The 
scars look as if they had been cut out with 
a half-inch gouge. 

Ben kneels down and looks it over. 
**Ain’t been long since he was here sharp- 
ening them tushes.” 

The dogs pull Ben along with excited 
yelps and an occasional bay. He hol 
them back, but you find yourself in a semi 
trot. The trail follows the spring branch several 
hundred yards and you come upon anothe 
grassy area which the boar has rooted up. 
dogs mill around in circles for some moment 
then head downhill, and in fifteen minutes you 
find yourself crossing the road again. 

Suddenly Old Joe Dog stops and, lifting his 
nose high, sings loud and long. The other dogs 
join in and for some seconds the music fills the 
air. Ben bends down and slips the leash off Old 
Joe Dog and his spittin’ image. They race & 
ward the river, then wander back and forth. 

Ben releases the remaining dogs and they 
bound forward. The white one with bluish mark 
ings runs straight into the river, crosses with 
great splashes. On the other side she lifts her 



















voice triumphantly. The other dogs rush acros Th 
pell-mell. : 
Ben Ellis nods at you and strides in pursult 
Without hesitation he wades the river. You fol 
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low. The dogs are far off now and Ben lengthens 
nis stride. He breaks way for both of you through 
the laurel and saplings up a hill. When you reach 
the top your breath is short and you are puffing 
hard. Ben-stops to listen. The dogs seem to be 
heading up the valley. You think: We can’t pos- 
sibly catch up. with them. 

But here on the ridge it is clearer and as Ben 
strides along you find it easier to keep up. The 
music of the dogs changes and Ben’s stride turns 
into a lope and then a run. You crash after him, 
and over the roar of your breathing you can 
hear the dogs more and more clearly. 

Ben stops. ““They’ve raised him,” he says. 

Your breath is too precious to expend on any- 
thing more than a grunt. 

“Sounds like the race will be up the cove,” he 
continues. “I reckon we’d best divide. You go 
along this-here ridge. I’ll go down to the branch. 
I'll give you a whoop iffen we go up the cove and 
two whoops iffen we start back. I’m satisfied 
it'll be up.” 

He goes down and after pausing another mo- 
ment to catch your breath, you begin walking. 
Shortly you hear a single whoop and you set out 
more briskly. Another half mile, or so you calcu- 
late, and the music grows more violent; but it is 
now farther ahead of you. You begin to trot. 

Your breath comes in gasps as you crash 
through the underbrush. After fifteen minutes 
your feet begin to drag through the litter of dried 
leaves and suddenly one of your toes catches in a 
root and you fall flat on your face. You lie there 


They find the wild boar’s spoor along a stream 
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The hounds ride to work in a pickup truck 





sucking air in great gulps, your chest heaving. 
You wonder what possessed you at your age to 
try this, anyhow. 

But the thought of an I-told-you-so look on 
Ben’s face brings you to your feet, and you set off 
again. As the ridge takes a turn you hear the 
baying again and both your spirits and your legs 
lift higher as you realize that the music of the 
race is closer now. You run around a boulder and 
find yourself facing a dip in the ridge at the head 
of the valley. The race seems to be heading for 
this dip. Beyond, the ground falls in a fierce slope 
toward another valley, then in the distance the 
mountains rise, ridge upon ridge, peak upon 
peak. You shift the gun to the other hand. Your 
strategy is simple. Here you hope to intercept 
the boar and the dogs. If not, you will follow 
them either back into the cove or out into the 
new valley. The farther you go the more brush 
you run into and when you reach the end of the 
incline you find yourself in a thicket of laurel and 
thin beeches. You stop to listen. 

Your ears ring with the pounding of your 
pulse. But the dogs are still in the valley. Their 
tune is different now, more savage and inter- 
rupted. You hear, mixed up with the song, a 
chilling dissonance. At last you realize that the 
dogs have the quarry bayed somewhere below 
you. You head down and you run into a sort of 
path, perhaps a deer runway. Your footing is 
surer here, and you profit by it. 


The Boar at Bay 


After some time you run into a jungle of rho- 
dodendron. Somewhere in the middle of it are 
the dogs. A saw brier rips across your chest. You 
burrow your way through a corridor between 
two great rhododendrons. On the other side 
you stop suddenly. 

From a massive head covered with grizzly 
hair, two small eyes, red with fury, glare at you 
over a tremendous snarling snout armed at each 
side with an outcurved tusk three or four inches 
long. 

Your first reaction is to back out. But you 
realize suddenly that the head is twenty feet 
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away and, even as you are thinking, a 
black-and-tan body slashes at the head and 

it whirls around and up in a savage upper- 

cut. While its head is turned, Blue rushes 

in on the rear flank and tries to sink her 
teeth in the thigh. The boar squeals, whirls 

like a flash and Blue leaps out of the way in 

a blurred streak. Now Old Joe Dog runs in 
and snaps at one of the rear legs. The spittin’ 
image appears out of the center of the laurel 
clump and turns the boar around till it faces you 
again. Now all four dogs attack from four dif- 
ferent directions. The boar catches Blue with his 
snout and tosses her over his back. Nimbly, 
Blue picks herself up and returns to the attack. 

You have been watching in fascination, but 
now it comes to you that you are not an audience 
but presumably one of the actors in the drama. 
You lift your gun to your shoulder. You follow 
the whirling boar, trying to keep the sights on 
him and off the dogs. Twice your finger begins to 
squeeze the trigger, but each time you stop in 
time just as a dog is covered by the bead. At last 
you have the bead on the massive shoulder and 
you curve your finger on the trigger. But before 
it quite begins to pull against the trigger the 
boar leaps out. You try to follow him over the 
barrel and you realize suddenly that the beast 
is coming at you, head down, mouth open and 
tusks exposed wickedly. 

Your trigger finger relaxes. You leap in the air 
and by valiant work on the part of all your 
guardian angels you stay in the air long enough 
for the beast to pass under you. As you come 
down, the dogs brush past you, lifting their voices 
loudly. You note that Old Joe Dog eyes you with 
something like disgust as he rushes past. 

You whirl as soon as you touch ground and 


jashing fangs - 


you are just in time tosee the last of the dogs disap- 
pear round a rhododendron. After a gasping fif- 
teen-minute run uphill you burst into another open 
space to find the boar facing you, back against 
a tremendous chestnut stump, dogs on the other 
three sides. Again you lift the gun and this time, 
forgetting the niceties of shooting, when you 
find the bead on the body of the boar, you pull the 
trigger with a most amateurish jerk. Quickly you 
work the lever to reload and you give the boar 
another shot. Again you reload, but you note 
that the boar has collapsed and, what clinches it, 
that Old Joe Dog is snarling at the other dogs. 

Hesitantly, gun at ready, you walk up. The 
boar is quivering slightly, but has apparently 
ceased to breathe. Later, when you and Ben are 
cleaning the animal, you discover that his whole 
side from shoulder to hip is protected by a carti- 
laginous shield nearly an inch thick, just under 
the skin. 

You measure him with your eyes. He is longer 
than your rifle and covered with a grizzly mix- 
ture of long black and badger hair. Though his 
legs are folded under him, his shoulde: stands 
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nearly eighteen inches off the ground. The 


shoulder slopes back sharply and the silhouette 
js not unlike that of a reclining lion. You touch 
the tusk on your side with the gunstock and you 
think morbidly what it might have done to you 
if you had not managed to leap. 

Up to this moment you have had some doubts 
about these Tennessee boars. The story goes that 
sometime around 1910 a group of Englishmen 
who owned a hunting preserve on the North 
Carolina side of the Smokies imported 
several pairs of boars from the Harz 

Mountains of Germany. For some 

years the boars were kept under 
fence in. the preserve. During the 
First World War, however, the pre- 
serve was neglected, 
the fences 
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rotted and the boars escaped into the mountains. 
They prospered and multiplied, and by the 
early 20’s considerable numbers roamed the 
mountains with only a few bears to contest 
their dominance of the forests. 

For years, unprotected by game laws, they 
were hunted by the mountain people and sports- 
men of the neighboring cities with such enthusi- 
asm that when the Cherokee National Forest was 
established they were well on their way to ex- 
tinction. The Federal Government and the 
State of Tennessee, working co-operatively, set 
up that part of the Forest south of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park asa boar preserve, and 
within a few years brought the boar population 
up sufficiently to permit controlled hunting. In 
the ten years since 1936 some one hundred fifty 
boars have been hauled out as trophies. 

That was the story, but until this 
moment you had been 

just a trifle skeptical of it. 

In the back of your mind 
there had lingered a sus- 
picion that, like the “boars” 

of Mexico and other places, 
these were merely wild do- 
mestic pigs. But now, looking 
at your prize, the suspicion 
melts away to nothing. You 
have never seen a European 


wild boar before, but certainly this is no ordi- 
nary pig. Indeed, you decide, the beast re- 
sembles a bear more than any pig you ever saw. 

You hear a crackling in the brush and you 
turn. Ben.Ellis breaks into the clearing. He 
looks at the boar, at the dogs, then at you. 

“Hit’s a good un, all right,” he pronounces 
in final judgment. “Got him good, didn’t you?” 
He looks up at the sky. “I make it about nine 
o’clock.” 

You look at your wrist watch and find it a 
quarter after. Your jaw drops. It was just after 
six when the dogs started on the trail. You 
couldn’t have been walking and running for 
something like three hours, not over these moun- 
tains. But as you realize that your wrist is quiver- 
ing, that your leg muscles still seem corded, and 
that you have to keep your mouth open wide to 
breathe at all, you suddenly sit down on a log. ' 


Home is the Huntsman 


It is late afternoon, however, before you have 
rassled the beast down into the cove and dragged 
it the mile and a half to the road. At last it lies 
sprawled on the fender of Ted’s car, paired on 
the other fender by another, slightly smaller one, 
which, scared out by the dogs in passing, ran 
across Ted’s stand and dropped only after it had 
taken four 200-grain bullets from Ted’s .35 
pump gun. 

As the car heads out for Tellico Plains you ad- 
mire the boar through the windshield and esti- 
mate what it has cost you—the couple of years 
of life expectancy you no doubt expended in the 
race. You picture the head, mounted, mouth open 
and tushes exposed wickedly, in your summer 
camp, and yourself standing under it, modestly 
relating the story of the hunt to your gaping 
guests. You sigh in satisfaction, despite the cramps 
which are seizing your legs. ® 


For supplementary information, see 
Facts for Holidays, page 147. 











Only when the ma are clear a the dogs come two quick shots . . 
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At the right, Trinity holds its own in Wall Street, New York City 
Miami Beach Is proud of its Romanesque St. Patrick's, below 





Our Country 


CHURCHES REFLECT THE VARIED CULTURES THAT 
HAVE COME TOGETHER TO MAKE UP AMERICA 


CHURCHES ALONE OF man’s architectural achieve- 
ments have less nationality than personality. 
Unique as a church may be to its particular wor- 
shipers, it still bears kinship to other churches 
the world over. 

America itself is a melting pot of religions, as 
much as of races or political credos. Our churches 
bear plainly the marks of the Old World cultures 
that have inspired them, yet have an individ- 
uality of their own. St. Patrick’s in Miami Beach 
is modeled boldly after the famous basilica of St. 
Peter's in Rome, but its sun-drenched surface 
reflects Florida as well. And Trinity, in New 
York’s Wall Street, lifts southern-Européan spires 
bravely against the background of higher sky- 
scrapers. 

The little French church in the Pyrenees might 
pass, on superficial observation, as a California 
mission, but probably, to its communicants, it 
stands alone and especially French. 





42 A rural church with its graveyard in the French Pyrene™ 










Shooting the rapids: Each spill cut 
their dwindling supplies 









Amateurs on the Amazon 
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A CITY-BRED COUPLE, A CLERK AND A SCHOOLTEACHER, TURNED 








MY WIFE was a schoolteacher and I was a clerk. 
But for years we had dreamed of adventure, of 
leading an expedition into the jungle, of captur- 
ing wild animals and bringing them back alive. 
And we banked every nickel we could save, in 
uf special expedition fund. 

Last November we left for South America 
With two trunks, two suitcases—and our dreams. 
We were to be gone a year. We would sail up the 
muddy, jungle-draped Amazon to its “*head- 
Waters. We would scale the Andes, push on into 
Petu. We would study primitive peoples, would 
bring back rare birds and animals, perhaps even 
Alive hoatzin, that strange jungle creature 
Which is a missing link between birds and fish. 

We were back in less than five months. We 
Mer got within a thousand miles of Peru. We 

Our guns, our cameras, our supplies, every- 
thing but the clothes on our backs. Our guide 
Gerted us and we starved for sixteen days in 
theheart of the jungle. We were preyed upon by 
MOsquitoes, strange ants, poisonous insects. I 
“ame down with such a fever that we had to be 

out of the jungle. And the live hoatzin we 
ttied to bring back died on the way. 

Still the expedition was far from a failure. We 
WO city people who had never before been two 

d miles from home, who had no training 

"¥¢ what we had picked up at near-by zoos, 

Went more than a thousand miles up the Amazon. 


nch Pyrenees 
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BY CHARLES W. DARLINGTON 
WITH RICHARD L. FIELD 


We caught plenty of wild animals and those we 
brought out alive more than paid the $2700 our 
expedition cost us. And we learned sufficient 
about the jungle to assure the success of my next 
expedition. For, although my wife says flatly 
that she never wants “to return to that green 
hell,” and doesn’t want me to go back either, 
I’m already making plans. 

Other inexperienced people might do the 
same things we did, but they would have to 
match our incredible luck, or they would never 
live to tell about it. There is, however, a jungle 
journey I can recommend, even for amateurs. 
It offers all the beauty, some of the adventure— 
and none of its terror. I will describe it later. 

We had magnified the romance of camping 
along the Amazon, of chattering monkeys rac- 
ing through the trees, of vivid parrots and ma- 
caws. But we had minimized the realities. 

We knew the jungle would be hot and damp. 
We did not foresee that the rains and the steam- 
ing heat would rot the clothing from our backs, 
that mold would disintegrate the shoes on our 
feet, that our canned food would spoil before we 
opened it, or that we would live for three days on 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANCIS CHASE 


THEIR BACKS ON CIVILIZATION TO EXPLORE BRAZILIAN JUNGLES 


a ten-cent jar of peanut butter, rationing it to 
ourselves, one fingerful to a meal, and enjoying 
it, though it had become rancid. 

We had expected moments of fear. We were 
not prepared for the terror of near drowning in 
bottomless swamps, of wandering, lost, in the 
deep jungle, of seeing men gored to death by 
wild buffalo, of watching drunken natives battle 
with machetes. Just thinking of some of our ex- 
periences still sends cold shivers down our spines. 

I had dreamed of a jungle expedition since 
I was twelve. The books and movies of Frank 
Buck started it. Other kids have the same dream. 
Then they grow up, get a job, marry—and the 
dream is forgotten. I got a job and I married. 
But I kept on dreaming. I have my wife to 
thank for that. Gertrude wanted to go too. 

When the war ended last summer our expedi- 
tion fund had grown to $4000. Our dreams be- 
came concrete plans. We quit our jobs, gave up 
our home in suburban Philadelphia, sold our 
furniture, bought equipment. I worked with the 
keepers at the Philadelphia Zoo, learning as 
much about animal care as time allowed before 
sailing for Belém in northern Brazil. 

Our room in Belém’s Grande Hotel, at first 
sight, was a shock. Lizards crawled the walls, 
three-inch cockroaches roamed the floor and 
millions of ants would appear suddenly as if 
from nowhere. But months later when we 
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returned from the jungle, the Grande Hotel 
with its showers (one for men and one for women 
on each floor) seemed the height of elegance. 

Belém, a Moorish-looking city with gay- 
colored buildings, is a metropolis of northern 
Brazil. Most of its 200,000 citizens are of Por- 
tuguese descent. They are filled with curiosity 
and friendliness. Their greetings are profuse with 
hugs and back-patting, no matter how frequent 
the meeting. We fell quickly into the custom. 

The director of the Belém zoo agreed to board 
animals we might capture, and warned me of the 
dangers of the jungle. “It is no place to take a 
woman,” he cautioned. Many were to repeat 
that warning. “‘We will see,” I told them all. 
We saw! I’d hesitate to take Gertrude back .to 
the deep jungle for all the animals in Brazil. 

It was luck that took us to Maraj6, an almost 
unknown island lying in the mouth of the Ama- 
zon. It is twice as big as Massachusetts and 
stretches hundreds of miles between the Amazon 
and Para rivers. A friend had suggested that I 
call on a Senhor Jayme Dacier Lobato in Belém. 
It turned out that he was one of the “lords” of 
Maraj6, the owner of thousands of cattle and 
many thousand acres. He insisted that we spend 
two weeks on the island. We could catch animals 
there, he promised, could toughen ourselves for 
the jungle. 

Two weeks later we sailed with Senhor Lobato 
on a small river steamer. Its capacity was 240 
passengers, but 670 men, women and children 
were jammed aboard. We stood up all night, 
unable to move, pinned against the rail by a 
sweating mass of humanity. We disembarked at 
Soure, and proceeded toward Lobato’s fazen- 
das, or ranches. For two days we traveled by 
ox-back, our mounts knee-deep in mire. Driving 
rains soaked us to the skin, then the sun baked 
the mud on our backs. 

Sixty of Senhor Lobato’s caboclos were waiting 
to greet us, each shaking hands and hugging us 
in the local fashion. The ranch house was just a 
shack in which to hang our hammocks. Two 
bricks, in one corner, served as our stove; twigs 
were the fuel. Our food consisted of rice, fish, 
coffee and farinha, a raw, coarse flour ground 
from a beet-shaped tuber. That was to be our 
standard, never-varying, Brazilian meal—break- 
fast, dinner, supper—month after month. 

We rested here for a day, then started by 
horseback for another of Senhor Lobato’s fazen- 
das. We were slogging through dangerous swamp- 
land, made even more treacherous by a heavy 
downpour, when Gertrude uttered a scream of 
terror. I swung around, saw her horse disap- 
pearing in the morass. I started toward her. My 
horse slipped, went down. Hip-deep in mire I 
fought on. Like a man running in a nightmare, 
I could barely move my legs. 

I heard Lobato shout, “Stay where you 
are!” Then he barked orders at his men. It 
seemed hours before they reached Gertrude, 
tossed her a rope and dragged her to safety. She 
Was terribly shaken, sobbing. While I comforted 
her, the men attempted the seemingly impossible 
Job of rescuing her horse. Finally, they worked 


‘trong ropes under its body, pulled it onto 
firmer ground. 


A mixture of Indian, Portuguese and African, 


the caboclos of Marajé are a dark-skinned, happy 
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On wild Marajé: The Darlingtons, seated 
left, relax on Senhor Lobato’s fazenda. 


lot. They serve the fazenda owners, tend the 
cattle, herding them onto high ground during 
the rainy season from January to June, when 
half the island is under water. Their greatest 
sport is hunting the wild buffalo, which they 
tame and breed. 

I was delighted to go on a hunt a few days 
later. It would be a lesson in capturing animals 
alive. When we spotted a herd, after a five-hour 
ride, we maneuvered to cut out a straggler, a 
1200-pound steer. Caboclos sent lassos spinning 
around its horns, until ropes from four directions 
held it motionless. Now began the long game 
of wearing down the buffalo. At last it seemed 
completely done in and two caboclos ran forward 
to tie its feet. There was a slip-up. The ropes 
slackened for an instant. Before the buffalo could 
be thrown again two men and two horses were 
gored to death. It took hours more in the broil- 
ing sun before the animal could be brought in. 

During our rides over the island we saw plenty 
of animals—a rare black jaguar, anteaters, capy- 
baras, armadillos, many more. We were anxious 
to get started collecting them. Our first catch 
was an anteater. I was on horseback when I 
spotted it in the jungle. I ran it down, slid off 
my horse and pounced on its back. I remembered 
to pick it up like a kitten, keeping clear of its 
sharp front claws. That anteater is now in the 
Philadelphia Zoo. Next was a six-foot-long 
water boa, which I grabbed just before it could 
slide into the water. An armadillo and a capy- 
bara followed; then a number of birds—scarlet 
ibis, herons, shoebills, japins and spoonbills. 

There were plenty of hoatzins. They live in 
the imbajuba shrub which grows beside all the 
rivers and lakes of Maraj6. When young and 
featherless they have webbed wings, and if 
frightened they drop from the imbajuba bush and 
swim away under water. They are clumsy, easy 
to catch, and are one of the commonest birds in 
Brazil. Yet there are no specimens in North 
American zoos; they feed on leaves from the 
imbajuba, without which they perish. We waited 
until just before sailing for home to catch one, 
and brought quantities of imbajuba leaves. Still 
our hoatzin died. 


Back in Belém we told the Chief of Indian 
Affairs we wanted to combine animal collecting 
along the Amazon with the study of Indians. He 
suggested we first visit the six-foot-six-inch Uru- 
bus, who live along the Rio Gurupy. There, we 
could hire canoes and work back to the Amazon. 
It sounded fine. At dawn on New Year’s Day we 
took off on the wildest train ride of our lives. 
Our destination was Braganga, 100 miles to the 
south, and the tiny comic-strip train, with its 
wood-burning locomotive, roared through the 
jungle at four miles an hour. We sat in miniature 
cattle cars, and the steady shower of sparks made 
sieves of our clothing, blistered our arms and 
faces. The first time the train was derailed Ger- 
trude and I were alarmed. After that it became 
routine. The train would jump the track and jerk 
to a stop. There would be several whistle toots, 
and men would emerge from the jungle, fell 
trees and pry us back onto the narrow-gauge 
rails. We were supposed to reach Braganga in ten 
hours. It took twenty-eight! 

Braganga lies on the Rio Gurupy, and the 
Urubus are five days upriver. We found a small 
boat with a dilapidated motor, to take us part 
way. At dawn we loaded our equipment in the 
boat, and the owner cranked the engine. It 
wouldn’t start. I cut up old shoe leather to make 
gaskets. I fashioned other makeshift parts. We 
worked all day and at 8:45 p.m. we chug-chugged 
away. We were bound for Vizeu, normally a 
two-day trip. The motor stopped forty-two times, 
and each time meant major repairs and back- 
breaking cranking. Our food supplies gave out. 
For three days our jar of rancid peanut butter 
was breakfast, dinner and supper. 

The boat owner split water-soaked logs and 
ate the eight-inch transparent worms he found 
inside. We balked at those, but we did toast and 
enjoy the grubs that live inside coconut husks. 

At night we camped on the river bank as we 
had dreamed of doing—except that we were prey 
for swarms of insects. We had taken jungle ham- 
mocks, complete with mosquito netting, but they 
were too hot, and we had discarded them. We 
regretted it now. 

Vizeu, we found on the sixth day, was just a 
jungle clearing. A couple hundred caboclos lived 
there in palm-thatched huts set on stilts. The 
rainy season, during which the river rises many 
feet, already had started. Daily at noon and 7 
P.M. it poured for an hour or two. We located 
such a hut and slung our hammocks. We were 
too worn out to be bothered by the bats clinging 
to the ceiling, the spiders, roaches, lizards and 
other animal and insect life that shared our 
quarters. Gertrude had taken her quinine faith- 
fully, but I had been careless. Now I developed 
chills and fever. I dosed myself with quinine and 
atabrine, and gradually the malaria abated. 

Contrary to advice, there were no canoes at 
Vizeu. We decided to forget the Urubus. We 
would return to Braganga, ride the jungle rail- 
road back to Belém, and catch a river steamer up 
the Amazon. I sought the owner of the boat 
whose motor I had rebuilt forty times on the trip 
up the Rio Gurupy. He wanted to stay in Vizeu. 
There was nothing to do but wait, and the pros- 
pect was grim. For some reason, the natives of 
Vizeu had taken a strong dislike to us. They con- 
sumed quantities of a powerful native whisky, 
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followed us everywhere that we went, and made 
threatening remarks. 

One night a man crept into our hut. I fright- 
ened him away, but I heard him sneaking back 
the next night. 

Gertrude was terrified. I went outside. He 
saw my gun and slunk away. I fired over his 


head, shouted in broken Portuguese, “‘Next time 
I shoot to kill.”” We weren’t bothered again. 


There is no such thing as law and order in this 
part of the jungle. We saw a violent argument 
between two drunken caboclos. One drew a long 
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knife and ripped the other’s chest from shoulder 
to abdomen. We got back to our hut, fast. 
Nothing happened to the man who did the 
carving, and when we left Vizeu four or five 
days later the victim, sewed up with needle and 
thread, was recovering and swearing venge- 
ance. 

The rainy season was on in full force. Every 
day I had to clean the rust from my guns. Our 
clothing began to fall apart. Our shoes molded 
inside and out. Before we put them on we al- 
ways held them upside down—to empty the 


water and to make sure that no tarantulas 
lurked inside. 

We made daily trips through the jungle that 
hemmed in Vizeu. There were some small horses 
owned by the caboclos. Gertrude and I borrowed 
them and rode along the edge of the jungle, push- 
ing in wherever a trail had been broken. The 
heavy silence and the dark shadows played tricks 
on our imaginations, gave us an eerie feeling that 
someone, hostile Indians perhaps, was watching. 
Then the undergrowth would become even more 
dense and we would be forced to turn back. Un- 
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til you have seen it you can’t realize how im- 
passable the jungle is. Vines, some as thick as 
your arm, some the size of wrapping twine, grow 
almost in a solid mass. 

When day after day passed, with no prospect 
of our getting out of Vizeu, I began to lose 
heart. Would we ever get up the Amazon and 
into Peru? Then I would see a mile-long stream 
of scarlet ibis fly over the jungle, or a flight of 
white herons, and my determination would 
surge stronger than ever. I would search again 
for a caboclo who would sail us to the Amazon. 
Finally I found one. It looked like a lucky 
break at last. 

It wasn’t. We traveled 200 or 300 miles, then, 
while we were asleep in our hammocks the 
second night, he sailed away, taking all that re- 

d of our food. 
_ We had no idea where we were, and we 
buldn’t have hacked our way through the 
agile if we had. All we could do was stay by the 
er and hope another boatman would come 
ag, fishing and hunting fruit. 

For sixteen days we saw no other human being, 

i we were starving. There was food all around 

@=<bananas, oranges and mangoes are fairly 

fntiful in the jungle—but the malaria had 

back worse than before and I didn’t have 
strength to cut through that wall of jungle 

es. I wouldn’t let Gertrude try it either; I 

mt want her that far out of my sight. 

O only hope of rescue was the river, and 

ay, all day, in our hammocks, watching and 

thing. We would jump up at every sound, 
ing it was someone coming to rescue us. 
before dusk, when the heat diminished, 
ikeys came out and birds flew overhead. I 
tthem and Gertrude roasted them. We were 
iting animals—to keep ourselves alive! 
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One of the birds we ate was a trogon. Slightly 
smaller than a crow, it had beautiful gold-and- 
black plumage. Even as we ate it, Gertrude and 
I commented on how beautiful it would look 
mounted. 

The only bit of food the caboclo had missed 
was a tin of chocolates. It had been opened, but 
half a dozen pieces were left. I found it the first 
day, showed it to Gertrude. She reached for 
it eagerly. 

“Not yet,” I said. The next day she asked 
again for the candy. “‘Let’s wait,” I suggested. 
On the fourth day I gave in. Those half dozen 
chocolates were our meals for three days. 

Gertrude was wonderful. She was terrified, 
of course, to be lost in the world’s worst jungle 
on her first real trip away from home. She was 
certain we would never get out alive, and re- 
minded me a dozen times a day that I had got 
her into this mess. But as I grew weaker, she hid her 
fears and tried to comfort me. She picked flowers 
from the jungle vines, amused me by weaving 
them through her hair. She joked about the 
time she had washed her hair with ants on 
Maraj6, though it was no joke at the time. Ants 
by the hundreds had been in the water with 
which she lathered her hair, and when she was 
ready to rinse it, she had found that there wasn’t 
another drop within twenty miles. Weak as I 
was, I grinned as I remembered Gertrude fur- 
iously combing ants and soap suds. 

By the sixteenth day I was so sick I didn’t care 
whether I lived or died. Then, suddenly, around 
a bend in the river, we saw a boat. Two caboclos 
were paddling a dugout canoe downstream. We 
shouted excitedly. 

The paddlers turned their canoe, slowly headed 
toward us. As they came closer, we called across 
the water: Would they take us to the Amazon? 


The canoe seemed to hesitate a moment in its 
progress. Then came the answer from the leader: 
What would we give him? 

I pointed to one of our hammocks. His eyes 
sparkled, but he shook his head. I held out a pair 
of trousers. Again, a negative head shake. Ger- 
trude opened her pocketbook, pulled out fifty 
cruzeiros—about two and a half dollars. The 
caboclo stepped ashore. Some shiny objects he 
had seen in the pocketbook had caught his 
interest—metal hair wavers. 

He pointed to them. Would we give him those 
too? Yes, we agreed, provided he would feed 
us; we could see oranges, bananas and man- 
goes in the bottom of the boat. It was a bar- 
gain. We stepped into the canoe. We were on our 
way to the Amazon again. 

There were many rapids to negotiate and sev- 
eral times the boat upset. Each spill cost us a 
little more of our dwindling equipment. I sus- 
pected the caboclos upset us deliberately, for every 
time we capsized they roared with laughter. 

Our route took us close to the land of the 
Urubus. We saw several groups of them, hunt- 
ing with their six-foot bows. They were giants 
and their skin was almost black. Silver bands, 
beautifully carved, decorated their upper arms. 
My fingers itched for one of those bracelets, but 
the Urubus were not interested when we tried to 
barter with them. Later we saw members of the 
Canela, Tembe and Gavioes tribes, all consider- 
ably shorter than the Urubus and more copper- 
colored. 

When we reached the Amazon, at last, we 
bade our rescuers good-by and hailed one of the 


wood-burning-steamers that make frequent trips 


up-river to Manos. They are fast and cheap— 
the thousand-mile trip takes nine days and costs 


only sixteen dollars, including meals. It is a 


Jungle rescue. Money, trousers, a hammock and hair curlers paid for their lives 
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pleasant, fairly easy trip—an excellent way for 
amateurs to see all the beauties of the Amazon. 
The food is fair, and you probably will sleep in a 
hammock, which is comfortable once you are 
accustomed to it. You may have a small cabin in 
which to sling your hammock but, if the boat 
is crowded, as is likely, you will sling it on deck 
and enjoy the breeze. 

The scenery is superb. The solid green jungle 
wall—palm, cashew, rubber and bamboo trees, 
interlaced with towering vines as thick as a man’s 
thigh—is at the water’s edge. Streams of scarlet 
ibis and white heron fly overhead. Monkeys 
chatter in the trees, scampering inland as the 
boat progresses. Gaudy parrots and macaws 
flutter from branch to branch. Porpoises play 
in the river, knocking fish into the air and 
catching them as they fall. If you are lucky you 
may see a rare pink porpoise, subject of strange 
native superstitions. 

Occasionally, you will see a small break in that 
solid jungle wall, where some caboclo has hewn a 
small clearing and has set up a palm-thatched 
bamboo hut. As your boat approaches you will 
see the caboclo’s family launch their dugout canoe 
and head toward you. They will wave a greeting, 
but that isn’t their main purpose. They have 
come out to ride the rollers, to rock on the waves 
your steamer, sends rolling toward shore. 

You will see strange sights along the thousand 
miles of jungle-bordered river. There is the place 
where the green water of the Tapajoz River 
meets the brown of the Amazon. For miles they 
flow along together, but do 
not mix. And there are the 
famous floating islands of the 
Amazon, some of them a city 
block across and covered with 
dense undergrowth and, occa- 
sionally, full-sized trees. As 
you head upstream, they rush 
past you in the swift, eight- 
knot current. Look closely and 
you maysee a boatman who has 
pulled his canoe aboard one of 
the islands and is hitch-hiking 
a ride down the river. 

American freight boats, the 
same ones that go from New 
York to Belém, now continue 
occasionally up the Amazon to 
Manfos. If you are lucky 
enough to get passage on one 
of these you will make the trip 
in comparative luxury. The 
ten-day trip from New York 
to Belém costs between $200 
and $230; the five-day trip 
from Belém to Man4os costs 
proportionately less. 

When we were still three or 
four hours out of Manéos, 
once capital of the Brazilian 
rubber empire, we saw a gold- 
and-blue dome rising above 
the green jungle. It was the 
Man4os Opera House, built 
by the rubber barons. A block 
square, it had been brought, 
piece by piece, from Europe. 
More than 100,000 people 
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still live in this fabulous jungle city that sprang 
up near where the black water of the Rio Negro 
meets the brown of the Amazon. For years it was 
the crossroads of the rubber world. Then seeds 
were smuggled out of Brazil and great rubber 
plantations were launched in the East Indies. The 
reason for the existence of Man4os, and much of 
its wealth, began to disappear. The city origi- 
nally was carved out of the jungle, and now the 
jungle seems to be slowly recapturing the town. 
A few of the former rubber kings still live in their 
old palaces, but life is no longer the same. The 
opera house gathers jungle mold, though occa- 
sional piano recitals recall its glamorous past. 

Food and quinine gradually had brought back 
some of my strength and we resumed our animal 
collecting. We captured trumpeter birds, cocks- 
of-the-rock and many other species. They were 
easily caught. We tossed fine-meshed nets over 
trees at dusk, and in the morning we merely 
untangled the birds that had become caught in 
the strands. 

In the jungle outside Man4os I captured two 
jaguar cubs. They were only two months old, 
but already so vicious that one ripped a long 
gash in my trousers as I picked it up. It was 
while we were on the trail of the jaguars that I 
had what I thought at the time was a narrow 
escape from a giant anaconda. It was curled on 
the ground almost under my feet, and I did not 
see it until I was about to step on it. I jumped! 
I knew how dangerous anacondas can be when 
they are hungry, how quickly they can send their 
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Danger! Huge snakes, jaguars, hostile Indians lurked in the silent shadows 


coils around your body, crush you to death. ] 
wasn’t prepared to capture the anaconda, and] 
had to act fast. I shot it. When the caboclo: cyt 
open that twenty-foot anaconda, they found 4 
capybara, four times as big as a rabbit, still alive 
in its stomach. The serpent must have swal! owed 
it just before I happened by. I took that capy barg 
to the Man4os zoo. It was still alive when we 
left, but I understand it has since died. 

A few days later I spotted another anaconda 
swimming in the Amazon, and chased it in g 
motor boat, finally dropping a lasso over its 
head. The five men who were with me helped 
me drag it onto the river bank, work it into g 
crate, nail on the lid. It measured twenty-two 
feet, was a foot and a half in diameter. 

My fever returned worse than ever and, to 
make matters worse, the experiences she had 
undergone had unnerved Gertrude. To go on 
was impossible. Regretfully, we made arrange. 
ments to quit the jungle, to be flown back t 
Belém. 

We left scores of animals in the Man4os zoo— 
the jaguar cubs, the anaconda, other prizes. Op 
my next expedition I am going to stop off af 
Manéos and send those animals home. Then ] 
plan to go up the Rio Jurua, to its headwaters if 
the mountains of Peru. It is a wild, little-known 
region. It contains rare animals and strange 
Indian tribes. I want to make the first phote 
graphs of some of those Indians. That won’t be 
easy, I Know, for many Brazilian Indians think the 
soul leaves the body to make the photographie 

image, and will kill anyone 
who points a camera at them, 

I expect to be gone mor” 
than a year, and I will te 
alone unless Gertrude has 4 
revolutionary change of mind. 


Even if she does, I will need } 


some convincing to take her” 
into the deep jungle. Next) 
time, though, there will be les 

of the hardship that ended” 
our first expedition. I havey 
learned a lot. There will 8) 
less glamour and more reality | 
in my planning. City people 

can’t drop suddenly into the 
jungle, break every law aft 
get away with it. On our fit 
trip we drank swamp watel, 

slept without mosquito nets, 
disregarded every warning’ 

We were lucky to get out alive 

Next time I will play the gamit 

according to the rules. 

I am looking forward to 
wonderful trip. But I woulaat 
recommend it to people a8 i 
experienced as were Gertrt 
and I. If you want to see 
jungle and rub shoulders wit® 
its romance, take that De 
trip up the Amazon. You 
see almost as much 4s 
saw—and you will enjoy 
Of course, if you want to pict 
up an anaconda or a 5 
jaguar for a house pet, @ 
up to you. © 
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40 Girls 


Coral Beach had warm, smooth sand and a Navy ensign 


Holiday of the Month 


BY EWELL SALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 
A SHORT GIRL with sparkling brown eyes took a 
deep breath and blew out nineteen candles on 
her birthday cake, while a circle of Smith College 
girls watched. As though extinguishing the can- 
dles were a signal, a Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, telegraph boy walked into the room. “‘Miss 
Virginia Cox here?” 

The short girl ran to get the message, then 
twirled around the room waving the paper. 
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The waves were . . 


“It’s happened! It’s happened! I’m going to 
Bermuda on the tour!” 

She handed the telegram to the other girls, 
and they read: ‘Bermuda for your birthday. 
Mother and Dad.” 

Across the street in the telegraph office Joan 
Fletcher, a freshman from Berkeley, California, 
worked on a message to her family: 

“Have opportunity to spend ten days in Ber- 
muda. Miss Goss, super gym teacher, taking 
forty girls. $285 covers plane, hotel, meals. Love 
to go. Fingers crossed. Answer quickly. Joan.” 

The reply was a money order. 

Although the trip was a Cinderella gift to 
Joan and Virginia, Liz Wickliffe had a harder 
time convincing her parents that a vacation 
was more worth-while in Bermuda than at home 
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. br-r-r . . . cold at first. Atlantic Ocean, you know 


in Calumet, Michigan. But she, too, finally re- 
ceived word that she could go. 

The excitement over the trip reached its peak 
when the forty girls and their leader arrived at 
LaGuardia Field at midnight. Three hoursdater, 
the loudspeaker blared that the chartered Pan- 
American Constellation was ready to leave. 

“I never thought I’d have the courage to get 
on the plane,” Virginia Cox admitted later. 
“But Liz, who’s an old hand at flying, told me it 
was just like a bus ride.” 

In contrast to Virginia, Jean Gust of Detroit 
put on her best woman-of-the world air, kicked 
off her shoes and settled back for a sleep. 

**Aren’t you excited?” someone asked her. 

“No,” she said in a languid, adagio voice. 


“I’m very unimpressionable.” But airsickness 1s 
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ho respecter of impressionability. An hour later, 
when the ship struck rough air both impression- 
able Virginia Cox and unimpressionable Jean 
Gust shifted uneasily in their seats and looked 
toward the powder room. 

Most of the other girls found the new roller- 
coaster effect of turbulent air exciting, however. 
Ifmore than half of them had never ridden in a 
plane, neither had the plane up to this trip 
known much about college girls. 


to get 
later. 
me it 


When they were an hour out, Miss Goss circu- 
lated a large sheet of paper which listed the type 
of rooms reserved. As it was handed down the 
aisle for each girl to sign, she announced: 
“These will be your accomodations for the 
entire time in Bermuda. The hotel is American 
plan, which means that meals are included. 
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On the ensign’s boat, Betsy fell overboard . . . she says 


Bicycles have been reserved at ten dollars a 
week, and”—she paused and smiled—“from 
here you’re on your own.” 

Her policy of giving girls a free rein is a new 
twist in the tour formula. Formerly, groups 
went traveling to see things, were shuttled into 
sight-seeing buses and driven to each spot of 
interest. Miss Goss has different ideas. “Work- 
ing with college girls, you realize they won’t be 
herded around,” she said. “The island is small 
and transportation easy, so if they’re interested 
they’ll find all the places they want to see.” 

Her prophecy came true. In ten days on the 
island the girls bicycled an average of seventy 
miles, explored caves, beaches, specialty stores, 
new restaurants and typical Bermuda houses. 
They sampled new foods—Bermuda pompano 
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Later we took a powerboat to Somerset, across the bay 


and curried shrimp, and often passed a three- 
pence for a dime. In place of the usual holiday 
souvenirs, they bought useful cashmere sweaters, 
woolens, carryall purses, Scotch (for dad) tweed, 
cedar book ends and silver. Of the average $100 
in travelers’ checks which they took, most girls 
returned with thirty dollars or more. 

Although the cost of the tour by plane was 
slightly higher than the price of a boat ticket, 
travel time was cut from two days by boat to two 
and a half hours by plane, allowing ten full 
vacation days on the island. 

The ride down, in fact, was so rapid that by 
the time the girls had become accustomed to 
flying, the sign above the cockpit door flashed 
orders to “fasten seat belts.”” Bermuda was in 
sight and the ten-day holiday had begun. 
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Author Munro Leaf read us his latest manuscript 


During their vacation, a few of the girls kept 
diaries. If they had been combined into a day- 
to-day story, this is what you’d read: 

Friday: We landed on Kindley Field in 
Bermuda almost before we knew it, and long 
before I even thought of sleep. There was the 
customs examination when they opened every 
suitcase—and shut it as quickly! 

Hamilton, they told us, was fifteen miles from 
the field. Piling into station wagons, we drove 
around curves, and past little houses with ter- 
raced roofs, built in tiers to catch the rain water. 

But what a shock when we arrived at the hotel. 
We knew that the large hotels hadn’t reopened, 
but I did imagine patios, a swimming pool and 
airy rooms. Instead, four of us are crammed into a 
room for two. We have to divide the closet, bureaus 
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Cashmere sweaters .. . mm! 


and chairs four ways, and clean clothes are al- 
ready stacked a foot high on -the’ beds. 

Leaving unpacking until later, we bicycled 
to Coral Beach after breakfast, only to discover 
that few people swim before noon, and that 
most Bermudians don’t even consider it before 
May. Undaunted, we took a dip before and 
after lunch. I slept on the sand in the afternoon 
and burned to a proverbial crisp. Sunburn 
lotions have helped, but I’m still red as a fire 
engine. 

Liz just rushed in with a copy of the afternoon 
paper. 

“Look. A front-page story about the trip— 
and all our names listed!’ She added that 
telephone calls had been pouring in, and we had 
invitations to five parties already—two apiece 
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No one remembers much about the return trp 


from the Army and Navy and one from the 
R.A.F. Bermuda days are going to be busy! 
Saturday: There ought to be a law! A law 


_ against stores having shelves full of cashmer 


sweaters and racks of tweed skirts. We spe! 
most of the morning in the specialty shops 
Front Street, and only the noontime closing how 
for every store kept us from going bankrupt. 

This evening, the Navy took over and sent é 
power boat to take us across the bay to the base. 
I wondered what an enlisted men’s dance would 
be like. In fact, we were all pretty skeptical 
But sailors were plentiful and good dancers. It 
was a swell party, and half the girls came home 
with future dates. Liz snagged an attractive 
ensign. He promised to call tomorrow for six 0 
us for a deep-sea fishing trip. 
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The customs men checked everything but our memories 


Sunday: The call came through, and within an 
hour we were on a cutter on our way to the base. 

Putt-putting across the bay, Liz announced: 
“There'll be six ensigns to meet us. They’ve ar- 
tfanged for picnic lunches, fishing rods, bait and 
all the paraphernalia.” The expected number 
of ensigns had dwindled to two. In their place 
were half a dozen sailors who manned the ship. 
Leaving the base, we headed out to sea. Vir- 
Sinia and Joan stretched out on “top deck,” 
soaking up sunshine. Others trolled for fish— 
without a strike. All fishing ended, however, 
when somebody pushed Liz overboard. In the 
melee that followed, Virginia and Joan hit the 

my too. Any fish in the area dove under the 
Coral reefs or scuttled away. Total score for 
the day: no fish, no bait, but a load of fun. 
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Monday: Today we took a lesson in Bermuda 
geography on a marathon bicycle trip to St. 
George’s. Along the way we stopped at Devil’s 
Hole because Liz had read in a travel folder 
that it “offers everything from shark to sea turtles 
in a natural setting.” 

If the S.P.C.A. has a Fish Subdivision, they 
should set Devil’s Hole fishing as a pattern. No 
hooks were used and no fish can be hauled out of 
the salt-water pool. But the fish know what’s 
expected of them and are willing to play ball. 
The larger ones put up a good tussle and thresh 
about like fish whose very lives are at stake. 

Next stop was the Plantation, a restaurant 
which had prepared broiled lobster luncheons for 
us. They were delicious—until we saw the check. 
Three dollars a platter. Always joking, Liz an- 


nounced loudly that we’d have to wash dishes. 
Like a stroke of luck, the manager of the hotel 
turned up, paid the check and billed our ac- 
counts at the hotel. 

Tuesday— Wednesday: Virginia’s added knitting 
and letter-writing to her beach-loafing hours, 
and Liz is trying to finish some books for English 
mid-quarter exams. 

Drew, forgetting vacation studies, has been 
busy with a Bermuda romance. During the first 
evening she met a tall boy who lives here on the 
island. They’ve been dating ever since, and rumor 
has it that after only four days, they’re engaged. 

Thursday: If one day can be singled out from 
the rest, Thursday would be marked with a red 
pencil. We not only met Munro Leaf, but 
heard two of his newest stories. To make the day 
complete, Mr. Leaf (who wrote Ferdinand the 
Bull) drew a Watchbird cartoon for each of us. 

Luncheon at the Leafs’ was a-la-Bermuda 
smorgasbord. A large table in the living room 
was set with relishes, cheese, chicken, slices of 
bread, lettuce, tomatoes and onions. Single file, 
we walked around to make salads and Dagwood 
sandwiches. Dessert offered a choice of fresh 
pineapple ice cream and cake or chilled fruits, 
including papayas, which were new to all of us. 

Friday—Saturday: Week ends in Bermuda are 
busier than at college. In these two days we’ve 
each had more invitations than twins could take 
care of. 

There was Virginia’s experience on board the 
British battleship when the admiral admired her 
turned-up nose because it was “so unusual—the 
English don’t have them, you know!” And the 
trip to the Air Force field when we climbed to 
the control tower to talk to South America. 

Saturday night we invaded the Belmont Manor 
for dancing. Some of the girls rode to the hotel 
on the ferry, but others hitched up their dresses 
and biked the three miles with their dates. I 
wonder how often any of us will do that again! 

Sunday: Like Alice in Wonderland, I sampled 
a little of everything today, from swimming and 
tennis to bicycling to Waterlot Inn for tea. 

Though we’ve said good-by’s to our friends, 
most of them promised to be at the field tomor- 
row morning, Drew’s fiancé heading the party. 
Her engagement rumor came true and she’ll be 
Bermuda-bound after graduation! 

Monday: We shed our cottons and went back 
into wool suits for the flight home. But in con- 
trast to the trip down, the return ride was 
smooth as satin. Customs examination took 
longer than the flight as each piece of luggage 
was opened and unpacked. One inspector found 
a set of sweaters in Virginia’s suitcase. 

“Don’t you know this is contraband?” he 
asked seriously. “It'll cost you five dollars and 
twenty-six cents.” 

Virginia’s eyes widened as she counted out 
the change. The man made a motion to accept 
it, then suddenly a smile slid across his face. 
The inspectors were only having their fun. 

Everyone went through duty-free, climbed 
into the airport buses for New York. Yes, the 
holiday is over. But when I write home tonight, 
my first letter will tell the family that they were 
wrong about tours being dull and confining. In 
fact, it’s the other way round with forty girls— 
the more, the merrier! © 
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Here’s the story of the Surprise of the Year 
from Willys-Overland 


All-Steel Body and Top 
Lasting Bequty, No Wood-Body Squeaks or Peeling 
Seats for Seven, All Except Driver's Seat Removable 
Powered by the Mighty ‘Jeep’ Engine 
Functional Smartness, Economy of Operation 
Fun to Drive, Nimble in Traffic 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. rotedo 1, on!0 
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William Gropper’s two-fisted 
cartograph of American folklore 
grew out of admiration for 

a virile people 





BY ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


IT’S NOT SURPRISING 
that a first-class, hard- 
working, fight-picking 
artist should find him- 
self full of folklore. 
Fact is that William 
Gropper is fast grow- 
ing into something of 
alegend himself. “For 
years this fellow 
Gropper,” says Gropper, “has been going around 
sarching for the truth like old Diogenes—with 
a lantern in one hand. In the other he has car- 
ried a brush by way of a lance to tilt with evils, 
and often he has gotten it in the neck—just like 
Don Quixote.” 

Some say Gropper got that way from being 
raised in New York’s lower East Side, where 
things went along according to neither the 
Golden nor the Marquis of Queensberry Rules, 
and where he had to learn his art at night while 
earning his rations by day in a sweatshop. In 
any case it wasn’t long before he began lashing 
out at things that griped him, first in cartoons, 
later in lithographs and oils. Even people who 
don’t always like what he says usually find 
themselves liking the way he says it. 

No sooner had the critics typed Gropper as a 
crusader than he thought to himself: It would be 
dull, indeed, to crusade in every picture. Living 
on the Hudson in the country of Washington 
Irving, he began thinking about the Headless 
Horseman and Rip van Winkle, so he painted 
them. Ona trip through the Northwest, he heard 
about the logger who was so big he could move 
mountains and leave lakes for footprints. Paul 
Bunyan, that is: demigod of the people, symbol 
of the gigantic American spirit. So Gropper 
put Paul on canvas and then heard more and 
more about Paul’s kinsfolk, made after his 
image, around cookstoves and chuck wagons 
from Maine to California. 

Gropper found that the legends of many of 
our heroes have a curious way of appearing in 
several different sections, yet no two stories seem 
to be alike’ Even the physical descriptions differ 
in their exaggerations. For the artist, that was 
afine thing; he could let his fancy run as wild 
as the stories themselves and throw in a few 
characters from literature and history for good 
measure—all on a map of America. Scholars 
might complain about his cast of characters and 
where he placed them, but folklore, like spring, 
8 always bustin’ out all over, anyway. 

Soin the map that follows, there’s Paul Bunyan, 
‘wo of him, on account of he had a way of getting 
around; and there’s Babe, Paul’s blue ox—so 
Strong that when hitched onto a crooked river, he 
Save a mighty heave and straightened it out. Paul 
employed so many loggers that he hired Johnny 


William Gropper 


Inkslinger, whoused a seventy-six-foot pencil and " 


ink a barrel at a time, to figure out his pay roll. 
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America is a big country, and the men who 
won it were big, tough, hard-fighting, riding, 
digging, cussing, shooting men who could hold 
their liquor better than their tongues. Just as 
we now advertise the biggest hamburgers east 
of the Rockies, when we dam up mammoth riv- 
ers to make new lakes, America’s cowboys, trap- 
pers, steel and oil men thought in terms of size. 
Small wonder that their heroes are far from 
small, that the ordinary guys in all their extraor- 
dinary jobs of snatching a living from the wil- 
derness all had Paul Bunyans they could call 
their own. 

There was a smaller version of Paul, Tony 
Beaver, who worked the mythical Eel River 
country in West Virginia, the chap who dis- 
covered peanut brittle by throwing molasses and 
peanuts into a stream to dam its overflow. And 
the steel puddlers of Pennsylvania’s Mononga- 
hela Valley had their champ, Joe Magarac, who 
jumped into a ladle of molten metal to make 
sure it would become the finest steel ever rolled. 

A“‘natchel” man 
was John Henry, a 
powerful steel- 
driving Negro who 
used two hammers 
weighing twenty 
pounds apiece. 
Crowds came from 
miles around to 
watch him drive 
holes into solid rock 
in a race against a 
steam drill. He won 
the race but died 
the same night, a 
hero to his people. 

Out where hills 
are mountains and 
ditchesarecanyons, 
bigger playgrounds 
called for even bigger players. In fact, the Irish 
playboy, Finn MacCool, dug the Grand Canyon. 
Out there, also, Febold Feboldson specialized in 
the control of the weather. He once broke a 
dry spell by hypnotizing frogs to croak, “It’s rain- 
ing, it’sraining,”’ allin aconcert that deceived the 
skies and made the rain come down. Kemp Mor- 
gan and Pecos Bill were a couple more like Paul. 
A whole crew in himself, Morgan roamed the 
Texas oil fields. Singlehanded he could locate 
oil, drill for it, bring in a gusher and cap it, 
could even erect a giant derrick in a few hours. 
Pecos Bill rode a mountain lion using a ten-foot 
rattlesnake as a whip, and in case that doesn’t 
hold you, tenderfoot, he also rode a tornado 
through three states while rolling a cigarette 
with one hand. 

The backwoods also had its mighty men, real 
flesh and blood-curdling characters; but listen 
to them, they’re not shy: “I’m that same David 
Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, half horse, 
half alligator. . . .””» Maybe he couldn’t leap the 
Ohio as he bragged, but he could and did bag 
any animal in the woods. Crockett lost a shoot- 
ing match but once, and that was to Mike Fink, 
king of the keelboatmen, “a helliferocious fel- 
low” and “an almighty fine shot.”” Mike could 
also run faster, jump farther, fight harder (“‘no 
holts barred’) than any man both sides of the 





Ohio and the Mississippi, or so he said. The 
boys out front and the boys in the back room all 
admired the bad guys, the killers with hearts of 
gold, who are still going strong in fiction, film 
and song. There are the ballads of Jesse James, 
Billy the Kid and Wild Bill Hickok, of Sam Bass 
(America’s Robin Hood), and of Judge Roy 
Bean, whose bar dispensed strong drink and 
stronger necktie justice west of the Pecos. In 
St. Louis, Frankie’s lover done her wrong, so 
she shot him and thus, for Johnny and herself, 
won immortality. 

But not all folklore is of the tall, the tough and 
the lawless. Much is as real and gentle as Johnny 
Appleseed, the kindly, religious vegetarian who 
traveled all over the West spreading his gospel 
and apple seeds as he went. Humor, realism 
and sentiment blend with fancy, particularly if 
you go along with Gropper and include some of 
the stories that came not from unknowns but 
from the name writers of their time. After 
all, it was in the legends and talk of the people 























that Longfellow, Mark Twain and Joel Chandler 
Harris found much that went into the fashioning 
of Hiawatha and Evangeline, the Jumping Frog 
and Huck Finn, Uncle Remus and Br’er Rabbit. 

There’s wit and whimsey also in the Arkansas 
Traveler, denied hospitality by a backwoods 
squatter until he fiddled his way into the heart 
and onto the hearth of his host. There was 
nothing humorous, however, about the boll 
weevil. Scourge of the cotton planters, the weevil 
who nested even in the farmer’s hat was no joke, 
but they put him into a song and laughed him off. 

Some men of history stay in their proper 
places, neatly filed and labeled on the reference 
shelf. Others, because of what they started or 
the manner of their death, step right out of the 
textbooks and grow and change in ways most 
marvelous. Such are the pirates, Captain Kidd 
and Jean Lafitte; such are John Smith, John 
Brown and John Sutter. Such also is General 
Custer, whose last stand was graphically dis- 
played in a hundred thousand taprooms. 

Well, there’s Bowleg Bill, Big Foot Wallace, 
Casey Jones, Deadwood Dick, Old Stormalong, 
the Sissy from the Hardscrabble County quar- 
ries and lots of other great boys—too many and 
too mighty to tell about in a short time. But 
they’re all there on William Gropper’s map. 
You’ll get a kick out of knowing them better. ® 
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Laurie Spence Junior suits are fine traveling companions.. perfect on a vacation, 
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adding a harmonizing color. Sizes 9 to 15, At fine stores everywhere. About $17 ide of th 
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A quarter million folk 
cheer the Gold Cup Regatta 
between Belle Isle and Detroit 


BY HARVEY W. PATTON 


LL DAY LONG the thunder drums against the 
ater. Pacing it and leaving wide, white, lacy 

arves in the choppy surface the boats streak. 

hey are running the three-mile oval course be- 

een Belle Isle and the main shore. Thirty 
aps—ninety miles—they’lk roar, streamlined 
loodlebugs with plenty of horsepower locked 
between their sleek sides; trim, water-wedging, 
hining splinters of boat design. 

This is the Gold Cup Race, the grail of every 
power-boat owner with a yen for high speed. 
Thisis the race that saw Count Theo Rossi’s Alagi 

1938 blister out a lap record of 72.7 miles per 

our, like a skipping stone tossed by a giant. This 
$ the race that in 1939—last time it was held in 
Vetroit—saw Zalmon Simmons, Jr.’s My Sin 
blast to a new race record of 66.2 miles per hour. 

In Detroit the Gold Cup is the wind-up of a 
hree-day power-boat regatta which makes 

abor Day a water-front holiday for nearly 250,- 
M00 spectators, power-happy fans. The average 

old Cup enthusiast is blood brother to the 
Brooklyn bieacherite. He will carry a raincoat, 
b pair of inoculars and even a set of pole 

imbers in case the telephone company’s equip- 
ent offers a possible view. He comes the night 
Ore the «vent to stake out a seat which he pro- 


ects with al! the fervor of a mamma bear in cub- 

ping season. He stays until running lights go on 
the har! = 

‘He and others like him pack parks, docks, 

piers and 


en casual coal piles on the Detroit 
fe of the river to watch the run. If he has a 
pear-by ap.rtment, he invites friends up to hang 
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Speed fanciers from all the Great Lakes converge on Detroit Yacht Club for the race 


out his window with him. If he is a nautical man 
himself, you will find him in rowboats, sailboats 
and miscellaneous power craft anchored along 
the fringes of the course. 

The city itself aids and abets him. For the 
Gold Cup has become an institution, recognized 
by the motor metropolis as a worth-while civic 
venture and a meansof international advertising. 

The event costs roughly $15,000 to promote, 
but the regatta has never been canceled for lack 
of support. A special fund-soliciting committee is 
always ready to work without pay to stage the 
non-profit event. There have even been occa- 
sions when the city council voted an appropria- 
tion. As far as spectators are concerned, the race 
is on the house. No admissions are charged. 

This feature startled one visitor in 1939. She 
was a secretary in the offices of New York’s fight 
promoter, Mike Jacobs. An apt student of the 


didos of Madison Square Garden promotions, 
she was dumbstruck. “Wait until I tell Uncle 
Mike about this mob,” she told her companion. 
“He'll find some way to sell tickets here.” 

What an usher bill there’d be though. The 
race site is literally a natural stadium with a po- 
tential seating area of a mile and a quarter on 
either side of the Detroit River, the Belle Isle 
shore or the mainland. And thousands jam Belle 
Isle to fill the bleachers erected by the city’s 
department of parks and recreation. 

Between races those spectators on Belle Isle 
have plenty todo. Many families cross the bridge 
for a day-long holiday, spreading their luncheons 
on the grass. Others cook their meals over char- 
coal burners. The National Association of Letter 
Carriers is holding its annual convention in De- 
troit over Labor Day. The mailmen and their 
families plan to rope off an area in one of the 
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Ninety miles in thirty roaring laps—Rossi’s Alagi (below) in the 1938 race set a lap record of 72.7 M.P.H. 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY JULES SCHICK AND MORRIS ROSENFELD 





parks and cook their meals while watching the 
yarious heats. 
| Numerous yachts will converge on Detroit, 
‘since the waters of the course can be reached 
from any portion of the Great Lakes. The trip 
to the Gold Cup Race has been a cruising pro- 
ject in the past for power-boat squadrons. Some 
people are going to have trouble finding quar- 
ters, but the Detroit Convention Bureau will 
try to help them by advertising for rooms as it 
did during the 1945 World Series. Yachtsmen 
owning large boats will sleep aboard and avoid 
the housing problem. 
No matter where you put up, endurance is 
sometimes called for in order to see the race 
out. An instance is provided by 1939. That year 
there were two postponements and then only 
six boats started, with but one, My Sin, finish- 
ing the thirty-lap total of ninety miles. There 
was no competition, a sudden electrical storm 
drenched the crowd, and the final heat didn’t 
start until just before seven o’clock. But the fans 
were with it all the way until running lights 
showed on the boats at anchor 
while the My Sincircled the 
darkling course alone. 
One of the main prob- 
lems for years has been 
giving the crowd quick 
information on the results of 
the various 
heats. This 
year a 
public-ad- 
dress system 
has been donated 
ae by Chevrolet. Loud- 
speakers will be spotted at 
various points on the course. But even so, the 
spectators who will see the boats flash and boil 




















Boats skim “like skipping stones tossed by a giant” 


around the course may not know just who won 
the Gold Cup until they read their morning 
paper. Even experienced fans become confused 
over positions during the three thirty-mile heats. 

Long after the stands are dark and empty, the 
judges work on under the glare of electric lights, 
studying long columns of precise figures to de- 
termine the winners. Involved computations are 
required to determine the fastest lap time, the 
average time for the ninety miles, and point 
standings of the contestants. 

In 1938 even one of the leading contestants 
was in the dark, literally and figuratively, until 
hours after the races had ended. He was Count 
Theo Rossi, of Italy. After long deliberation, the 
judges gave the victory and Gold Cup to Herb 
Mendelson’s Notre Dame, but awarded the 
Aaron DeRoy Trophy to Rossi for the fastest lap 
in his Alagi. Rossi went wild with excitement, 
hugging and kissing everybody in sight—with 
one exception. 

That exception was an equally excitable 
Italian newspaperman. It seemed he had accom- 
panied Rossi from Italy specifically to cover the 
race. He had filed his story earlier, with the excep- 
tion of the fact that Rossi had won the lap trophy. 
The wires closed down before the decisions were 
announced and there was no way for him toinclude 
that one fact in his story which would have sent 
the power-boat fans of Italy to the wine cellars. 

During the same race the driver of the winning 
Notre Dame, Clell Perry, was also confused, and 
because of his bewilderment almost lost out. 
Late in the race the Alagi passed the Notre Dame, 
but Perry did not realize he was being passed 
by a dangerous contender. 

“T thought the Alagi was Rossi’s other entry, 
the Aradam,” Perry said, after the race. “I saw 
the Aradam go to the slip earlier in the race and 
when the Alagi passed me I thought it was the 


Beneath the starting clock—fans come early and stay until harbor lights come on 


Aradam returning to the race. I didn’t get ex- 
cited and didn’t wake up until the signal gun 
sounded the last lap with the Alagi ahead of me. 
Then I nearly fell out of the boat, but I stepped 
on the gas in the third heat and won.” 

To provide the free water spectacle, cup racers 
spend thousands of dollars to build and prepare 
their boats. It has been estimated that individual 
drivers have spent as much as $10,000 to turn up 
and race a boat, not counting the actual cost of 
construction. But there was an exception to that 
rule in 1938 when Dan Arena, Jr., and Dan Foster 
arrived from California with only $100 between 
them. They had brought their boat, Miss Golden 
Gate, by truck. There may be more of that this 
year because eligibility rules have been relaxed. 

Originally the Gold Cup class was composed 
of boats between 600 and 732 cubic-inch piston 
displacement. But owners of the 225 cubic-inch 
class had been clamoring for years for a chance 
at the $750 gold-plated silver trophy. So the 
American Power Boat Association has thrown the 
race open for the next five years. Boats over ten 
feet and under forty, powered by everything but 
outboards, and with unrestricted horsepower, are 
eligible. Among this year’s entries will be the 
1939 winner, My Sin, which has been purchased 
by Guy Lombardo, the orchestra leader, and 
renamed the Tempo IV. Lombardo is expected 
to drive the boat himself. The race will be tele- 
vised for the first time and sent to three broad- 
casting stations along the Atlantic Coast. 

Whether any speed records will be set in this 
first postwar race is a question. But of one thing 
the committee is certain. Entries this year will 
total about thirty-five, the largest fleet in the 
Gold Cup’s forty-two-year history, a record of 
another kind. ® 
For supplementary information, see 

Facts for Holidays, page 147 
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r—————" SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET=————"— 


Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 4605-A Rialto, Tucson, Arizona 
I'd like to know more about vacationing in Tucson. Please send 
me full information and free booklet. 


NAME. 


«ee extra months of perfect 


summer saved for you 


For a long time out here in the sun country, we didn’t really 
expect our guests until the blizzards started to howl back east. Then one 
fall,’long about September, some folks showed up early, and... . you 
should have heard them rave about our Indian Summer days and crisp, 
star-spangled nights. They discovered a brand new vacation season right 
at round-up time. Everything so colorful and gay, and the air 


just crackling with vitality. 


We bet you’d enjoy yourself here right now! Reservations are 





easier. There’s hustle and bustle galore on the guest ranches. Hunting 
and fishing’s extra good, and desert and mountain trails are winding 
off toward adventure. There’s swimming, golf —dancing, too (join in the 


Varsoviana— that’s the native cowboy dance— if you want fun). 





Now if you'd like some facts—Tucson is guest ranch capital of the 





y 
world—has more, sunshine than any resort city in America—really excel- 


lent private sghools—the healthiest sort of climate for children— national 


ye ee Das omecor™ ‘ Pp’ parks’ evep¥where around— comfortable rest homes and sanatoria. And 


+e gente nae +g, ve. SONS ~ . old Mexico is right next door. We’re on the direct line by 


ge en motor, train or air. Visit us this year—early this fall if 


; Po : , 
gente ulane . you can, so you can start the children in school. 


And remember — there's 
other winter climate like it! 
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Kack’s first sight of Inez lit a fire in the young bushwhacker that never died. 
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COMPLETE IN THIS ISSUE, Holiday brings you a prepublication first, 
fe a rediscovery of the old American West of cowpunchers, bandits, Indians 

and the personalized law of the six-shooter. This condensation tells 

the stranger-than-fiction, true story of Colonel Zack Miller’s frontier 
g domain, the 101 Ranch, and the Fabulous Empire that grew out of it. 
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HE day he was born, his father put up a 
barrel of blackberry wine and said to his 
mother: “Molly, we’ll open this barrel the 

day young Zachary here is twenty-one. We'll 

open it again the day he marries and a third time 
when his first son is born. That ought to kill off 
the bulk of it. The balance, his friends can finish 
at his wake!” 

Well, they opened the barrel when Zachary 

Taylor Miller was twenty-one. They tapped it 

again when he married in 1906. But the fire 


had had some irons made to horn-brand and 
some to hide-brand on the left hip. He 
bobbed the tails of his steers and dewlapped 
every head, cutting the dewlap from the top 
down so that when it dried, it stuck straight 
out. Time he was done, a man couldn’t mis- 
take a Miller steer as far as he could see it. 
And time the hands grazed those steers into 


-Kansas, there wasn’t a one of them who ever 


mentioned the San Antonio honky-tonk as 
a good place for a little general hell-raising. 





get together over a bottle of whisky and ; 
sounded to Zack like two old longhorn rang 
bulls pawing the dust and talking up a fight, 
Zack’s mother vowed and declared that when 
their arguments got the hottest, their bawling 
rattled her dishes out in the kitchen. 

Once the two men had come to an agreement, 
however, they’d shake hands on a fifty-thousand. 
dollar deal, and that handshake was just as 
binding as the best contract two jackleg lawyers 
and a cigar-eating judge could draw. 


that destroyed the 101 Ranch house in 
1909 burned it up before Zachary, Jr., 
was born; and now, when the boys 
gather to hold a wake at Zack’s death, 
they’ll have to bring their own drinking. 

It was in Newtonia, Missouri, that the 
cowman, George Washington Miller, put 
up that barrel of wine. That was in 
1878, the same year he picked up his 101 
Ranch brand that later, along with the 
new son Zack, got to be known just 
about any place a cow ever left a track. 

Gid Guthrie was Miller’s trail boss 
that year. They’d made their buy in 
South Texas, and on the way north they 
laid over at San Antonio one night to let 
the hands romp and stomp and paw up a 
little sand before taking the long trail 
into Kansas. The hands didn’t need any 
urging; they made up as tough a trail 
crew as ever looked a cow brute in the 
rump. They’d located a honky-tonk 
downtown called The Hundred and 
One, which made a brag of having the 
wildest women, the rawest whisky, and 
the worst gamblers in that old Mexican 
town. The boys wanted to investigate; 





N A SPRING day in 1944 I stood on First Street in 

Ponca City, Oklahoma, and stared at a crudely 
lettered sign: 101 Ranch Indian Traders. As | looked at 
the sign | remembered as a boy seeing the 101 Ranch 
Wild West show, the greatest show of all times. Be- 
hind this shambling screen door, | was to see Col. 
Zack Miller . . . last of a fabulous empire. 

Junk cluttered the room. Two or three Indians 
loitered about. Out of this confusion emerged a pair of 
steady blue eyes under a big white Stetson. Colo- 
nel Zack looked at me belligerently, as if | were another 


impatient creditor. | explained my presence. | wanted . 


to check facts in an article to be published. He was 
still belligerent. But when | mentioned a long-ago day, 
he mellowed. When I read the article, he sat as in a 
trance. And then the words came. . . . Here was one 
of the world’s greatest stories. 

Could it be preserved? Would he tell it? Yes, if he 
knew that it would be written as it was. . . . We made 
a verbal agreement that as soon as I could find the per- 
son to take his story down and put it in proper form 
he would tell it. . . . A few days later | was on my way 
to Mason, Texas, where Fred Gipson lived. After many 
unavoidable delays, Fred has written this book. It is an 
exciting book and it will keep alive a vivid chapter of 


Eventually, the time came when Zack 
was allowed to be shorn of his Little 
Lord Fauntleroy curls and stay out at 
the ranch with his father and the cow. 
hands. 

The ranch lay just south of the Kansas 
line in northern Oklahoma. It lay in 
the Cherokee Strip, a six-million-acre 
tract of land granted by the United 
States Government to the Cherokees as 
an outlet from their larger reservation 
farther east to their summer hunting 
grounds in the Rockies. 

The Strip was a cowman’s paradise. 
Fifty-eight miles wide, a hundred and 
eighty long, it was one of the richest 
grasslands on the North American con- 
tinent. It was a land of high, rolling 
prairies, wide valleys, and sweet living 
water. Timber grew along the water- 
courses, wild grape hung in the trees; 
there were tall pecans, elms, and thick- 
ets of wild plum. There were deer and 
turkey in the bottomlands, where the 
blue-stem grass grew tall as a horse. Out 
in the open were prairie chickens, and 
antelope grazed by the thousands upon 


this outfit might be bluffing. 

They sampled the whisky. They went 
for the women. They matched wits with 
the gamblers and then fist-whipped them 





American history. Enjoy it! 
—From Donald Day’s introduction to Fabulous Empire. 


‘ 


buffalo grass so thick a man could pitch 
his hat out in any direction and it'd 
never touch the ground. 

Right in the middle of the best grass- 








for cheats and swindlers. Before day- 

light they were prizing up hell and propping it 
with a chunk. Some were down and the rest were 
staggering. It took four trips and half the town 
police for Miller to get the crew out of the 
wrecked place and back out to where the cattle 
were bedded down. 

Miller knew trail hands; he knew they had to 
whoop it up fast while they were at it and squeeze 
a lot of town-going into a mighty short time. 
For months to come, day and night, all they’d 
know would be bawling steers, pitching horses, 
stampedes, hot suns and shivery nights. So he 
said nothing. 

But the next year when they started trimming 
up another South Texas trail herd and Gid 
Guthrie wanted to know what sort of road brand 
to put on the steers, G. W. Miller was ready. 

““We’ll forget the Lee Kokernut brand we’ve 
been_using,” he told Guthrie. “I’ve bought out 
that iron. We'll brand 101 this time. Before I’m 
done, I aim to make this tough crew so sick of 
the sight of them figures they’ll ride a ten-mile 
circle around town to keep from reading that 
honky-tonk signboard. Too many of ’em got 
hurt last year; it hinders their work.” 

John Hiatt, G. W.’s nephew, of Hunnewell, 
Kansas, laid claim to building the brand fire 
that burnt the first 101 on a cow. G. W. 
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Miller had that tough bunch of hands broke 
from sucking eggs. He also had him a cow brand 
that in years to come his newborn son Zack was 
to help make world-famous. 

This was all history, of course, by the time 
young Zack got big enough to take notice. He 
was a short, chunky, towheaded kid with blue 
eyes and more energy than a mule colt on a 
frosty morning. Town life in Winfield, Kansas, 
where the Miller family now lived, didn’t suit 
him at all. And from the time he could fork his 
bare toes around a pony’s front leg and pull up 
by the animal’s mane, he was pestering his 
father to let him stay with the hands out on the 
ranch. 

He didn’t have much luck at first, of course. 
A cow camp out on the big open ranges was no 
place for a kid barely out of diapers. 

As soon as he was big enough, Zack took to 
dogging his father’s heels. G. W. was a big man 
with a big voice, and he liked to do things in a 
big way. There were men who claimed they 
could hear G. W. Miller a mile off when he was 
talking nice. There was only one man Zack ever 
knew who was bigger and had a louder voice. 
That was old Shanghai Pierce, a Texas cowman, 
who used to come up to Winfield sometimes to 
make cow deals with G. W. Let the two of them 





land on the Strip, G. W. held the 
grazing rights to something like sixty thousand 
acres. He’d started leasing that land from the 
Cherokee Agency at two cents an acre after he’d 
learned that he could make money hand over 
fist by buying cheap longhorn cattle out of 
Texas, fattening them on the Strip, then shipping 
them to northern markets. 

His lease was cut into two separate pastures. 
One was on Deer Creek, some twenty-five miles 
south of Hunnewell. Headquarters for it was a 
dugout built into the side of a hill. The other 
pasture, the Salt Fork Ranch, was located down 
on the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River, south of 
Deer Creek and west of the Ponca Indian Reser- 
vation. It was near the present site of Lamont, 
Oklahoma. G. W. made the Salt Fork Ranch 
his main headquarters. There he’d built a three- 
room cabin, horse corrals, and a feed barn. All 
his branding was done here. 

There on the Strip, G. W. Miller set out 
build himself a cattle empire. And it was there 0n 
the Strip that his son Zack got his education. 

Zack’s book learning he got from the Limerick 
girls, whom G. W. had hired to tutor him, his 
older sister, Alma, and his younger brother, 
George. Joe, his older brother, was already too 
old for apron-string teaching by this time. A litte 
more of Zack’s book learning came from astretch 
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at Marmaduke Military Academy in Sweet 
Springs, Missouri, and another at Spaulding’s 
Business College in Kansas City. But his real 
education came from off the Cherokee Strip 
where the 101 Ranch had its beginnings. He got 
itfrom his father, the cowboys and the Indians— 
from the rolling prairies, stretching out’to the 
skylines. 

Zack’s boyhood companions there on the 
ranch were mostly Indian kids. Jack No-Ear, 
Harry King, Louis DeLodge, George and Tom 
Premeaux, and Fred and Mike Roy. Zack 
learned to play their games. He could beat them 
at one of their favorites, pitching pecans into the 
knothole of a hollow log. He hunted skunks 
with them, possums and coyotes. By the 
time he was ten years old, he was riding twenty 
to twenty-five miles from the ranch with this 


group of young savages, going after antelope. 


They hunted antelope a great deal. They usu- 
ally headed for the Big Flats between Pond 
Creek and the Salt Fork, where‘ the antelope 
numbered in thousands. All they’d take for a 
three-or-four-day trip would be Zack’s gun, bows 
and arrows, parched corn, coffee, and dried wild 
currants. ~ . 

Out there on the flats, they’d puup a flag on a 
high pole, then lie in ambush, screened by a 
blind of weeds. The antelope wonhld see the flag 

4 
waving in the breeze, become curious, and start 
snorting and stamping their forefeet, always mov- 
ing closer and closer. If the boys were down- 
wind from the antelope, the animal’ would come 
within shooting range finally. %, 

Zack would hold his fire till the Indians could 
reach the game with their arrows.*They’d jump 
up and shoot. What antelope didn't fall would 
bunch together and then Zack would open up 
and empty his gun into them. That would stam- 
pede the herd. 

The boys would chase the antelope then. When 
they saw one stagger, they knew he had an 
arrow in him and they’d keep after him till they’d 
brought him down. Finally they’d pack the 
meat back to camp, cut it in chunks and hang it 
to dry over a smoke which kept away the flies. 
After a day or so of drying, they would load it on 
their horses and pack 
it back into head- Pa 
quarters. 

Zack always got 
the tenderloin. It was 
his by the same un- 
written law that made him chief of these parties. 
He had the only gun! ; 

Things like that, Zack says, they never printed 
in the books he read. He always figured that 
what he learned from the Indians would lay any 
schoolbook lessons in the shade. 


JIMMY MOORE was the man who taught Zack most 
of the things a ranch kid thirsts to learn. Jimmy 
was a blarney little cowhand from the Emerald 
Isle, stoop-shouldered, with eyes bright as a 
quirrel’s. He rode humped in the saddle like it 
hurt him to straddle it, but he could stay there 
longer and tire a horse less than any rider on 
the 101, 

Nobody ever knew much about Jimmy’s past. 
He'd come from Dublin. He’d served a couple of 
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years in the United States Army back East some- 
where. Then he’d decided to become a cowhand, 
so he’d caught him a west-bound train out of New 


. York to the énd of the line. 


It was in 1880 that he caught that west-bound 
train. And the end of the line proved to be 
Huniiewell, Kansas, where G. W. Miller and a 
crew of his hands were in town, shipping steers. 

Broke and hungry, Jimmy left the station and 
followed his nose across a street to the 101 chuck 
wagon where the hands were squatted around, 
polishing off a beefsteak dinner. The little Irish- 
man stopped, sized up the men and the grub, 
then hit up Zack’s father for a job. 

G. W. motioned toward the dutch ovens. 
“Eat,” he said. 

Jimmy ate. He tucked away the third helping 
of beefsteak before he backed off, satisfied. 

Grinning, G. W. invited him to have more. 

Jimmy Moore shook his head. ““Thanky, sir!” 
he said gravely. ““Me stomach could be holding 
no more.” 

He confessed right there that he didn’t know a 
cow from a sheep, but G. W. signed him on. 

“Anybody,” G. W. declared, “who can eat 
that much beef at one squatting is bound to have 
the makings of a cowman.” 

Miller’s prophecy proved correct. Jimmy was 
quick to learn; he was a natural with a rope. By 
the time Zack was big enough to go out to the 
ranch, Jimmy was boss of the 101 outfit when- 
ever G. W. was gone. 

Jimmy took Zack under his wing from the 
start. He rigged his boss’ son out in cowboy 
boots and a Money-Weight Stetson, a ‘straight- 
brimmed, flat-topped hat popular with cow- 
hands in those days. The hat would exactly bal- 
ance a twenty-dollar gold piece on the scales and 
sold for that price. Jimmy put Zack to roping 
goats, chickens, fence posts, anything a rope 
would go on. He took time to show Zack how to 
set a saddle. That saddle had to sit where it 
belonged, with the cinch drawn up just right. 

He loved a horse, Jimmy Moore did. He’d 
never crowd or whip a tired one or allow any of 
the hands to do so. “‘Faith and he’ll get along as 
fast as Nature wants him to under the circum- 
stances!” he’d say. 

Let him catch a hand misusing a horse and 
he’d dish out to the guilty one a brand of cursing 
that had no equal. 

“It peels the hide off in shoestring widths,” one 
cowhand described it. 

And the man took it. Jimmy Moore was a 
dead shot with a six-shooter and he never rode 
without a rifle in his saddle scabbard, with the 
butt turned back, handy to his reach. He never 
shot a man; he never had to. No man ever raked 
up the nerve to call his hand. 

Jimmy Moore was a born gambler, and a good 
horse race could take his heart, liver and tongue. 
He liked busthead whisky, tea, and chewing 
tobacco. He didn’t chew the tobacco; he shaved 
it up with his knife and smoked it in a little 
clay pipe where it popped and fried and went 
out almost as soon as he took a lighted match from 
it. Around ten o’clock in the morning and four 
in the afternoon was teatime, and nothing short 
of a fist fight or a prairie fire could keep Jimmy 


‘Moore from calling a halt on what he was doing 


and making tea. He brewed it in a little fire- 


blackened tomato can that he always kept tied 
to a saddle string, and drank it from the same 
thing. For his tea fire, he wanted dried cow 
chips. 

Around camp, Jimmy Moore’s chief amuse- 
ment was arguing with Zack’s Uncle Doc Miller, 


- G. W.’s younger brother. Uncle Doc was a 


medium-sized, brown-haired man who hung out 
at the ranch as if he were hiding from somebody. 

* A time or two, Zack got the idea that it was a 
woman Uncle Doc was dodging; he never did 
know. But Uncle Doc was always powerful bitter 
about women. 

Jimmy and Uncle Doc would argue over 
horse races. They’d argue over prize fighters, 
Jim Corbett and John L. Sullivan. Somehow 
Jimmy Moore had come by a copy of Dante’s 
Inferno, and they’d take sides on the question of 
a Hell. 

From there, the argument would drift off into 
religion. Neither of them had any more religion 
than a billy-goat, but they’d take sides and argue 
anyway. 

They'd keep up that sort of thing half the 
night, with listening cowhands laying bets as to 
which one of them would be the first to get mad 
and go off to bed and sulk. 

Carrie Nation was getting around in those 
days, beating up the bars with hatchets and rais- 
ing Cain in general. Uncle Doc backed every 
move she made. Uncle Doc would drink whisky 
now and then, but drinking was against his prin- 
ciples. Mostly, though, he championed Carrie’s 
crusade against the demon rum because he knew 
how Jimmy loved it. 

Either Uncle Doc or Jimmy Moore would have 
been miserable without the other; but it looked to 
Zack as if they tried to make life as miserable as 
possible for each other. They were always just at 
the point of fighting, but never quite got around 
to it. One time they shaved it close, though. 

It was on the Fourth of July. Some of the boys 
had slicked up and let their spurs out to the 
town-hole notches and ridden into Hunnewell 
to celebrate. They rode back in to the Deer 
Creek headquarters just about sundown, loaded. 

Zack was out at the well, pumping water intc 
a hollow-log trough for the horses. Jimmy Moore 
was squatted in comfort on his spurs in front of 
the dugout wasting matches on his tobacco shav- 
ings. Uncle Doc was up on top of the dugout, 
hoeing out a patch of onions he had growing on 
the roof. The boys passed up Zack, gave Jimmy 
Moore a drink, then called to Uncle Doc. 

‘Come on down, Doc, and have a drink.” 

There were times when Uncle Doc could be a 
prince; there were also times when he could be 
as cranky as a hungry bear. This time was the 
latter. He and Jimmy Moore had just finished 
wearing themselves down to whispers on a Carrie 
Nation argument and Uncle Doc was in a sod- 
pawing mood. 

*To hell with your whisky!” he snapped. “I 
won’t touch a drop!” 

This was an insult to a celebrating cowhand. 
**You’ll either come down and take a drink,” 
one declared, “or we’ll come up there and pour 
one down you.” 

Uncle Doc invited them to come have a try at 
it any time they felt able—and they felt able right 
then. They rode up to the back of the dugout and 
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onto his onion-patch roof, roped him 
and stretched him out. They stamped 
down most of his onions in the scuffle, 
but they poured about a pint of whisky 
down Uncle Doc. 

By the time Uncle Doc started rustling 
up a bait of supper, that whisky had 
taken hold. 

While he was working up a batch ef 
sour-dough biscuits, Uncle Doc loeked 
out the dugout door and saw his pet dog, 
Kaiser, romping with a bear cub belong- 
ing te Jimmy Moore. Kaiser was a big 
brown shepherd dog with a ring of white 
around his neck. Zack used him a lot to 
pen goats with. The bear cub Jimmy 
Moore had caught up in the Glossy 
Mountains one time while en a trail 
drive. He kept the cub chained to a cot- 
tonwood tree near a hollow log into which 
the bear could crawl for shelter. Both 
men set great store by their pets and the 
pets loved each other. 

While Uncle Doc was looking, how- 
ever, he saw the bear grab old Kaiser up 
to him in a hug tighter than the cub 
meant it to be. The bear was coming a 
three-year-old now and stronger than he 
knew. Kaiser gave one strangled yelp. 
The cub let him go. But it was too late. 

Uncle Doc’s whisky flush bloomed a 
bright red. Without a word he took his 
Winchester down off a wall rack and shot 
the bear between the eyes. 

The sudden quiet among the boys 
there in that old dugout was thick enough 
to slice with a knife. Every eye went to 
Jimmy Moore. Every man knew the little 
Irishman’s love for animals in general 
and for this cub bear in particular. They 
also knew he had a hair-trigger temper. 

Maybe the whisky he’d drunk had 
mellowed Jimmy Moore for the evening. 
Or maybe he thought what an empty life 
he’d lead without Uncle Doc to argue 
with. Zack never did know. The little 
Irishman kept squatting there on his 
spurs, staring at Uncle Doc and sucking 
on his stubby pipe, making the tobacco 
shavings pop and fry. 

The tension built up till the men were 
ready to stampede. Then, with a casual 
movement, Jimmy Moore reached for the 
whisky jug and tilted it toward the sun. 

“Ay,” he said calmly, when he had set 
it back down. “‘A fair exchange is no rob- 
bery. You lost a dog and I lost a bear. 
Come have a drink, Doc.” 

Uncle Doc came and had a drink and 
went back to put his biscuits in the dutch 
oven. He said nothing. Jimmy Meore 
said nothing more. And if the two of them 
even mentioned the incident again, no- 
body ever heard it. 


AT AN AGE when most boys are swapping 
taw marbles and broken-bladed pocket- 
knives, young Zack was already horse- 
trading. G. W. Miller saw to that. G. W. 
was a trader from the ground up and tops 
when it came to judging livestock. He 
could look at a bunch of hogs, lump them 
off, and judge their weight within a few 
pounds, 

“Son,” he used to tell Zack, “when you 
ride through a herd of cattle one time, 
buy them—or turn them down. You go 
back for a second look, and nine times out 
of ten you'll beat yourself.” And Zack 


listened. He was a chip off the old block; 
trading was in his blood. 

And every chance he got, G. W. shoved 
his son Zack out into the middle of a deal. 
Once down in Texas on a cow-buy with 
his father, Zack ran onto some spotted 
Spanish goats, the first he’d ever seen. 
Zack thought they were sure pretty 
things and bought one for four bits. 





When he came riding iato camp with 
it, G. W. said: “Why in the hell didn’t 
you buy the whole bunch?” 

That one was easy for eleven-year-old 
Zack to answer. “I didn’t have enough 
four-bit pieces,” he pointed out. 

G. W. handed some money to Zack. 

“[’m making you a loan,” he said. 
“Go buy the balance of the goats if you 
want them.” 

Zack wanted them and he bought 
them. But by the time he’d peddled 
goats all over Kansas, trying to pay back 
that loan, Zack was hating the sight of a * 
Spanish goat. 

Some of these goats he traded for 
horses. And then G. W. started sicking 
horse traders on the boy, trying to teach 
him the game. It was G. W.’s contention 
that the quicker his son got taken for a 
few good cleanings, the sooner he’d get 
his eyes open to the fact that anything 
goes in a horse-swap. 

And the theory held good. It cost Zack 
a few horses to learn; but by the time he 
was twelve years old, he could tell a snide 
just about as far as he could see one. He 
learned to feel the socket over a horse’s 
eyes to find out if he was really young or 
if some slicker had pumped that socket 
full of air just to make the horse look 
young. He knew that a carefully com- 
pounded mixture of permanganate of 
potash and water would hide a blazed or 
roan face when a buyer was looking for a 
solid-colored horse. In selling horses to 
the Government, traders had learned 
that the Army bought only solid colors; a 
white-faced horse would make a natural 
mark for an enemy te shoot at. That 
paint job, done right, would last till the 
horse shed his hair in the spring. 

Then there were always buckers, biters, 
kickers—outlaw horses, spoiled by acci- 
dents or poor handling. Some were nat- 
ural stumblers. Some were cinch bind- 
ers—they’d rear up and fall back on a 
rider. Some had been Indian breken and 
couldn’t be mounted: from the left side. 
Some would balk. Some were runaways 
that turned coldjawed and couldn’t be 
stopped short of running head-on into a 
tree. Some would fall sideways, hoping 
to pin a rider against the ground and roll 
over him. It took a shrewd man with his 
eyes wide epen to come out on the long 
end of a horse trade. 


IV 


FROM 1880 To 1890, Zack’s father trailed 
thousands upon thousands of longhorn 
cattle out of Texas. He followed for the 


most part the trail blazed earlier by Chis- 
holm—and Zack can show you the scars 
of that old trail across the prairies today. 
Miller fattened his cattle on the Strip, 
drove them to the nearest railroad points, 
and shipped to Chicago markets. The 
profits piled up; Miller was building up 
a cattle empire. 

But the thing was too good to last. 
Other cowmen were taking advantage of 
the cheap grazing on the Strip, some pay- 
ing leases to the Indians, others pushing 
in and grazing by right of the Winchesters 
they packed across their saddle bows. 
Then came the Man with the Hoe, the 
sod-busting nester who couldn’t rest till 
he’d stuck a plow into the rich brown 
earth of that Strip. He wanted to own the 
land outright. And he meant to get it. 

In the bitter wrangle that followed, 
nobody considered the red man who 
owned the land. He was a heathen; he 
didn’t count. 

Pressure brought te bear upon the 
Secretary of Interior won the fight for the 
nesters. In 1890 President Grover Cleve- 
land issued the proclamation that.broke 
up all the big-cow outfits that had become 
established there. Acting on the advice of 
his Secretary of Interior, he forbade 
grazing on the lands of the Cherokee Strip 
and ordered all cattle to be removed im- 
mediately. And the Indians, with all 
revenue gone from their holdings, were 
forced to sell the land to the Government 
at a little less than half the price offered to 
them by the cowmen. That is, all except 
the Ponca tribe, which G. W. Miller had 
helped to settle ten years before between 
the prongs of the Salt Fork and Arkansas 
rivers. The Poncas kept their land. 

Surveyors were put to work chopping 
the Strip up into hundred-and-sixty-acre 
blocks in preparation for throwing the 
land open for settlement in 1893. 

Cleveland’s order was a blow to the 
plans of Zack’s father. The backbone of 
all of G. W.’s fast-building fortunes was 
the grassland he controlled on the Strip. 
The big cowman bawled his wrath at 
government interference tili he could be 
heard half across Kansas; then he rode 
down to the Salt Fork Ranch to talk it 
over with Jimmy Moore. 

“Faith, and why be leaving good graze 
when there’s more ways to skin a cat than 
one?” the little Irishman demanded. 
“Sow a wee bit of pocket money in the 
right places, and we can always be a trail 
herd out of Texas, bound for Kansas. 
There’s no law against that?” 

It was a bold move, but G. W. Miller 
had made plenty of them. He told Jimmy 
Moore to have the fences pulled down 
and rolled up, like the Government had 
ordered, then to put riders with every 
herd and tell them to start moving the 
cattle north at the first sight of govern- 
ment soldiers. 

The first soldiers showed up in the 
spring. Twelve-year-old Zack and Jimmy 
Moore had prowled off from the Salt 
Fork camp onto the Big Flats to the west 
of Pond Creek searching for cattle that 
might have bogged in the soapholes. 

They had ridden a while when Jimmy 
Moore glanced back over his shoulder. 
“Faith, and be jabbers!” he exclaimed. 
“Buffalo soldiers!” 

Zack looked back. Six Negro soldiers 








were trailing them at a gallop! “Buffal, 
soldiers” was the Indian’s word for th 
black soldiers of the frontier forts. 

‘They left out in a high run, with th 

, Negro soldiers spurring after them 
Jimmy Moore set a pace that put Zack 
to riding for all he was worth. 

The crossing on Pond Creek was right at 
its mouth where it ran into the Salt Fork 

The trail pitched sharply down into 
the creek between high clay banks and 
swung out through another steep gut on 
the opposite side. During the spring 
rains, the crossing was always boggy. 

Jimmy Moore called back over his 
shoulder, “Sure, and I’m fixing to play 
me a Christmas joke on them birds! 
You tail me close, now, Dogie!” 

They piled off down the slant at break. 
neck speed. At the bottom, Jimmy Moore 
swung sharply away from the crossing 
and rode up the creek bed a ways, miss. 
ing the bog, then cut back down the other 
side, still screened from the soldiers by the 
high banks. He took his time going out 
on the far side; he wanted to make sure 
the soldiers saw him. He grinned back 
at Zack as they went out on top again. 

“Be jabbers,” he said, “and this ought 
to be worth twisting your neck to look at.” 

It was. Just as Jimmy Moore had ex- 
pected, the soldiers thought he’d crossed 
the creek at the regular crossing. They 
took their horses out into the bog at a 
hard run; the animals went in up to their 
bellies and were already floundering. 

Jimmy Moore led off toward camp at 
a slower gallop, grinning happily. 

Charlie Pierterson, one of the 101 
hands, was at camp when they rode up 
on blowing horses. 

“Charlie,” said Jimmy Moore, “would 
you be hitching up the wagon and driving 
down to the mouth of Pond Creek? There, 
I think, you could be of kind service to 
some of Uncle Sam’s boys!” 

So Charlie drove down to Pond Creek 
and helped the hungry troops drag their 

‘horses out of the bog-hole and brought 
them on back to camp. 

Jimmy Moore did not give the soldiers 
time to ask any embarrassing questions. 
“Send your captain down,” Jimmy 
Moore told them, “and I’ll do my talk 
ing to him.” 

The soldiers rode off. Jimmy Moore 
got to sizing up the log houses of the Salt 
Fork camp and decided it wouldn’t look 

” $0 good for a trail crew to be living ia 
such comfortable quarters. So he had the 
hands round up everything they could 
haul and putit in the chuck wagon. When 
the captain with a detachment of soldiers 
found the 101 outfit the next day, Jimmy 
Moore had them camped on the ford at 
Salt Creek. 

“Sure, and we're a trail herd bound for 
Montana,” Jimmy Moore assured the 
questioning captain. “Just laying over ® 
give the poor horses a mite of rest. We 
camped in our old quarters last night; the 
shelter was good and the water handy. 
But we'll be long gone for the Kansas line 
come morning. Faith, and we never 
the intention of staying on the Strip.” 

Maybe the captain believed this and 
maybe not. He stayed for dinner, how 
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“You got a kid that’s riding size?” 

He sent the horse wrangler out to rope 
wpa pretty little black-and-white spotted 
Indian pony. The captain accepted. And 


jut before he rode off, Jimmy Moore 


called him aside for a farewell handshake 
wd accidentally had five twenty-dollar 
gold pieces in his hand. 

“Captain,” the Irishman said, “the 
grass is good here on the river; our cattle 
ae poor. It would not be too great a 
grain on your good nature if we moved 
back into the house and stayed a month. 
Now would it?” 

The captain fingered the gold pieces 
and looked at the spotted Indian pony he 
was taking back as a pet for his boy and 
couldn’t see any reason for the trail crew 
to rush right on through. 

“Just don’t be here when I come back 
in thirty days,” he told Jimmy Moore. 


Vv 


¢.W. HAD TO HAVE grass located for his 
herds before the opening of the Strip that 
vas to'come in the fall of 1893; so in the 
pring of 92, he sent his oldest son Joe 
down to the Ponca Reservation to make a 
wade for grazing rights on the Ponca 
lands. Joe had no trouble carrying out 
the mission. White Eagle, head chief of 
the Poncas, hadn’t forgotten how Joe and 
G.W. had helped to find land for him and 
his people when they were homeless. At 
his recommendation, the Government 
agent for the Poncas leased one hundred 
thousand acres to the 101 at one cent an 
acre a year, payment to be made when 
Miller took over. White Eagle went 
farther than that. He promised that the 
lease could be renewed for years. 

Jimmy Moore was pleased when he 
heard about the lease. ‘‘Faith,” he said, 
“and we'll’ be holding that for winter 
grazing and keep right on running cattle 
on this good free grass till the fall 
roundup.” 

So he “trailed cattle across the Strip” 
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till G. W. ordered the fall gather. 

September came, date of the big open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip. Nesters, 
boomers, land sharks, cowboys, store 
clerks and land-hungry farmers gathered 
at the starting lines, ready to dash in and 
grab off choice pieces of land the moment 
the soldiers guarding them fired their 
guns at twelve o’clock sharp. Along the 
Kansas line and in southern Oklahoma 
they crowded in, twenty-five to fifty per- 
sons deep. They were not allowed to run 
from the Osage Reservation on the east. 

came in wagons, buggies, gigs, sur- 
reys, hacks. Some rode bicycles. Hun- 
dreds were afoot. 

The “sooners” were already on the one 
hundred and sixty acres they’d picked 
Out. They were hidden in the timber, 
hoping to avoid the eyes of the roving 
bands of soldiers sent out to comb the 

and gullies and arrest these illegal 
entrants. 

Zack and Jimmy Moore were with the 
“soners.”” Like most old-time cowhands, 
Jimmy Moore looked down upon nesters. 
And he hated farming. But he said he 
might just as well get a piece of this free 

as the next one. 

was too young to own land; so the 
tishman put him on the one-sixty 
hosen, with instructions to set up a 


« 


itd | 
he'd ¢ 


flag the moment he heard the guns and 
start waving everybody else off the land. 
Then Jimmy went up and hid out on the 
Chicaski and waited till the rush started. 

The guns of the soldiers touched off the 
land-maddened rush of humanity. They 
poured out ento the Strip like stampeding 
longhorn cattle, wrecking wagons, killing 
horses, and shooting each other for a 
chance to jump a choice claim. It was the 
wildest show that young Zack ever hoped 
to see. But that didn’t keep him from 
putting up his flag the moment the first of 
the mob raced up out of the horizon. 

He started waving them aside and no- 
body stopped to question how he’d got 
there so soon or whether or not he was old 
enough te file. And Jimmy Moore made it 
there with the first comers and took over. 
Together they held and got deed to the 
one-sixty tract that Jimmy Moore was to 
will young Zack when he died. 

Being forced off his holdings on the 
Cherokee Strip was an aggravation to 
Miller and a disruption of some well-laid 
plans. But he would have been the first 
to admit that he wouldn’t be bad hurt 
financially. He was ready to move over 
onto the Ponca lease he’d arranged for 
before the big opening. And if he hadn’t 
been able to manage for that, there was 
still open range to be had. He could have 
gone west, or south into Texas, and found 
grazing for his herds. 

What did hurt him, however, was the 
business depression that hit the United 
States in the spring of 1893. The panic 
was like a big kill-hungry wolf on the 
prowl. Its range was wide and its attack 
deadly. It gobbled up the 101 outfit at 
one grab and licked its chops for more. 

It takes big money to operate a cow 
outfit the size of the 101, and Zack’s father 
had been using big money. Even at that, 
if he’d stuck to his earlier habit of dealing 
in hard cash only, he might have 
weathered the storm. As it was, he’d been 
borrowing money to branch out, and he’d 
put too many of his eggs in one basket. 
By the time the bankers got through 
with him, G. W. was cleaned out, his 
last tail-feather plucked. 


Vi: 

LUCK HAD RIDDEN Zack’s father with a 
sharp-roweled spur. In one broad swipe, 
his big 101 outfit had been cut down till 
it was on a par with the little greasy-sack 
cow spreads that operated on pure hope 
and had to wildcat for meat. It shook 
G.W. Miller. It would have shaken any 
man. But G. W. didn’t let it throw him. 

He took stock of what he had left. There 
were a few cull steers and eighty-eight 
horses, most of them too old and stove-up 
for saddle work. His bank account was 
down to a couple or three hundred dol- 
lars, and he owed the Government a 
thousand if he hoped to keep his lease on 
the Ponca Indian lands. He had a home 
in Winfield. He had three boys, all of 
them big enough to work, a daughter, and 
a wife who'd stick with him from here on 
out. He guessed he wasn’t so bad off. 

What he needed now was a thousand 
dollars to pay the lease on Ponca graz- 
ing—and some livestock to put on the 
grass. So he rounded up every head of 
horses in the 101 iron, cut out two car- 
loads of them and called Zack aside. 


“Son,” he said, “I’m shipping these 
buzzard-baits dewn into Louisiana. I 
haven’t got time to go with them. I’m 
fixing to talk Willie Otis of the Winfield 
National Bank into backing me in a little 
project that just might put us back in the 
money. So I’m sending you. Now, here’s 
what you do. You sell them horses, 
trade ’em, or give ’em away. But come 
back with a thousand dollars.” 

That was a big order, but Zack didn’t 
hedge or ask a lot of questions. He 
understood the situation and he was 
proud that his father felt safe to put such 
a responsibility onto his shoulders. 

Zack landed in Alexandria, Louisiana, 
on Red River, and put his fifty head of 
horses in the feed barns of a man named 
Hirsch. He hit a streak of luck the first 
day and swapped off twenty of his best 
horses for a carload of two-year-old steers 
which he shipped back to the 101. If his 
father did manage for grass, Zack figured 
those steers could make some money. 

But then it looked like he was stuck. 
He’d topped his herd to get the cattle, 
and the rest of the horses: made a hard- 
looking bunch for a man to expect to get 
a thousand dollars out of. 

Hirsch also had some cull-horse stuff he 
needed to get rid of. He and Zack talked 
it over and agreed that their best bet was 
to put on a Saturday auction sale. That 
way, they could clean up the stables. 

Zack was to do the auctioneering. 
Zack was sixteen years old. He’d had 
plenty of experience in horse-trading. 
But when it came to standing up before a 
crowd and fast-talking men into buying 
horses that weren’t worth the powder and 
lead it would take to shoot them—well, 
that was a stiff proposition for a kid. 

But the 101 had to have that money 
and have it soon; so Zack screwed up his 
courage and went at it. He shouted and 
raved. He begged and he cried. He 
waved his hat in the air and pounded 
boards with his fists. He talked those 
horses up till he had them able to do just 
about anything short of piano-playing. 
By sundown, the sweat was running down 
into his boots and all the sound he could 
manage was a hoarse whisper. But he’d 
sold horses. 

He hadn’t sold them at any fancy 
prices, but he’d sold them. And he’d kept 
the average up to around thirty-five dol- 
lars a head, which was more than they 
were worth. He took his money and 
bought a bank draft for a thousand dol- 
lars. That left him fifty dollars to pay up 
here at Alexandria and get home on; but 
Zack guessed that when it came to putting 
horses under the block, he could hold his 
own. 

He didn’t feel so good, however, when 
he went down to settle with Hirsch for the 
feed bill. He offered the stable owner the 
thirty dollars he figured he owed, and 
Hirsch told him he’d made a mistake. 

*‘Boy,” Hirsch said, “‘you owe me thirty 
dollars for feed and three dollars a head 
for every horse sold through my auction 
ring. The bill is a hundred and twenty 
dollars!” 

Zack was hot, sweaty and worn out, 
his temper on a hair-trigger set. “I'll be 
damned if it is, you old buzzard!” he 
croaked. “‘All I owe you is a thirty-dollar 
feed bill. You can go to hell for the rest. I 


sold your horses right along with mine 
out there, and I won’t pay you a cent for 
that!” 

“Oh, but the law!” said Hirsch. “The 
law says you'll pay, and you will. Or Pll 
have you arrested!” 

“Go get your law!” Zack dared. He 
threw thirty dollars on the man’s desk and 
walked out. 

Zack was about ready to pull out home 
that night when Hirsch came running up. 
With him was a constable with a big gun 
and a bigger chew of eating-tebacco. 

The constable pulled a paper out of his 
pocket and, between spits, read it to 
Zack. It was a warrant Hirsch had sworn 
out for the boy’s arrest on the charge of 
carrying concealed weapons. 

Zack had an old six-shooter along, all 
right. He’d seldom worn it; he’d mostly 
just kept it tucked away in his war bag. 
But he guessed Hirsch eould make the 
charge stick if he wanted to. 

Hirsch grinned slyly at Zack. ““Pay me 
ninety dollars, boy,” he said, “and we’ll 
tear up the warrant.” 

Zack stooped and picked up his valise. 
“We'll go see a lawyer,” he said. “It’s 
going to take more than that warrant to 
make me dig into that bank draft.” 

It was long after dark now. His train 
was ready to pull out, but he had them 





take him to the home of an Alexandria 
lawyer by the name of Joe Bachelor. 
Zack didn’t know Joe Bachelor from a 
prairie wolf, but he’d heard he was a 
lawyer and guessed one lawyer was about 

the same as another. , 

He guessed wrong there. Joe Bachelor 
was far above the average. At their knock 
he came to the door in his nightshirt, 
packing a candle in one hand and a loaded 
Winchester in the other. 

‘What the hell you mean getting a man 
up this time of night!” he growled. 

Hirsch told his story, making it sound 
as favorable to himself as possible. Joe 
Bachelor stood barefooted in the doorway 
and peered down a long nose at Hirsch 
and the tobacco-eating constable. Fi- 
nally, he turned to Zack. 

“Let’s hear your side of the story, 
boy,” he said. 

Zack told him. Joe Bachelor went 
straight up. He cursed Hirsch and the 
constable in a voice that had neighbors 
throwing up windows all over the 
block. 

“Hirsch,” he finally wound up, “you 
dirty, blackmailing son! You take this 
boy over to the Rapids Hotel and put him 
up for the night. I’ll stand his bond. And 
first thing in the morning, I’ll have yeu 
slapped so far back in jail for attempted 
blackmail that they’ll have to shoot beans 
at you with a slingshot.’”’ 

Hirsch wilted and started shaking in 
his boots. “Now, wait a minute, Mr, 
Bachelor,” he said. “It’s not all that 
serious. I can make it right with the 
boy.” 
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“All right!” stormed Bachelor. “I'll 
give you a chance. Tear up that fool war- 
rant. Go pay that bov’s hotel bill for him 
and then his train fare home!” 

He slammed the door in their faces be- 
fore Zack could thank him. 

Hirsch took Zack by the arm and 
rushed him over to the Rapids Hotel, 
where he got the best room in the house 
for him. The next morning, Zack’s train 
ticket was waiting for him at the hotel desk 
when he checked out. Zack went back to 
Winfield, ready to strut a little with his 
thousand-dollar bank draft. 

But there was bad news waiting for him 
when he pulled in home. Jimmy Moore 
had sifhg for the last time his little song 
about “If there’d been no whisky made, 
in Ireland I'd still be.” He’d gone into 
Ponca City one night, taken on an over- 
load of his juice of joy, and died before 
morning in his room in the old Planters 
Hotel. When Zack got back, they’d al- 
ready buried the little Irishman in the 
101 burial lot at Winfield where today a 
big granite shaft, with carvings of empty 
saddles and coiled ropes, marks the graves 
of many a good 101 cowhand. 

All his worldly goods—his one-sixty 
homestead, seventeen hundred dollars, 
and a good span of mules—the little Irish- 
man had left to “Dogie,” his favorite 
among the Millers. 


William E. Otis had decided to take ° 


a long chance and back the project G. W. 
Miller had laid out before him. It was 
wheat raising. G. W. had thought that 
one up when he got to recollecting how 
he’d coined money out of wheat on the 
Chicago stock market in years past. 
Why couldn’t he grow wheat on the rich 
prairie lands of Oklahoma? Labor was 
cheap. There were nesters all over the 
Cherokee Strip now, crying for cash to 
tide them over till they could prove up on 
their homesteads. With any luck, a man 
just might make a killing in wheat. 

Down near the Ponca Agency head- 
quarters, on the south bank of the Salt 
Fork River, G. W. was building another 
dugout. Uncle Doc and Zack’s older 
brother Joe were helping him. This was 
to be the new 101 headquarters. Zack 
pitched in and helped with the work till 
it was done. 

The thousand dollars Zack brought 
back from Alexandria paid off a year’s 
lease on the Ponca land. Then, using 
money he’d borrowed from the Winfield 
bank, G. W. hired nesters to break sod 
for fifty cents an acre. The nesters’ teams 
were poor and weak; they had no grain 
to give them strength. But the nesters 
could plow for a few days, then go home 
and rest up their teams before coming 
back to plow for more coffee and sugar 
money. They turned the rich brown earth 
with eld wooden-beam plows, and their 
camps were strung along the bank of the 
Salt Fork likt a bivouacked army. They 
broke sod and seeded in a little over two 
thousand acres of wheat for the 101. 

But a binder never touched the crop; 
the chinch bugs*beat them to it! 

Uncle Doc walked out and stood star- 
ing at the blackened ruins of the wheat 
fields. “If this keeps up,” he said to 
G. W., “we'll soon all be down to hunting 
terrapins with the red heathen.” 
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G. W. swore, then threw up his head. 
“We'll put in another crop,” he said 
grimly. “We’ve got the land and the 
tools. I’m going to tell Billie Otis that 
all he can do is throw some good money 
after the bad. He’ll come through.” 

Putting in that second wheat crop was 
a big gamble for Zack’s father. In a way, 
it was even a bigger gamble for the banker 
Otis. It wouldn’t take too much of this 
kind of money-lending, on nothing but a 
man’s word, to suck the bank in, along 
with the 101 outfit. But Otis knew Miller. 

The 101 put in the second: wheat crop. 
They worked short-handed, early and 
late. Their only alarm clock in that old 
sod-covered dugout there on the Salt Fork 





was G. W.’s bawling: “Roll out of it; I 
can see the mawning star!” 

A lot of times Bert Colby beat him to it. 
Bert had hired on with the 101 there a 
few months before, and he and Zack’s 
father had made a sort of little game out 
of seeing which could wake up first in the 
mornings and holler out the hands. 

On top of his second gamble in wheat, 
G. W. took a high-flyer in watermelons 
that year. Up in Kansas City, he’d run 
onto nearly half a carload of watermelon 
seed that the claim agent said had been 
shipped and refused because the buyer 
said it was too late to plant them. G. W. 
bought them all for about what the freight 
was worth and brought the seed home. 
He bought fifty little hand corn planters 
that operated something like posthole 
diggers and started planting watermelon 
seed with them. He had the crew plant 
them in rows close to a mile long and keep 
planting till the seed ran out. When they’d 
finished, the 101 had a little watermelon 
patch that covered about eighteen hun- 
dred acres. 

They never did cultivate the melons; it 
rained too much. But at ripening time, a 
man could stand at the edge of that field 
and see sixty and seventy pound water- 
melons just as far as his eye was good. 

But big and good as this melon crep 
was, it was on the wheat crop that year 
that Zack’s father got well. The crop 
brought him better than ninety thousand 
dollars. The 101 was back on its feet 
again—with money to burn! 
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FROM THE TIME Zack took those crow- 
bait horses to Louisiana, he was spoiled 
for anything but trading. He was a born 
trader, like his father before him. Cir- 
cumstances had given him the necessary 
background and knowledge, and that one 
real success at Alexandria had wketted to 
a keen edge his appetite for making his 
way in a game that was all wits. It wasa 
game that he was never to grow tired of, 
and a game that earned him the title of 
“Bushwhacker of the 101.” 


Half the fun of trading to young Zack... 


was the chance it gave him to prowl in 
new places, seeing new faces and bump- 
ing into odd situations. 

In 1895, after he’d cleaned up on 
wheat, G. W. sent Zack down into Ala- 
bama, Florida and Louisiana on a cattle- 
buying trip to stock up the new ranch on 
the Ponca Reservation. 

It was down around Branford, Florida, 
that Zack ran into what he considered the 
craziest methods of cow work he ever 
hoped to see. 

He’d been talking trade with old man 
Tom Peter Chair, who ran a cow outfit 
near Old Town. Zack went down to look 
over the cattle, and John Valentine, 
Chair’s foreman, met Zack at Fort Fan- 
nin, about six miles from the ranch. 

Zack always took his own saddle along, 
a double-rigged Frank Meanea with 
a high goosenecked nickel-plated horn 
slanted right for good dally work, and a 
Cheyenne roll back of the cantle board. 
And when he pulled the sack off his saddle 
there at Fort Fannin Station, he thought 
John Valentine’s eyes would pop out of 
his head. The man had never seen a 
double-rigged saddle with an iron horn. 

Zack looked at Valentine’s saddle and 
guessed his own eyes stood out on stems 
too. Valentine rode an old McClellan 
army-style saddle without a sign of a horn 
on it. How could a man do rope work 
on a saddle without a horn? 

What burned Zack, however, was the 
fact that the horse Valentine had brought 
for him to ride was a mare with a suckling 
colt. Zack had come from a cow country 
where it was a disgrace for a man to ride a 
mare, much less one suckling a colt. 

“That all you got for me to ride?” 
Zack wanted to know. 

The Florida rider colored. ““That’s a 
damned good saddle mare,” he said 
defensively. 

“ll bet she is,” Zack said. 

John Valentine looked at the Oklaho- 
man queerly. Zack felt like a fool. But 
he still didn’t aim to ride that mare. 

“We're gathering some cattle back in 
the woods,” Valentine said. “‘We’re ready 
to pull out when you are.” 

Zack stood around looking uncomfort- 
able. About that time, a mail hack drove 
up, hooked to an old horse wearing the D. 
Hanis iron from South Texas. Zack ran 
out and had the mail driver stopped and 

. bounced for a trade in less time than it 
takes to slap a blood-bloated horsefly. 

“What’ll you take for that D. Hanis 
cow horse?” Zack demanded. . 

The mail driver looked startled. ““Why,” 
he said, “I dunno.” He thought for a 
moment, studying Zack closely. Finally 
he set a starting price that gave him 

plenty of room to come down in case 
Zack wanted to dicker. “Seventy-five dol- 
lars,”’ he said. 

**You’ve sold a horse!” said Zack. 

The horse was old and scarred up, 
but right then Zack would have paid a 
hundred and seventy-five to keep from 
riding that colt-suckling mare. 

“Why,” the man said, “I can’t let you 
have him yet. I got to deliver this mail!” 

**Take him out of the harness,” ordered 
Zack. “‘He’s my horse. You just sold him 
to me!” ' 

Likely, the mail was late that day. 
They unhooked the horse and Zack 





slapped his saddle on him, and the lag 
the Oklahoman saw of the mail driver, 
he was walking off toward town, hunting 
another horse and shaking his head. 

Valentine led the mare and colt, and 
Zack rode beside him on old D. Hanis 
as he called his horse. 

D. Hanis hadn’t looked like much back 
there pulling that hack. But once under 
a saddle again, his spirits seemed to take 
a rise and he stepped out in a smooth, 
clear-footed gait. As a cow horse once 
more, he’d got back his pride. 

They joined some other Florida cow. 
hands down the road a piece and all rode 
toward the Chair Ranch. The hands 
didn’t talk much; they just stared at 
Zack’s saddle. 

This was a marshy, coastal country of 
thick brush and towering live oaks with 
long ghostly festoons of Spanish mos 
hanging to the ground. It was wild, 
lonesome-looking country to Zack, a poor 
cow country to his way of thinking. 

But there were cattle here. And wild 
ones, They jumped a little bunch in a 
clearing a few miles from the Chair 
Ranch. The cattle took to the brush like 
cottontail rabbits. 

A man shouted: “Heretic! Heretic!” 

The men all put spurs to their horses 
and took out after the cattle. “Where is 
he?” another man called. 

Zack spurred up D. Hanis and reached 
to take down his catch-rope. He didn’t 
know if the man meant a bear or an 
alligator—all he could see was cattle. 
But he aimed to be ready. 

John Valentine shouted: “There he is. 
That brindle bull!” 

The bull cut off from the herd and 
came tearing through the brush past 
Zack. Zack put D. Hanis on the bull’s 
heels. He waited for an opening, then 
whipped out a loop built to fit and tied 
on. 

D. Hanis might have been old and 
scarred up. But he was still a cow horse. 
When he saw Zack give his rope a flip 
to tighten up the slack loop around the 

brindle bull’s horns, the old horse squatted 
to take the load, his forefeet wide apart 
and braced. The brindle bull hit the end 
of the rope and turned a wildcat. 

Zack quit the saddle and was on the 
bull before the animal could get his feet 
under him. He grabbed the tail under 
the bull’s hind leg and held him. When 
the bull tried to roll to his feet, D. Hanis 
backed off, tightening the tie-fast rope. 
Zack and old D. Hanis made a real team. 

Zack squatted there, waiting for some- 
body to bring him a pigging string fora 
tie. But nobody brought one. All the 
Florida riders did was ride up and sit with 

their mouths hanging open. They'd never 
seen the beat of this. A man catching 4 
bull with a rope! And a horse that knew 
how to help his rider hold a cow brut 
down! 

“Damnedest thing I ever seen!” Joho 
Valentine marveled. 

Somebody finally brought a rope a0 
they tied the bull’s feet. 

“He’s your heretic!” John Valent 
said. “That’s the law in Florida. Any ™ 
catching a heretic owns him. What's yo“ 
mark?” 

Zack blinked. Evidently, what be? 
known all his life as a maverick was 
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a “heretic” here in this glades country. 

“J don’t want him,” he said. “We’ll 

him in Chair’s mark!” 

Zack helped work cattle in the Florida 
prush there eighty days on a straight, 
riding old D. Hanis every day and taking 
mighty good care of him. Zack was 
making certain he didn’t have to ride a 


» he learned that the Florida hands 
did all their cow-catching by bulldogging 
or using a rope loop on a long pole, he 
couldn’t believe it. But they couldn’t be- 
lieve, either, that an Oklahoma cowboy 
could ride in and pick up a steer’s heels 
with a rope, even after Zack showed them 
how. So that made them about equal. 

When Zack finally showed them how 
to throw a rope over a running steer’s 
neck and pick up his forefeet, John Valen- 
tine was sold. 

“You just name your leg,” the big 
Florida man said, “and that Oklahoma 
kid can catch it for you.” 

But even Valentine wasn’t yet ready to 
believe that Zack and old D. Hanis could 
handle that Botterford steer. 

According to the Chair hands, this 
Botterford steer was a brush-wild old 
sinner that hung out in the big thickets 
off Fishbone Point. They claimed he was 
wilder than a musk hog and twice as 
mean. He had a reputation, they said, of 
just shutting his eyes and running right 
over a horse when anybody got him cor- 
nered, which was seldom. Then he’d cut 
for the marshes where a man didn’t dare 
follow with a good horse. They sure told 
it scary about that Botterford steer. 

Zack said he believed he could get that 
steer, and Valentine laughed in his face. 

“Boy,” he said, “if you was to catch 
that steer and keep your rope tied to your 
saddle, he’d drag you and that horse both 
right out into the marsh.” 

Zack was at an age when talk like that 
could get under his skin and keep burning. 
“If I get him in roping distance,” he said, 
“that steer’ll get a good chance to drag 
us off.” 

It was about three days later when they 
worked Fishbone Point. They choused a 
few cattle out of the brush and here came 
this bad steer. He-was an orey-eyed old 
devil, mustard-colored, with widespread 
horns corkscrewing out to fine points. 
There was no doubt about it; if he took a 
notion to run at a horse, that horse had 
better give him room. 

He didn’t run at Zack’s horse, however. 
He cut off in a lumbering, hock-rattling 
tun for the marsh. 

Zack reefed D. Hanis down both hind 
legs, and the chase was on. It didn’t last 
long. All his hack-pulling hadn’t taken 
from D. Hanis that explosive burst of 
speed that makes the difference in a com- 
mon saddler and a top-notch roping 
horse. Old D. Hanis put Zack right up 
where he wanted to be and the Oklahoma 
rider latched onto those wide horns. 

D. Hanis was just as quick to stop when 
the time came. He had his rump brush- 
ing the ground when the wild one hit the 
Tope. The big steer swapped ends in the 
air and stood on his head. They had him 
bedded ! 

Zack piled off his horse and went onto 
him, He didn’t bother with a pigging 
String for tying. He just grabbed each of 


the stunned brute’s forelegs and hooked 
them up over the steer’s wide horns. 

The steer came alive and rose to his 
hind feet. He twisted. He wrung his tail 
and he bawled. But his head was still on 
the ground with his forefeet hooked over 
his horns. The shape he was in, they could 
leave him till the moon changed—and 
he’d still be there. 

Zack had every cowhand on the 
Chair outfit practicing with ropes when 
he finally pulled out with the herd he’d 
helped to gather, then bought. Whether 
or not he started something new in the 
Florida cow business on that trip, he 
never knew for sure. But the next time 
he was in Lafayette County, Florida, 
some twenty years later, every cowhand 
he met packed a rope, same as an Oklaho- 
man or a Texan, and knew how to use it. 
And the saddle he rode had a horn. 

Before Zack left, he traded old 
D. Hanis off for two yoke of oxen. He 
always hoped the old horse didn’t have to 
go back to pulling a mail hack or maybe 
a plow. That old D. Hanis—he was a 
cow-horse. 


One day Zack rode into camp on Bird’s 
Nest Creek to find one of the 101 cow- 
hands, Kurt Reynolds, wallowing in the 
dirt, groaning and slobbering in mortal 
agony. He was too far gone to talk, but 
the sign was plain to read. An empty to- 
mato can lay beside him—one that Zack 
had opened several days before. Zack 
had eaten part of the tomatoes, then left 
the rest sitting around in the can, in case 
he might want to season a pot of beans. 
Kurt had polished off that can of toma- 
toes and got him a big dose of ptomaine 
poisoning. 

Here was a proposition. None of the 
hands were around and there wasn’t a 
doctor closer than a day’s ride. Some- 
thing had to be done quick. 

Zack suddenly thought of White Deer, 
a Ponca medicine man who lived across 
the Salt Fork. Maybe he could save Kurt 
and maybe he couldn’t. But in a ground- 
hog case like this, anything was worth a 


Zack saddled and rode like a drunk 
Indian for White Deer’s lodge. White 
Deer listened to the boy’s troubles with- 
out comment. But he gathered up his 
medicine bag of mystic charms and rode 
back to camp with Zack. 

White Deer used none of his charms, 
however. He took one look at the writh- 
ing Kurt and turned to search among the 
tall weeds growing along the creek bank. 
He found what he wanted and began 
pulling the leaves from a plant resem- 
bling a common ragweed. 

Back at camp, he poked into the chuck 
box till he located a side of fresh bacon. 
He cut six slices of meat, put them in a 
skillet, and fried out the fat over the 
campfire coals. He cooked the plant 
leaves with the meat. Then he forced the 
poisoned cowhand to swallow the fat as 
hot as Kurt could stand it. 

Kurt didn’t miss much throwing that 
fat right back in the medicine man’s face, 
but White Deer was quick and side- 
stepped it. He forced more of the fat 
down Kurt and this time the cowhand 
held it. Within a couple of hours, Kurt 
was feeling a lot better. By night, he was 


up and around camp with nothing worse 
than a fluttery stomach. 

This aroused Zack’s curiosity. After 
White Deer left, Zack went to the skillet 
and sampled White Deer’s cure. The 
meat had a good flavor; the weeds had 
been some kind of wild sage. Zack liked 
the taste so well that he ate all six slices of 
meat and wished for more. 

A couple of days later, Zack promised 
the hands a prairie-chicken dinner to vary 
the beef diet. He rode out expecting to 
knock over some chickens within an hour 
or two; the prairies were swarming with 
them. Only this time, of course, there 
wasn’t a prairie chicken to be found. 

It was time to get dinner and Zack 
reined his horse toward camp, disgusted 
at his luck. Passing a pond, he spied a 
snapper turtle sunning himself on the 
bank. He was an old mossy-back turtle 
with a shell big enough to make a good 
horse trough. His head was the size of a 
man’s doubled fist. Zack drew a fine bead 
on the turtle’s head and got him. 

Back in camp, he cleaned the turtle, 
cut all the meat off the bones, and made 
turtle stew with dumplings. At the last 
minute, he recollected the flavor of White 
Deer’s meat. He gathered a handful of 
wild sage and threw it in the pot. 

He couldn’t have clone a better job of 
seasoning with that sage if he’d known 
how to use it. The hands waded into the 
stew; they couldn’t get enough. Best 
stew they’d ever eaten, they declared, and 
wanted to know what sort of meat it was. 

“I promised you prairie chicken, didn’t 
I?” Zack said. “The feathers are right 
down the creek.” 

When they’d finished eating, Zack 
showed them the “feathers.” One cowboy 
looked at that turtle shell and grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “if that damned 
stuff hadn’t tasted so good, I’d organize a 
gang to whip your tail. When do you 
aim to turtle hunt again?” 

The success of that turtle stew encour- 
aged Zack to try the wild sage on other 
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meats. It worked on them all. After the 
101 established its packing plants years 
later, he used it to season sausage. He 
finally concocted a special barbecue sea- 
soning with wild sage the principal in- 
gredient. It hit the spot for taste, and 
every time the 101 had a barbecue, some- 
body would pack off all the basting sauce 
that hadn’t been used. 


vill 


FRANK WITHERSPOON, a Texas cowman, 
came crowding in on the 101 with his 
Mill Iron outfit about 1898; but a couple 
of 101 riders with good outlaw connec- 
tions shoved them right back off the grass 
before they had time to get a good hold. 

It was a dog-eat-dog business from start 
to finish, with each side playing a fast and 
underhanded game. 

The Witherspoons, with Lee Hiatt ram- 
rodding, came in the year the 101 lease 
with the Otoe Indians expired. At that 


time, anybody wanting grazing rights on 
the Otoe Reservation had to submit a 
sealed bid to the Otoe Indian Agency at 
Red Rock Creek. The Millers submitted 
their usual bid; but the Witherspoons had 
bought off the agent. They turned in a 
blank bid, to be filled out by the agent 
after he’d seen the other bids. The agent 
let the Witherspoons have the land. 

This threw the 101 outfit in a bind. 
They’d had a good summer; their cattle 
were fat. But they’d been depending on 
that Otoe land for winter grass and had 
overgrazed their other leases. They man- 
aged to pull through the winter on short 
grass, but their cattle didn’t put on the 
amount of flesh they should have. 

The first time the 101 tangled horns 
with the Witherspoon outfit was over a 
disputed brand, and George Miller, 
Zack’s kid brother, had to fist-whip a 
Witherspoon hand to prove his point. 
The second was out-and-out rustling. 

Zack was riding the North Pasture at 
that time and batching with a cowhand 
named Frank Potts. Potts rode the South 
Pasture. Potts was a big dark-skinned 
rider who had a grudge against the world 
in general. He was a good, dependable 
cowhand, but there was a look in his eyes 
that made a man sorry for the horse he 
rode, the woman he wanted, or the man 
he hated. He’d fight a man at the drop of 
a hat and drop it himself. Night or day, 
he was touchy asa teased snake, and G. W. 
was always cautioning Zack about Potts. 
G. W. said Potts was the kind of man who 
could get a kid into a bad shooting scrape. 

Potts rode into camp one day and 
called on Zack to help him rope and doc- 
tor a wormy steer in the South Pasture. 
They rode down next to the south fence. 
Topping out a rise, they saw what looked 
like a group of riders gathered around 
something about a mile and a half down 
from the Miller line, on the Witherspoon 
lease. 

In those days, Zack always packed a 
single-barrel telescope on his saddle. He 
put it on this group now and found two 
Indians, two white men, a wagon, and a 
steer on the ground. The men were 
butchering the steer. 

Potts reached for the glass and took a 
look. “T’ll lay you two to one,”’ he said, 
“that that there’s one of old man Dolph- 
mire’s steers.” 

The Millers were grazing some black 
poll cattle for Dolphmire that year. 

“Well,” Zack said, “you know, Potts, 
that G. W. said for us never to go onto 
the Witherspoon spread without it’s a 
roundup. He’d raise hell.” 

“I’m going to see that steer!’ Potts 
said flatly. 

He led off down into the draw, cut the 
dividing fence, and rode through. Zack 
followed, but he wasn’t liking it. He 
knew G. W. was liable to get frothy about 
this. : 

*‘What’ll we do when we get there?” he 
asked Potts. 

“We'll do,” said Potts, “whatever it 
takes to get the job done.” 

He reached and dragged a .44 Win- 
chester from his saddle scabbard and 
jacked open the breech to make sure there 
was a cartridge in the firing chamber. 
Zack was packing a rifle and six-shooter, 
like Potts, but he didn’t want to use them. 
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“We'd better not do any shooting, 
Potts,” he cautioned. 

Potts handed him a twisted grin. “Rest 
easy, kid,” he said. “We'll let them make 
the first move, then take it up from there.” 

They rode quietly down the creek bed 
till they were opposite the men up on the 
bank. They could hear the men talking. 
They located a game trail leading to the 
top and rode out. The men were less than 
fifty yards away. 

“All right, reach, you buzzards,” Potts 
said. “Git them hands high.” 

The men had left their guns back at 
the wagon. The white men lifted their 
bloody hands. The Indians stared. 

The steer was half-skinned, with all 
the upper part of the hide lying raw- 
side-up behind the steer. Potts got down 
off his horse and flipped the hide over so 
he could read the brand. It belonged to 
old man Dolphmire, all right. 

The faces of the Mill Iron hands turned 
white when Potts looked up from that 
hide. The Indians started talking then. 
They were Otoes. They said they had 
traded for that steer in good faith. 

Potts started toward the white men 
and there was a black, ugly look on his 
face that scared Zack. 

“Don’t shoot ’em, Potts!’’ He was al- 
most screaming. 

Potts stopped. He shot a quick look at 
Zack, then his mouth twisted up in that 
one-sided grin of his that had something 
wolfish about it. He bent and picked up 
the skinning knife lying beside the hide 
and cut the brush off the steer’s tail. He 
handed this to one of the Mill Iron men. 

“Now,” he said, “you git on your 
horses and take this tail down to your 
camp and hand it to Frank Witherspoon. 
You tell him I sent it. You tell him to set 
down and count every hair in that tail. 
Then you tell him that when we’ve got a 
Mill Iron steer for every hair in that 
steer’s tail, we'll quit stealing from him.” 

The men took the steer’s tail and rode 
off with it. Potts and Zack let the Otoes 
have their beef and hung the hide on the 
dividing fence between the Millers and 
the Witherspoons. That was to give any- 
body a chance to look at it who wanted to. 
Then they rode back to doctor their 
wormy steer. 

The Witherspoons had evidently taken 
Potts at his word about that cow-stealing 
he’d promised. They set out to get theirs 
first. They played it slick too. They 
wouldn’t come out in the open and drive 
off a big bunch; but 101 stuff began to 
dribble away, one here, two or three 
there, with the trail wiped clean. 

Potts was for riding right into the Mill 
Iron camp and calling for a six-shooter 
showdown, but G. W. checked him on 
that. So the black-humored cowhand 
bided his time and waited for the sign to 
get right; he aimed to do what he called 
‘a little arithmetic” of his own. 

There was a carrot-topped cowhand 
on the camp pay roll as Ida Red. That 
was the only name anybody knew him by 
and they’d got it from a song he was al- 
ways singing about a girl named Ida Red. 
Ida Red was a bronc stomper, a hell-for- 
leather, spur-jingling sort of rider who 
wore his hat slanted across his head at a 
hell-bent angle and was a banjo-picking 
fool. He was a crony of Potts. 
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Potts looked up a few beef-rustling 
friends of his and, together with Ida Red, 
they went to work on Witherspoon’s 
Mill Iron herd. It was a smooth ‘opera- 
tion. Potts, Ida Red and their long- 
loopers shipped ten cars of cattle before 
anybody, except maybe Zack, smelled a 
rat. Then they quit before they packed 
the pitcher to the well one time too many, 
as Jimmy Moore used to say. 

By then Frank Witherspoon must 
have had a bellyful of Potts and his 
“arithmetic.” Anyhow, the Mill Iron 
never did submit another bid for graz- 
ing rights on that part of the Salt Fork. 

That hurrahing, spur-rattling, banjo- 
picking Ida Red! He had him a little song 
he used to sing about how Old Trouble 
was always slipping up on the blind side 
of a man when he least expected it. And 
that’s how Old Trouble came to him. 

Ida Red wasn’t looking for trouble the 
night it caught up with him down in 
Missouri John Hutchinson’s saloon in 
Ponca City. Neither was Zack nor Frank 
Potts who rode with him. All any of them 
had on their minds was to kick up their 
Saturday-night heels around town a little, 
then ride back out to the ranch for 
another week’s saddle work. 

They heard the fracas going on inside 
Missouri John’s while they tied up at the 
hitch rail. Ida Red cocked one big ear 
toward the place and allowed it sounded 
like they were shoeing a bronc on the in- 
side. Then he shoved open the bat-wing 
doors and went inside. 

Out in the middle of the sawdust floor a 
fist fight was going on. It was a mighty 
one-sided affair, with two big gun toughs 
holding one little man between them 
while a third took his time and ham- 
mered the very face off the little man. 

It was the sort of setup few men could 
stomach. Ida Red didn’t say a word. He 
just waded in, both fists chopping like meat 
axes. He wasn’t a big man, but in a fist 
fight he was a hard one to shave. 

Two licks, and he’d dropped two men 
like pole-axed steers. He’d knocked the 
third up against the bar and was fixing to 
give him a good working-over when in 
walked a two-bit constable. 

“Hold it, Red!’ the constable blus- 
tered. “Don’t you hit him another lick. 
Hold it, in the name of the law, Red.” 

Ida Red didn’t even look around. 
**You’ll wait your turn,” he told the con- 
stable and kept right on at what he’d set 
out to do. To Ida Red, a constable’s 
badge didn’t always make justice. 

Missouri John stood back of the bar, 
begging them to take it outside. 

The first two men Ida Red knocked 
down were on their feet and sneaking out 
of the honky-tonk by the time Ida Red 
finished off the third with a lick that 
crumpled him to the floor. Then Ida Red 
swung around to face the constable, grin- 
ning and licking his lips. 

“Hand your gun to the barkeep,”’ he 
said. “If you’ ve still got something against 
me, we'll settle our difference outside. 
Missouri John’ll have a buffalé calf 
if we bust up many more showcases.” 

He shoved his own six-shooter across 
the bar to Missouri John and stood wait- 
ing for the constable to do the same. The 
constable hesitated, then placed his gun 
beside Ida Red’s. 


Ida Red started toward the back door, 
going through a darkened hallway, the 
constable coming next. Frank Potts fol- 
lowed the constable and Zack was tramp- 
ing hard on Potts’ heels. Ida Red twisted 
his head and handed the constable a hard 
grin over his shoulder. 

“T aim,” he said, “to whip hell out of 
you before you can make up your mind 
to run!” Ida Red was still resenting the 
interruption of his brand of justice. 

But the constable had other ideas; he 
reached under his coat for a second gun. 

Potts saw the move and grabbed at the 
constable. “Run, Red!” Potts hollered. 
“He’s drawed a hide-out gun!” 

Ida Red ran. He leaped out into the 
dark with the constable’s first shot knock- 
ing splinters out of the doorjamb into his 
face. He headed straight for Zack’s horse 
where he knew there was a six-shooter in 
one of the saddle pockets. 

Ida Red could play a tune on a six- 
shooter, same as he could on that tight- 
strung banjo he picked. He played a tune 
now. Zack heard his gun bark and, over 
Frank Potts’ shoulder, saw more streaks 
of flame stabbing the night. Then he and 
Potts were falling aside to duck the line 
of fire. 

The constable shot once more, then 
went down with a strangled yell. He lay 
there in the dark, wallowing and pitching 
and making choking, rattling sounds. 

Missouri John came rushing back then. 
Potts struck a light. The constable lay 
on his back in a puddle of his own blood, 
and it looked as if half his throat had been 
shot away. It was a sight to chill a man. 

Frank Potts called out into the dark, 
**Take that gray horse of mine, Red, and 
don’t look back. You’ve killed him. 
You’ve shot his jugular vein in two!” 

Ida Red took Potts’ gray horse and 
pulled out. They could hear the quick 
hard beats of the gray’s hoofs as he quit 
town, taking the laughing, banjo-picking 
Ida Red down the outlaw trail. 

Frank Potts was a hard man, but Zack 
saw tears in his eyes that night when they 
lit the lamp back at camp. 


IX 


THAT INHERITANCE Zack got from Jimmy 
Moore—it helped the 101 bushwhacker 
to make his first big killing in the game 
of buying and selling. It also turned out 
to be a wedge that almost prized Zack 
loose from the 101 for good. 

In the winter of 1900 Zack went up 
to Kansas City, looking around for a 
chance to turn one dollar into two. Out 
in the stockyards, he found a pair of 
mule barn owners named Guyton and 
Herrington buying mules right and left. 

“What's up?” Zack asked one of the 
men. 

“Buying Boer War mules,” the man 
told him. “Fifty-five a head for all that 
get the government iron, showing they’ve 
passed inspection. The same price goes 
for small cavalry horses.” 

“Could I get the same price?” 
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“If you can get the same mules,” 1, 
man said. 

“How many can you use?” 

The man smiled faintly. “When you’, 
delivered us thirty thousand head, we 
call a halt and take a look from there” 

Zack didn’t know where he could get 
hold of one mule, not to mention thirty 
thousand. But he could see that at fifty. 
five dollars a head, there was some money 
to be made in mules if a man could locate 
them. He caught a train for the ranch 
that night, thinking hard. 

On the train he met old G. N. Mc. 
Cullough, who back in 1892 had helped 
G. W. to take a bad whipping on a sheep 
deal. McCullough was now in the dairy 
business in Needles, California. 

“Mac,” Zack ‘said, “are there any 
mules in California?” 

“Mules!” exclaimed McCullough. “My 
God! The country’s overrun with hard. 
tails. They’re giving away what they can 
and killing the rest. We’ve had a bad 
drought out there and the hay crop’ 
failed. You can buy mules at your own 
price in California.” 

Zack hit the ranch thinking fortunes in 
mule-buying. G.W. had other ideas, At 
the breakfast table the next morning, he 
told Zack about them. 

“T’ve contracted for twenty-five hur- 
dred JAL steers in West Texas,” he said, 
“TI want you to go to Abilene to receive 
them.” 

“Can’t do her,” said Zack. “I’m going 
to California to buy mules. This Boer War 
is making a big market for them.” 

“Zack, you can’t do that,” said G.W. 
“I’m too busy to go after them steers; % 
is Joe. Anyhow, we’ve got no money to 
spare. That damned Boer War’s liable to 
be over by the time you get them mules 
bought. Then we’ll have them on our 
hands. And no market. You get on that 
train and go after them steers.” 

Zack was young, and hotheaded as his 
father. ““Dammit,” he flared, “if this mul 
business is half as good as it sounds, I'l 
make more money than you'll ever hop 
to make out of them steers. And if you 
don’t think I’ve got sense enough to know 
what I’m doing,” he added, “I'll use my 
own money. I’m going to California!” 

‘What money you talking about, boy” 

“The money I’m talking about,’ 
Zack said hotly, “is the money Unck 
Jimmy Moore left me!” 

The 101 was mighty near to breaking wp 
that morning. G.W. walked the floor and 
bawled orders at his son. Zack bowed up, 
glaring at his father. Zack was twenty 
two, headstrong and stubborn as tt 
mules he aimed to buy. It looked to hia 
like G.W. didn’t want to trust his judg 
ment. Father and son were both fighting 
mad when they left the dugout. But Zad 
went to California. 

He left with Jimmy Moore’s seventet 
hundred dollars in his pocket. He ba 
also made arrangements to mortgage, fn 
fifteen hundred more, the farm he'd # 
herited from the little Irishman if * 
should need the cash. Zack was hell-bes 
to risk every cent between him and si 
vation to show his father that when 
came to trading, he was a man. 

He rode the train to Bakersfield, 
fornia, where he wired McCullough 
meet him at Needles. McCullough 
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“There’s mules here,” the dairyman 
said. “All we need to do is look around till 
we find what you want.” 

They were taking breakfast in a restau- 
rant when in came a scarecrow-looking 
man wearing high-topped laced boots. 

“You know where a man could find 
any mules to buy?” Zack asked him. 

“Well,” said the man, “up the Colo- 
rado River here about forty miles is a 
hundred head of silver-mine mules.” 

Zack made a deal for the man to take 
him to the mine where the mules were. 
The three of them left out in a buggy. The 
Colorado River was flooded and they had 
to hire Indians to build a raft and pull 
them across. They reached the mine at 
sundown, just as the mules were coming 
in to water, trailing a bell mare. 

Zack sat there in his buggy, looking 
them over. He was recollecting the ad- 
vice old Hezekiah Williams had handed 
him one time at Ponca Station where 
Zack wanted to plunge on a bull buy. 

“Son,” Hezekiah had said, “when it 
comes to trading for livestock, don’t waste 
time looking at the good ones. They’ll 
take care of theirselves. Spend your time 
looking for the hard ones. They’re what'll 
beat you out of your money.” 

He looked for the “hard ones” now. He 
found only two;- the rest were made to 
order if Zack knew mules. They ate sup- 
per with the mine superintendent that 
night. Zack hit him up for a trade. 

“Well,” the superintendent said, 
“there’s a hundred and two in the bunch 
and they’ll cost you fifteen dollars a head.” 

“That’s a good price on a hundred of 
them,” Zack said. ““But there’s two I can’t 
use. A one-eyed mule and another one 
with a crooked foot.” 

The superintendent’s mouth fell open. 
“For a young duck,” he said, “taking one 
quick look, you sure don’t miss much. 
But the rest are sound asa dollar. There’s 
not a mule in the outfit over eight, and few 
that old. Cutting out the two you men- 
tion, my asking price still holds—fifteen 
dollars a head.” 

“Delivered at Needles?” Zack crowded. 

“Delivered nowhere, young feller,” the 
superintendent said. “When them mules 
go through that gate yonder, I’m done 
with them.” 

They argued on into the night and at 
sunup the next morning, Zack paid the 
mine superintendent fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for one hundred mules, the bell mare, 
two saddle horses, and two saddles. The 
mine man threw in the two cull mules. 
But Zack had to deliver. 

At Needles, Zack loaded his mules on 
the Santa Fe, thirty-three to a car, billing 
them for Bliss, Oklahoma, then wired for 
a Guyton and Herrington man to meet 
him there. 

The buyer showed up as the mules were 
being unloaded for feed and water. 

“Well,” said Zack, “you wanted mules. 
Here’s a hundred head; yours for the 
standard price!” 

Up till now, Zack had been plenty bold 
and confident about his mule buy. But 
how, when the buyer started looking 
them over, he knew some shaky moments. 
The mules he’d beught, the freight on 
them, and the trip expenses had just 
about eaten up the last dollar of Zack’s 
Seventeen hundred. If his judgment was 





poor, he’d have to mortgage the land 
Jitamy Moore had left him. 

It took the buyer two dragging hours to 
look the mules over, running five into 
the pens, then running them out before 
running in five more. When he was done, 
he wrote Zack a check for fifty-five hun- 
dred dollars and told him to bring more 
mules. 

Zack caught a train for Winfield. He 
showed the bankers at the Winfield Na- 
tional how much he’d made in fourteen 
days and wanted to know if they’d let him 
have more money on quick notice, in 
case he needed it. 

“If I find them cheap, how far can I 
go?” he asked. 

“Go to the end of the road,” the bank- 
ers told him. ‘‘We’ll back you.” 

Zack went back for more mules. He 
had nine hundred head ready to go the 
next time his bankers heard from him, 
thirty carloads. But he’d overbought this 
time, getting four hundred and thirty of 
them cut back on him for oversize. 

Zack wasn’t hurt financially; he’d 
bought the mules right, at around twenty 
dollars a head. But he still didn’t know 
what to do with four hundred and thirty 
head of mules. That many mules can run 
up a mighty big feed bill in a month. 
He left the mules at Bliss and went down 
to the ranch. Maybe somebody there 
knew where to unload some big mules. 

G.W. was gone when he got to the 
ranch. So were Joe and George. Deck 
Chase was in charge, prizing up hell be- 
cause the wheat crop was going to the 
bad for lack of binder teams. 

“G.W.’s off up in Kansas somewhere, 
looking for horses,” Deck said. “But if he 
sends me a batch like the last, he might 
just as well be down here whittling shav- 
ings. Them jug-heads was all broke to the 
saddle instead of a collar. They won’t 
pack a neck yoke, much less pull a 
binder.” 

Zack guessed if it was binder teams the 
101 needed, he had them. He and Deck 
went down to Bliss and brought up 
enough mules to drag off every binder in 
the country. 

Zack left out again before his father 
showed up at the ranch. And in the next 
ten or eleven months, he kept dodging 
G. W. They had said some pretty hard 
things to each other that morning when 
they’d locked horns over Zack’s mule- 
buying. They'd built up a fence between 
them, and Zack was too young and hot- 
headed yet to make the first move to 
climb over it. 

He kept buying and shipping mules out 
of California, taking a good profit on 
every shipment. 

On one of these trips, Zack went to look 
at some mules belonging to one Don 
Marcus ——,, a typical Spanish grandee, 
whose ranchero lay along the. coast. The 
don, with true California hospitality, in- 
sisted that Zack visit his hacienda. 


The two rode out to the palatial home 
in grand style. They rode in an elaborate 
coach, hooked to four fast little mules, 
with outriders flanking them on both 
sides. 

And there Zack met Inez. 

The Spanish girl was the daughter of 
Don Marcus, about seventeen, with pale 
olive skin, flashing black eyes, and hair 
the color and sheen of a raven’s wing. 
Grace was in her every movement. 
Laughter lurked in her eyes and played 
about the corners of full red lips. The first 
sight of her lit in the young bushwhacker 
a fire that never died. 

Zack entered the lavish home, awk- 
ward and uncertain among strange con- 
ventions and customs. It flustered him, 
having a Japanese servant come run- 
ning at him with a lighted taper every 
time he started rolling a cigarette. He 
sensed that his way of talking was too 
blunt, too direct, too much the language 
of the range. And when at mealtimes the 
family came down to the dining room in 
formal dress, he felt like a lumbering 
mule hitched to a sulky. 

But Zack stayed on. Because he’d 
found in this laughing-eyed Inez a thing 
he’d wanted, even if he hadn’t known be- 
fore that he was looking for her. He 
wanted her more than anything he’d ever 
wanted in his life. And he meant to stay 
on till he’d paved the way for getting her. 

That first night, he lay awake for hours, 
knowing a warm feeling of excitement 
that kept mounting. It was a strange ex- 
perience for Zack. He’d known women 
before. But up to now, his chances for 
romance had been limited. Back there on 
the Strip country, a cowhand had his 
choice of two kinds of women—Indian 
girls and honky-tonk trollops. But this 
Inez now—she was something else again. 
She was a lady, a little queen, a live, 
proud thing, all fire and laughter and 
beauty. She was something for a man to 
cherish and take pride in calling his own. 

And before Zack went to sleep that first 
night, he’d made himself a promise. He’d 
take this Spanish beauty back to Okla- 
homa with him. 

There were complications from the 
start, however. Don Marcus was proud 
of his ranchero and that next day kept Zack 
in the saddle from early morning to al- 
most dark, showing him his holdings. At 
the evening meal, Zack got to see Inez 
and to speak a few formal words. And 
that was all. 

Or was it? Zack couldn’t be sure, but 
it seemed to him that during that evening 
meal, there’d been a light of excitement 
in her eyes to match his own feelings. 

Evidently, Don Marcus had seen the 
same thing. And while the Spanish 
grandee was willing to deal in livestock 
with this youngster from east of the 
Rocky Mountains, at the same time he 
couldn’t see taking a Yanqui son-in-law 
into the family. During the following 
days he gave no sign that Zack wasn’t 
welcome. His Old Country code of hos- 
pitality couldn’t allow that. But from 
that second day on, he kept a sharp-eyed 
and disapproving duenna following his 
daughter like a cold, black shadow. 

The forbidding presence of that govern- 
ess was a thing Zack didn’t know how to 
fight. Nothing in his background or train- 


ing had prepared him to handle a situa- 
tion of the sort. Polite parlor talk had 
never been a part of Zack’s life, and with 
this duenna around, every word he said 
made him feel like a blundering fool. And 
the duenna was always there, every mo- 
ment, watching Zack with suspicion, and 
weighing every word he managed to say. 

Likely, the break would never have 
come if it hadn’t been that Inez had re- 
sources of her own. One morning, the 
Japanese brought coffee to Zack’s room 
earlier than usual. 

“The Seforita,” the servant said, ‘‘will 
breakfast this morning at seven-thirty!” 

Zack’s heart flounced like a fish out of 
water. He was up and dressed and down 
at the breakfast table by seven-twenty. 
He found Inez at the table waiting for 
him. She smiled a welcome that put 
Zack’s pulse hammering in his ears. He 
knew then that all the hours had been 
wasted that he’d spent thinking up pretty 
speeches to say when he got the chance. 
There was no need for talking. Not when 
the promise is plain in a woman’s eyes! 

The next morning again they met early 
at breakfast. But on the third, the duenna 
had caught on and had given up her last 
beauty nap to come down and throw a 
wrench into the party. But not before the 
two had promised to meet in the plaza 
iust at moonrise. 

Zack stayed four more nights before 
Don Marcus’ vaqueros brought word that 
the mules were ready. Four nights when 
Zack was closer to heaven than he’s ever 
hoped to get since. Those were nights that 
Zack still keeps locked in his memory. 

Zack loaded out his mules in the corrals 
so close to the pounding surf that the salt 
spray turned all the colors of the mules 
into gray. He billed them to Bliss for a 
Guyton and Herrington buyer to take 
over. Then he headed for the Kern River 
Valley, where he’d learned there were 
more good mules for sale. 

He wrote to his brother Joe, telling him 
what he’d found. He told Joe to try to 
square things for him with his father; that 
he’d found something besides mules that 
he wanted to bring home; that the way 
he felt now, this was no time for him and 
his father to be at outs with each other. 

Joe wrote back, telling Zack he’d better 
stick to mules. Joe said he’d talked to 
G. W. and G. W. had his own ideas about 
mixing up nationalities like that. Joe 
said Zack had better come home and do 
his own talking, that maybe he’d have 
better luck that way. 

But Zack didn’t go home. Things were 
moving too fast. He was writing to Inez 
every day, through the Jap servant, and 
they were making plans to. meet and 
marry in Los Angeles. He wished G. W. 
could see things different, but the way his 
father felt toward him and this Spanish 
girl he aimed to marry wasn’t stopping 
him. He wished, for Inez’s sake, that Don 
Marcus would come through with his 
consent. But if the old don couldn’t, then 
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that was all right too. Zack was riding too 
high a cloud in those days to worry him- 
self about the opinions of others. 

Then the cloud went out from under 
him. The next letter he got was from the 
Japanese. Old Don Marcus had got 
wind of what was taking place under his 
aristocratic nose. He’d got hold of Zack’s 
last letter somehow, and two days later 
he’d shipped Inez and her mother off 
to Spain. The girl never did see Zack’s 
last letter, the servant wrote. 7 

Zack knew some of the blackest dayg 
of his life then. He wrote another letter 
trying to learn where he could locate 
Inez in Spain. The Japanese didn’t know, 
She was gone, that’s all he could tell Zack. 

Zack tried other sources. He sent out 
tracers all over California, trying to get a 
lead on the whereabouts of his first love. 
But it was like trying to catch a small 
whisper in a loud wind. Don Marcus, 
who’d have no Yanqui son-in-law in his 
family, had managed to blot out all traces 
of his laughing-eyed daughter. 

Heartsick and lonesome, Zack finally 
gave it up and caught a train back to the 
101. 

There his father handed him a pretty 
cold shoulder. G. W. didn’t bother to ask 
how Zack had made out in the mule busi- 
ness. G. W. hadn’t forgotten how Zack 
had run out on him the day he’d needed 
somebody to go to West Texas for those 
steers. And he hadn’t forgotten how that 
same son had lost his head over what 
G. W. called a “greaser woman,” and had 
wanted to bring her home to the 101 as 
a bride. That high fence was still between 
the two of them; higher, if anything, than 
it had been at first. 

Zack let the fence stand. He wasn’t 
being stubborn now. He just didn’t know 
how to go about climbing over it. He 
fiddled around home in Winfield a little, 
then went out to the ranch where he spent 
long hours in the saddle, trying to shake 
the hurt and lonesomeness that dogged 
his heels day and night. 

Then one day he heard his father men- 
tion that he’d have to go see his banker 
about borrowing some more money. 

Zack spoke up then. “I’ve got seventy- 
five thousand dollars I made off Boer War 
mules,” he said. “‘Use that if you need it.” 

Deck Chase was there when Zack told 
G. W. that, and the 101 hand claimed 
you could have-roped Miller’s eyeballs 
with a grapevine. 

“God a’mighty!” G. W. whispered. 
Then he got his voice back and roared: 
**Why’n the hell didn’t you let the rest of 
us in on it? We could have used some 
profit like that!” 

Zack knew right then that the fence 
was down. His father couldn’t help hav- 
ing some real respect for a son who could 
run seventeen hundred dollars into 
seventy-five thousand in less than a year. 

Six months ago, Zack would have felt 
like a young Indian buck who’d come in 
off the warpath with a belt full of fresh 
scalps. But now the flavor was all gone 
out of it. Proving to his father that he was 
a man now didn’t seem to matter much. 

Inez was gone, And a part of Zack was 
gone with her. 

In 1904, Zack married a girl named 
Mabel Pettijohn from Red Rock, Okla- 
homa. They lived together six years and 
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had one daughter named Virginia before 
the marriage went on the rocks. In 1919, 
Zack married again, a Marguerite Blev- 
ins, of Shreveport, Louisiana. To them 
were born two children, Zack, Jr., and 
Blevins, another daughter. But that mar- 
riage didn’t take either. 

Among cowhands, it’s generally under- 
stood that when the love bug bites a 
young man deep, the place is liable never 
to heal. 


x 


IT WAS ONLY FIVE MILES from Bliss to the 
101 headquarters on the Salt Fork. So 
when G. W. got off the train there one 
day in the spring of 1903, and found none 
of the hands at the station with a rig to 
ride him out, he headed toward the ranch 
afoot. 

.On the way a rain blew in from the 
north, a cold, drenching spring rain that 
soaked the cowman to the skin and chilled 
him to the bone. 

G. W. thought nothing of it. In his 
timie he’d taken a hundred worse wettings. 
And all any of them had ever amounted 
to was to give him more relish for dry 
clothes and a drink of good whisky. 

It didn’t turn out that way this time, 
however. He made it to the ranch, 
changed to dry clothes, and thawed him- 
self with a long pull at the whisky jug he 
kept under his bunk. But an hour later 
he was sniffling and the ache was still in 
his bones. He tapped his whisky jug a 
second time; seemed like the strength was 
gone out of the liquor. By morning, he 





was in bed with a bad cold. Three days 
later, he had double pneumonia. 

His wife, Molly, came down to the dug- 
out, bringing @ doctor with her. They did 
all they could. His boys and his daughter, 
Alma, and a lot of his friends—they all 
came down and stood around and wished 
there was something they could do. 

But there wasn’t. There wasn’t any- 
thing anybody could do. G. W. was a big, 
tough, double-fisted sort of man who’d 
never been sick a day in his life. But by 
Friday, April 24, G.W. knew he was 
bound for the far side of the river. 

He took it calmly enough, and he did 
his best to keep it from preying on the 
minds of the others. The way he looked 
at it, he’d made out pretty well in this 
world and he was willing to gamble that 
he’d do all right in the next one. He 
didn’t bother about making a -will, but 
called his folks to his bed and told them 
what he wanted done. He said he was 
leaving the 101 to all of them; that he 
hadn’t built up his outfit from nothing to 
a fifty-thousand-acre holding for it to be 
cut up into little pieces that would likely 
dribble away. He said he wanted them 
to hang together and keep the 101 to- 
gether and build it right on up to fit the 
plans he’d had for it at the beginning. 

He died the next day, a couple or three 
hours after he’d invited his visiting friends 


to eat a hearty dinner ‘and made his 
apologies for not being able to sit at the 
table with them. 

They made plans to ship the cowman’s 
body back to his old home at Crab Or- 
chard Springs, Kentucky, to be buried 
beside the grave of his father. That’s where 
he’d asked to be buried. The Ponca chief, 
White Eagle, and a select few of the tribe’s 
head men came down in the dugout to 
pay their respects and take a last look at 
the remains of the friend they called Tes- 
canudahunga, “the biggest cow boss.” 
None of the Indians would join the funeral 
procession, however. With deep sorrow 
showing in the broad flat planes of his 
face, old White Eagle explained. 

“I would not weep,” he said with 
dignity, ““where men and women may see 
me. I must retire alone.” 

An escort of G. W.’s favorite cowhands 
rode beside the hearse as it rolled from 
the ranch headquarters toward the Bliss 
railroad station, traveling through the 
domain Zack’s father had built up, past 
great wheat fields, past cattle grazing on 
the prairies—cattle wearing the 101 iron. 
They were dressed in their best hats and 
boots, these cowhands, and they rode 
silent and awed in the presence of death. 

That night the Ponca mourners wailed 
in camp... . 


It was a big outfit that Zack’s father 
left to his family. On the 101 payroll were 
some two hundred men—farmhands, 
cowhands, blacksmiths, mechanics. It 
took over a hundred head of good cow- 
horses to handle the cattle on the range. 
Tools and machinery to the value of 
thirty thousand dollars were used to make 
crops on the ten thousand acres of land 
under cultivation. Annual expenses 
amounted to something like seventy-five 
thousand dollars. But the income often 
totaled four to five hundred thousand. 

It was big, all right, but nothing com- 
pared to what his family set out to make 
it after they recovered from G. W.’s 
death. With the thirty thousand dollars 
insurance money left to her, Molly Miller 
bought the first land ever owned by the 
101; up to this time everything had been 
leased. As G. W. had advised before 
his death, she bought the six sections 
that were to become the site of the 101 
Ranch headquarters. She bought it from 
the Ponca Indians. It lay on the north 
side of the Salt Fork River, opposite the 
old ranch headquarters dugout that 
G. W. had built back in 1893, 

On this land, the same year of Miller’s 
death, Molly Miller and her sons built the 
first 101 Ranch home. It was a preten- 
tious affair, built of lumber, and on the 
lines of the old southern plantation homes. 
That was the type of house G. W.’s plans 
had called for, and that’s what they built. 
By October of that year, the house was 
nearly enough finished that Zack’s sister 
Alma and William Henry England 
married there. It was completely done by 
Christmas and the Millers ate their first 
meal inside it on Christmas Day. 

Alma was given her share in the 101 
estate at the time of her marriage—later 
she sold it back to the others. Molly and 
her three sans were left then to carry out 
the plans G. W. Miller had made. And 
they were equal to the job. The boys 


were all grown and had enough experi. 
ence and their father’s training behing 
them to go right on without a hitch. Joe 
took over the actual supervision of the farm 
and ranch; Zack did the big part of the 
buying, selling, and trading; George did 
the more and more complicated book. 
keeping for the outfit, gradually becom. 
ing the financial backbone of the 101 and 
eventually stepping into the big middle of 
the oil business when the sign got right. 

Molly Miller made her sons a home, 
leaving the management of the outfit 
pretty much to them unless they called 
upon her to help make a decision. Her 
tastes were simple and she was kept well. 
occupied by the household demands of 
the growing 101. Most of her time was 
taken up in caring for some sick Indian or 
doctoring any reckless cowhand who'd 
maybe piled up with his horse and come 
out with a broken arm or leg. But simply 
being hostess at the great ranch was no 
small matter and took up a good deal of 
Molly Miller’s attention. 

One for all and all for one— that’s the 
way the Miller brothers operated most of 
the time from then on. They pitched in 
together and in a little while had the 
ranch built up so that at one time there 
was a turnover of more than a million 
dollars a year. They bought and leased 
more land, checker-boarding the deeded 
land, with land they’d leased. 

A lot of big ranch outfits did that in 
those days. That way, it took less tencing 
to hold their livestock, but mainly it dis- 
couraged little outfits from crowding in 
on their holdings and getting underfoot. 

Before the Miller brothers were done, 
they had around a hundred and seventy- 
two sections of land under control, with 
about three hundred miles of wire fence 
built around it. These fences killed off the 
old-time way of making spring and fall 
roundups, with the chuck wagon’s being 
a cowhand’s only home. So after the 
Millers got their Salt Fork home built, 
they started the construction of line- 
camps out on the range and bunkhouses 
at headquarters. One big mess hall, built 
there at the ranch house, fed all ranch 
employees and their families, from field 
hands to broncbusters. 

Year by year, the outfit grew bigger. 
Industrial buildings mushroomed around 
the ranch house. For cow-horses and work 
teams, there was a blacksmith shop that 
needed two full-time blacksmiths to keep 
the horses and mules shod and the plow 
tools in repair. There were machine shops. 
Out of the field crops grew the granary, 
the silos, and the warehouses. For the 
fruit there was a cannery, putting up 
several thousand pounds of apple butter 
and jelly each year and manufacturing 
some two hundred barrels of cider. When 
Joe began to develop his own breed of 
milk cows, along with them he developed 
a dairy capable of handling the milk of 
five hundred cows. 

A packing plant was built, the meat 
coming right off the grass of the 101. The 
plant had a daily capacity of a hundred 
hogs and fifty head of cattle. The meat 
was sold to butcher shops within a radius 
of a hundred miles of the ranch and de 
livered in refrigerated trucks. The plant 
cured its own hams and made quite 4 
reputation of it. And from the packing 
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plant, it was natural for the outfit to build 
up a tannery, then to hire saddle and 
harness makers to handle the leather. 

There was a poultry department where 
chickens, geese, guineas, peafowls, and 

ms had the run of the place. The 
poultry houses, like all the other livestock 
shelters, were large and modern. There 
were incubators and brooders, everything 
right up to the last word in scientific 
méthods. 

The oil wells, the first being brought in 
acouple of miles northeast of the Miller 
home in 1911, produced enough so that 
the Millers operated their own refinery, 
which turned out a hundred barrels of 
gasoline daily. 

It was in 1909 that the ranch house 
burned to the ground; but the Millers im- 
mediately set about building an even 
more elaborate home. They built the 
basement, foundation, and first floor this 
time of reinforced concrete; they didn’t 
mean to risk another fire. This building 
they called the White House. It stood 
three stories high and there weren’t any 
pennies pinched when it was furnished. 

And still the 101 grew. A general mer- 
chandise store was built for the conven- 
ience of the ranch employees. This store 
grew into a mercantile center of Northern 
Oklahoma. Out of this store developed a 
novelty shop, with Indians making and 
selling to tourists rugs, beaded belts, 
clothing, drums, bows and arrows, hand- 
wrought silver—all the trinkets and 
plunder that Indians like to make and 
tourists like to buy. 

There was an ice plant, a laundry, a 
café. There was a private telephone sys- 
tem from the business office at the White 
House that needed thirty-five miles of 
wire to reach every foreman in buildings 
scattered about the ranch. The outfit 
grew so big and became so famous that 
motion-picture companies came out to 
film stories of pioneer ways of life. 

By a sort of mutual understanding be- 
tween the brothers, Joe took his father’s 
place as boss of the 101. Zack was gone 
a good part of the time, buying and sell- 
ing, earning his title of “bushwhacker”; 
and George grew into the financial wizard 
of the family. But Joe it was that the 
Indians turned to as children turn to a 
father, and Joe it was to whom the 101 
employees went to settle their disputes 
and for help in making decisions. 

For an older brother or for a boss, Zack 
couldn’t have found a better one than Joe 
Miller if he’d been doing the picking: Joe 
was a tall, slender, soft-spoken man who’d 
go a long way around to keep from hurt- 
ing anybody’s feelings. 

Joe was a farmer at heart. Everything 
he touched prospered, whether it wore 
feathers, hair, or grew out of the ground. 

Joe laid claim to owning the costliest 
saddle in the world. Like all riders he’d 
always kept good saddle gear, but he’d 
never thought much one way or another 
about owning a fancy saddle till he made 
a trip to Europe in 1912. While prowling 
aound over there, he visited Napoleon’s 
tomb along with some other American 
tourists in charge of a guide and lecturer. 

In a case outside the tomb was the con- 
queror’s saddle. “Here,” said the guide, 

“is the most expensive saddle in the 
world.” He told what the saddle had cost. 





Joe looked the saddle over and didn’t 
think much of it. It didn’t leek like it'd 
hold the scrawniest little old Texas steer. 

“How much,” he asked the guide, 
“would Napoleon’s saddle have cost in 
American money?” 

‘About seventy-five hundred dollars.” 

*‘And how long,” Joe persisted, “have 
you been singing your tune about this 
being the most expensive saddle in the 
world?” 

“About six years,” the guide told him. 

“Well,” said Joe, “I aim to make you 
change your story. I’m going home in 
about a month and send you a picture of 
a saddle. And after that, you’ll have to 
say that Napoleon’s saddle is the most ex- 
pensive in the world—with the exception 
of the one owned by Joe Miller of Okla- 
homa, U.S.A.” 

Back in the States, Joe got in touch 
with S. D. Myers, a saddle-maker who 
then lived at Sweetwater, Texas. Then he 
went to George F. Jordan, one of the 
biggest diamond importers of New York, 
and got this outfit ready to do the jewel 
work. 

Myers did a real job of saddle-making. 
And Jordan set sapphires and rubies in 
the silver. steer-heads in the tooling of the 
leather. On top of the saddlehorn was 
one big diamond with the circle of little 
blue shiners around it. Back of the saddle 
was a silver plate with “Joseph C. Miller” 
engraved upon it. 

Finally done, the saddle cost a little 
over eight thousand dollars and was the 
wonder of the cowboy world. When the 
Miller Brothers 101 Wild West Show went 
on the road, Joe rode it in the show. 
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AS THE NEW 101 ouTFiT grew and pros- 
pered, its Western hospitality got noised 
about, and before long, visitors were 
drifting to it like wild animals to a new 
water-hole. Some came for a free meal, 
some for their health, and some on busi- 
ness. Zack says the politicians came for 
one of two reasons: to get drunk or to 
sober up. Many visitors came out of pure 
and simple curiosity. 

Among these last were many Easterners 
attracted by what they considered the 
raw, frontier atmosphere of the place. 


They became so numerous that finally, in . 


an attempt to get them out from under- 
foot, the Miller brothers built a number 
of cabins down on the river to house them, 
thereby establishing what was probably 
the first dude ranch in Oklahoma. 

On the guest lists of these cabins were 
to appear soon the names of such person- 
ages as William Jennings Bryan, William 
Randolph Hearst, Walter Teagle, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Luther Burbank, 
not to mention a herd of others. 

In 1900, “rodeo” was still a Spanish 
word and little known among cowhands. 
But here and yonder about the country, 
cowboy roping and riding contests were 
cropping up. These were the forerunners 
of present-day rodeos and were strictly 
amateur. However, barring a few rules 
and regulations that have come along as 
the sport grew into big business, the gen- 
eral idea was the same. It was a get- 
together for cowhands wanting a chance 
to demonstrate their roping and riding 
skill. They’d pool their entrance fees and 


make up purses that went to the winning 
contestants. Any man was welcome to 
try his luck. 

The 101 got into the habit of wnuten 
men in these contests. Like all other cow 
outfits, they felt it was a feather in their 
caps to have top-notch ropers and riders 
on their payroll. Will Rogers and Tom 
Mix were only two of them. 

There was Kurt Reynolds, whom old 
White Deer had saved from ptomaine 
poisoning. Kurt was an all-round cow- 
hand, able to keep a hot seat on a salty 
bronc or pick up a running steer’s heel 
with less effort than it’d take most men 
to rope a fence post. 

There was Johnny Brewer. When it 
came to staying with a bad horse, Johnny 
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had a lot in common with a cockleburr— 
he stuck. Jim Hopkins was the number 
one rope hand. There were men who 
swore Jim Hopkins could do anything 
with a rope except picture-drawing. 

And then there was Bill Pickett. Bill 
was a Negro, a big-handed, wild-riding 
South Texas brush-popper that the 101 
hired on at Fort Worth one time. Bill 
could ride and he could rope, but bull- 
dogging was his specialty. Bill laid claim 
to originating the idea of bulldogging 
“‘bite-’em-lip” fashion, and nobody ever 
disputed his claim. Mighty few men ever 
had the nerve to try such a feat. 

The way Bill went at it, he piled out of 
his saddle onto the head of a running 
steer, sometimes jumping five or six feet 
to tie on. He’d grab a horn in each hand 
and twist them till the steer’s nose came 
up. Then he’d reach in and grab the 
steer’s upper lip with his strong white 
teeth, throw up his hands to show he 
wasn’t holding any more, and fall to one 
side of the steer, dragging him down. 

Sometimes Bill would miss getting that 
tooth-hold. When he did, he’d just peg 
his steer by shoving the left horn into the 
ground, letting him roll, ramp-over-head. 
“Fair-grounding” they call it today. 

There were a lot of good ropers, riders, 
and bulldoggers on the 101 payroll, and 
with this hand-picked crew, the 101 got 
to packing off more purses and honors 
than is a good idea when an outfit wants 
to keep the good will of its neighbors. By 
1904, places like Wichita, Kansas, and 
Enid, Oklahoma, were barring the 101 
bunch, claiming they were professionals. 

That was the year that Frank Greer, 
publisher of The Guthrie Leader at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, took Joe Miller to 
Atlantic City to attend the National 
Editors’ Association convention there. 

On the train ride up, Frank got to 
thinking. ““You know, Joe,” he said, “‘it 
would be a great thing for Oklahoma if 
we could get the editors’ convention here 
next year. But I don’t see how it could be 
done. We’ve got nothing to offer in the 
way of entertainment.” 

“The hell we haven’t!” contradicted 
Joe, and he started telling Greer about 
the 101 ropers and riders who’d won all 
contests till they’d just about worn out 


their welcome. “Let me get a hundred 
good cowhands tegether, and I’ll put you 
on a show the like of which your editors 
never saw!” 

It was an idea, and Frank Greer carried 
it with him to the convention. Guthrie 
got the 1905 convention of the National 
Editors’ Association. 

The editors did a good job of publiciz- 
ing that convention and the railroad out- 
fit offered special rates. And for the 101’s 
day of entertainment, sixty-four thousand 
people showed up on the Salt Fork. How 
many more made it to Guthrie and never 
got to the ranch, nobody ever knew. 
Thirty-five special trains couldn’t haul 
the crowds, with passengers riding the 
tops of the coaches. The 101 had built a 
grandstand a mile and a quarter long, but 
it wouldn’t hold the crowd. And by the 
time that convention ended, the news- 
paper men had plenty to write about. 

In February, before the 101 put on the 
big show for the editors’ convention, Zack 
ran into a man named Gue in a Pullman 
coach out of Kansas City.. Gue was 
manager of the horse fair staged at Mad- 
ison Square Garden every year. He said 
he wanted to know where he could get 
hold of some cowhands to put on some 
exhibition roping and riding. He thought 
a little such entertainment on the side 
might draw crowds enough to make the 
horse fair a paying proposition. It hadn’t 
been for years. 

Zack guessed the 101 had what Gue 
was looking for. He told about some of 
the outfit’s ropers and riders and what 
they could do. Gue got interested. How 
much would it cost? 

Zack didn’t know. He thought about 
it a little. If the 101 boys got to throw a 
wollybooger or two on Broadway in re- 
turn for a little fancy riding for Gue, 
they were his huckleberries. Zack knew 
that. “Tell you what,”-he said, “‘we’ll 
come—for a good time and our ex- 
penses.” Incredulous, Gue agreed. 

Will Rogers was one of the 101 bunch 
that went to Madison Square Garden that 
year. Will wasn’t a regular 101 hand; he 
never was on the payroll. But for the past 
four or five years, he’d been coming down 
to prowl the Salt Fork range. He’d put 
up with the 101 outfit awhile, doing more 
cow work in a week than some riders 
would in a month, and never take a cent 
of pay for it. Then he’d maybe drift over 
to the Mulhall range or throw in with 
some other cow outfit for a while. Just 
prowling, for the sake of prowling, as 
he kept right on doing till the time of the 
plane smash-up in Alaska that killed him 
and Wiley Post. 

Back in 1901, Will and Zack-had taken 
in the Buffalo Bill road show at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, together, and Will had sure 


, got excited at a rope-twirling act put on 


by a Mexican trick roper called Oro Paso. 
Will had to stay and see a second perform- 
ance before he was satisfied. On the ride 
back to the ranch he said to Zack: “In a 
year from now I'll be doing anything 
that Mexican did—or wear out every 
well-rope them Ponca Indians have on 
the Reservation.” 

By the time he went to Madison Square 
Garden, Will could make his spinning 
trick ropes do just about anything but 
talk. 
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Tom Mix was in that bunch too. Tom 
was shoving drinks across the mahogany 
in an Oklahoma City bar when Zack 
blew into town for a cowmen’s conven- 
tion in 1902 and ran onto him. They got 
into a conversation and Tom let it be 
known that he would admire to be a 
cowhand. 

Zack sized him up. The 101 was on the 
lookout for some handsome, easy-talking 
gent to wrangle tenderfeet on the 101 
dude ranch. Tom just about filled the bill. 
A mixture of French-Canadian and Ital- 
ian blood had given him a fine tall figure 
and good looks; he wasn’t shy areund a 
stranger. All he needed was to learn how 
to ride and rope a little. 

Zack kept him in mind and in 1904 the 
101 signed him on. Tom had been saving 
up bar tips and wages, and he landed 
at the ranch with a hundred dollars in 
his pockets. With this, he had Zack order 
him a good saddle and a bedroll. Some 
of the hands had to saddle for Tom the 
first time or two, but after that he was 
fast to catch on. In a little while, he could 
handle a horse or rope well enough to fool 
any dude. 

And that was Tom’s main job, anyhow, 
peddling loads to the pilgrims, betting 
them windies about the ranch, its wild 
and bloody history, and that sort of thing. 
And at that, Tom was an artist. To hear 
Tom tell it, he had won the Boer War 
singlehanded after serving for years as a 
Texas Ranger. Zack says Tom could 
color a story redder than a Navajo 
blanket. He told his scary tales so often 
that he finally got to believing them him- 
self, Zack says. Especially the one about 
his being half Indian. 


’ There wasn’t much of a crowd on the 
opening night at Madison Square Gar- 
den. But the few that did come saw a 
show there’s never been a repeat on. 

Bill Pickett had his horse backed up on 
one side of the chute, fixing to do his 
bulldogging act. Will Rogers was on the 
other side; he was to do Pickett’s hazing. 
Inside the chute was a big old cactus 
boomer steer with the map of Texas 
written all over him. 

Bill Pickett quieted down the horse he 
rode and gave the chute man the nod. 
The gates jerked apart, and out into the 
arena lunged Bill’s steer. 

Best anybody could tell, there was just 
one thing on that old steer’s mind when 
he quit the chute. That was to head back 
for the Lone Star State. If he had to 
climb out-over the grandstand, that was 
all right too—he’d likely climbed steeper 
ridges in his time. That old steer had him 
a big bellyful of New York’s bright lights; 
he was gone to Texas! 

He had the jump on Bill Pickett’s horse 
from the time he quit the chute. He set 
a straight course across the arena and 
held it, running like a scared wolf. Bill 
Pickett’s horse wasn’t able to catch him. 

They tore across the arena, fogging the 
dust. The steer came to the arena gate 
and never checked. From where Zack 
sat on his horse, it looked like that old 








longhorn just sprouted wings and fiew. 
His hind feet knocked the top boards off 
the high gate, but that didn’t slow him. 
Before him was an aisle of steps leading 
up into the first balcony of the grand- 
stand, a trail that was a lot more open 
than the senderos he was used to following 
through the huisache thickets along the 
Nueces River. He took out up it, making 
four steps at a jump, wringing his tail and 
roaring as he went. 

But he hadn’t made his getaway yet. 
Right behind him, Bill had jumped his 
horse through the hole in the gate and 
was feeding the spurs to him up that row 
of steps. Bill had set out to bulldog that 
steer for the crowd and he aimed to do it 
if that old Ladino climbed to the moon 
first. The big Negro was yelling like a man 


gone mad. And popping the boards right — 


on the heels of Bill Pickett’s horse rode 
Will Rogers. He’d reached down his 
catch-rope and was shaking out a loop. 

The crowd was on its feet now, scream- 
ing and falling away from both sides of 
that wild uphill chase. The climbing 
steer blared like a trumpet. And down at 
the arena, the announcer, fearing a hu- 
man stampede, lied like a dog. 

‘Keep your seats, folks!” he bawled at 
the top of his voice. “Keep your seats! 
There’s not the slightest danger!” 

They caught the runaway steer on the 
third balcony of the grandstand. Will 
Rogers crowded his scrabbling horse up 
beside Bill Pickett’s, reached down and 
picked up the steer’s heels with his loop. 
At the same instant Big Bill quit 
his saddle, piling off onto the steer’s head. 

The crowd watched Bill Pickett hang 
to that steer’s horns while Will Rogers 
dragged him, bumping and scrambling 
and bawling, down out of the stands into 
the arena where he belonged. And not a 
one of the spectators had the slightest idea 
then that what they’d just witnessed was 
the ruination of a promising young law- 
yer’s career. 

But, according to Zack, that’s just what 
it was. Zack said Will Rogers came to 
him after the show that night and con- 
fessed. Will claimed he’d always planned 
to make a lawyer out of himself; but after 
that stunt, he was ruined. He'd be 
cussed, he said, if he could stand 
around arguing a case in court when 
there was excitement like that bulldog- 
ging to be had in this world. 

The show ran the rest of the week. No 
more steers were bulldogged up in the 
grandstand, but that didn’t matter. The 
newspapers had got hold of that first 
night’s performance and played it up 
big. From then on, every night, they 
packed the crowd in like sardines. That 
Bill Pickett bulldogging act was a scalp- 
shifting sight. 

Will did some of his trick-roping acts 
in the Garden and they attracted atten- 
tion. One night a Doctor Woodend took 
Will and Zack to Shanley’s on Sixty- 
sixth street. The doctor made them ac- 
quainted with the manager and told him 
that Will was the greatest rope manipu- 
lator in the world. He talked Shanley 
into letting Will put on his act there that 
night. Will called up the boys and asked 
for his ropes. 

The boys brought them. Shanley left 
Will backstage and went to announce 


him. The orchestra gave him the come-on. 
Will picked up his ropes, and for the first 
time in his life stepped out alone to face 
an audience. 

He was sure a scared cowhand that 
night. But shaky as he was, his ropes 
came alive in his hands, spinning and 
rolling, licking out this way and darting 
that. He did the double-barrel roll with 
his whirling loop. He started a big one 
and brought it up over his head and let it 
spin down around him, then brought it 
over his head again. He jumped in and 
out of his spinning loops, danced around 
them, all the time gnawing savagely at a 
bulging wad of chewing gum. 

A few times he got too shaky and 
fouled his loops around his.spurs or ears. 
That'd nearly kill his soul. But the 
shamefaced grin he’d use as a cover-up 
was as good a show to the crowd as the 
rope tricks he pulled. They ate up his act. 
They kept him at it till he’d gone through 
his entire routine. 

When the show closed and the 101 
outfit pulled out for home, they left Will 
Rogers in New York. He was still spin- 
ning his ropes and working hard to keep 
his teeth from rattling out of his head 
every time he stepped out on the stage. 


Xil 


IT WAS DURING THE TIME of trouble be- 
tween Madero and Porfirio Diaz that the 
Miller Brothers took their 101 Wild West 
Show to Mexico City. At the port of en- 
try the customs officers gave the show 
wagons and equipment a fine combing 
to see that the Millers weren’t hauling in 
guns and ammunition for the revolution. 


They unloaded in Mexico City the ~ 


night before Guadalupe Day and found 
the city jammed. Tomorrow there was to 
be a big to-do in honor of Mexico’s 
favorite saint, La Virgen de la Guada- 
lupe. Thousands of worshipers would 
march up the slant of a high mountain to 
pay respects to the dead virgin in her last 
resting place. Then they would be free to 
see what excitement the Americans had to 
offer. 

The President of Mexico came down to 
the second night performance, bringing 
along a group of his brother’s grandchil- 
dren. The grandchildren liked to play 
with the show clowns. They liked to put 
the show dogs after the clowns and chase 
them up tent poles to keep from getting 
bitten. So the President gave the show 
his nod of approval and that helped to 
put it over. 

There were two leading newspap. rs 
in Mexico City in 1908—El Heraldo, 
printed in Spanish, and The Herald, 
published for residents of the English and 
American colonies. The two papers fought 
like cats and dogs. 

The Miller Brothers’ press agent worked 
on The Herald for publicity. One day 
The Herald made the statement that Bill 
Pickett’s bulldogging aet was a greater 
show than any Mexican bullfight. This 
raised a big howl from the Mexicans, and 
the next morning El Heraldo came out 
with a statement that any bullfighter 
could do Bill Pickett’s act, do it as well 
and in less time. The fight was on. 

Joe knew good publicity when he saw 
it. He also knew what that big bull- 
dogger, Bill Pickett, could do. He went 








straight to The Herald offices and chaj. 
lenged any bullfighter to do Bill Picket, 
act; he’d give a thousand pesos to the 
charity hospital of Mexico City if som 
bullfighter could do it. 

One bullfighter accepted the chal. 
lenge. But he later sent a note explaining 
that the bullfighters’ union had served 
notice on him not to stoop to doing Bill 
Pickett’s act, that they’d throw him oy 
of the union if he did. But they’d offered 
a counterpropesition. They'd put up five 
thousand pesos which said Bill Picket, 
couldn’t keep his hands on one of their 
bulls five minutes. 

Joe called in the giant bulldogger. 
“You think you can handle one of them 
fighting bulls, Bill?” 

Bill Pickett looked at his big gnarled 
hands, then grinned up at Joe. “Boss,” 
he said, “they ain’t never growed a bull 
Bill Pickett can’t hold with these old 
hands.” 


Joe put up his money. The performance 


_ was to be held in the Plaza del Toro, 


Under the terms of the agreement, the 
Millers were to pick the bull. They took 
Bill Pickett along to size up the animals. 

One look at these bulls convinced the 
Millers that Bill Pickett had a job on his 
hands. These weren’t old Texas longhorn 
cattle, brush-wild and proddy only when 
cornered. These were fighting animals, 
bred and reared from a long line of 
fighting blood. 

Joe looked the bulls over and felt un- 
easy. “You still want to go ahead, Bill?” 

Bill Pickett rolled his eyes and grinned. 
““Mistah Joe,” he said, “Ise done picked 
the bull. That little specklety booger yon- 
der with the long neck. He’s got horns 
built just to fit old Bill’s hands.” 

The bull Bill Pickett had picked out 
was a fierce, waspy little animal called 
Chiquito Frijole, or “Little Bean,” be- 
cause of the bean-sized speckles all over 
his body. Frijole had been in the Plaza 
del Toro ring only the week before, where 
he’d fought so hard and made such a 
showing against a fumbling matador that 
the crowd forced the bullfighters to 
spare him, in spite of the ruling that no 
bull was to leave the ring alive. 

That night Bill showed up at Zack’s 
tent, twisting his hat in his big hands. 

‘““Mistah Zack,” he said, “Ise wanting 
to ask a favor. If my luck was to maybeso 
happen to run out, does I git to be buried 
back on the 101?” 

Zack’s eyes searched the Negro bull- 
dogger’s face. “You scared of it, Bill?” 
he demanded. “You want out of it?” 

The bulldogger was offended. “Now, 
Mistah Zack,” he protested, “you’s got 
Bill wrong. I ain’t afeared of that little 
old specklety bull. I’ll wrassle that 
booger, jist like Ise done the others. But 
you know how it is. A man’s time's 
bound to come. And when he hears the 
call, he’s got to go, be he dogging a bull 
or busting a bronc hoss. Maybe this is my 
time; maybe it ain’t. All I wants to know, 
is—am I going to be put away amongst 
friends when it happens?” 

“You can bank on that, Bill,” Zack 
promised. 

“In the ha’d ground, Mistah Zack? 
Whar the coyotes can’t scratch out old 
Bill’s bones?” 

“In the hard ground, Bill.” 
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The bulldogger’s face split in a wide 
gin. “That's all, Mistah Zack,” he said. 

Joining the 101 show parade on the 
day of the performance was a group of 
grutting bullfighters, carrying between 
them an elaborate coffin upon which was 
written in bold letters: “El Pincharino.” 
That’s what the bullfighters called Bill 
Pickett, meaning one who’s already been 
horned to pieces by a bull. 

Zack and Joe had fixed to run off a few 
preliminary acts before the main feature, 
wanting to give the crowd its money’s 
worth. But the crowd wasn’t interested. 
The Mexicans called, over and over 
again: “El Pincharino! El Pincharino!” 
The stands rocked with the thunder of 
sound. And then they started calling for 
the bull. “Chiquito Frijole! Viva el toro! Viva 
d Chiquito Frijole!” 

Joe ordered the arena cleared. A vast 
silence fell upon the stands. Joe an- 
nounced the main event. The silence still 
held. Out into the ring rode Bill Pickett 
on his little bulldogging horse, Spraddly. 

Bill’s show garb wasn’t much, com- 
pared to the fancy rigs sported by the 
Mexican bullfighters. Bill had on a good 
pair of bench-made boots. All cowhands 
wore good boots. And he had on a good 
white Stetson hat. In the cow country 
he’d come from, that’s all a cowhand 
reeded to be considered dressed up—- 
good boots and a Five-X Beaver Stetson. 
What he wore in between didn’t much 
matter. 

The crowd booed Bill Pickett. The bull- 
fighters led the booing. 

Timbers popped and rattled in a chute 
at the far side of the ring. There was a 
nasty cracking of firecrackers, then the 
chute gate was thrown open and out into 
the arena charged the speckled Chiquito 
Frijole, looking for trouble. 

The crowd roared and roared again. 
Here was their favorite. Here was the 
bull to put those braggy Americanos in 
their places. 

There was no bluff to Frijole. He had 
more than just paw and beller. He didn’t 
wait for the fight to be brought to him. 
His sharp eyes lit on Bill Pickett astride 
his little bay horse, Spraddly, and he came 
on the run, horns lowered for the kill. 

Spraddly knew about bad bulls. He’d 
put Bill Pickett up alongside too many of 
them not to know. He stood his ground 
to the last possible instant, then leaped to 
one side. 

The bull shot past. Spraddly whirled 
and was after him in as fast a get-away as 
any roping horse on the show. But be- 
fore the horse could put Bill up close 
enough to pile off onto Frijole’s head, the 
little bull had wheeled and was charging 
back on them. Spraddly dodged again. 

In three tries, Bill Pickett still hadn’t 
got into position to quit his saddle and 
drop down upon the Mexican bull. The 
bull wouldn’t run and give Spraddly a 
chance. Bill tried a fourth time, missed, 
and with the jeers and catcalls of the 
crowd hammering his eardrums, he 
spurred toward the main gate. 

There was a worried look on Bill 
Pickett’s face when he slid Spraddly to a 
halt. “T’se got to have me another hoss, 
Mistah Zack,” he said. “I’se got to let 
that bull kill a hoss befo’ I kin git my 
bands on him. They ain’t no other way!” 


Bill Pickett so bothered. It wasn’t that 


Zack and Joe both knew what had 


speckled bull and it wasn’t that screaming, 
yelping mob up in the stands. It was 
Spraddly. Bill loved that little Spraddly. 

But right now wasn’t a time for switch- 
ing horses. The crowd was on its feet and 
growing wild. The Mexicans thought Bill 
Pickett had weakened. They thought he 
was fixing to turn tail and-throw the 
fight to the speckled bull. They thought 
they were going to miss seeing a gory 
kill and they were ready to mob Bill 
Pickett and all the rest of the showmen. 

Zack said, ““Go back in there, Bill, 
and get that bull. If you don’t, they’re 
going to get all of us!” 

Bill hesitated. It looked for a minute 
as if he didn’t aim to carry out Zack’s 
orders. Then he turned his head to keep 
the white men from seeing the tears in 
his eyes and rode his little horse out to 
meet the charging bull. 

The bull came on and Spraddly 
wheeled to dodge him and no man will 
ever know what it took for Bill Pickett to 
haul back on the reins and stop his be- 
loved Spraddly horse square in the path 
of that charging killer. 

The bull hit the little horse from be- 
hind, driving those vicious horns up to 
his head in the thick leg muscles of the 
horse’s rump. Spraddly screamed and 
gave down in the rear. The bull hauled 
back for another lunge and Bill Pickett 
went out of the saddle backward, slid 
down over the root of Spraddly’s tail and 
tied onto those bloodsmeared horns. 

For the next two minutes, the bull 
made a whip-cracker out of Bill Pickett. 
He slammed the Negro’s body against the 
arena wall. He threw up his head to 
sling the clinging man-crtature right and 
left, trying to dislodge him. He whipped 
him against another wall. He reached 
with his forefeet and tried to paw him 
loose. Finally he got down on his knees 
and drove his sharp horns into the ground, 
time and again, trying to run Bill through. 

But Bill Pickett was working close in. 
This wasn’t the time or the place for a 
fancy, show-off job of bulldogging with 
his teeth. This was a fight to the finish 
and nobody knew it better than the big 
bulldogger. So he clung to the bull’s 
head, one arm over each horn, his hands 
clamped like a vise around the bull’s 
throat and his bent knees squeezing 
against the bull’s nostrils. And over it all 
rolled the high-pitched clamor of the 
mob, screaming for Bill’s death. 

“Viva! Viva el toro!” 

For a little while, it looked as if Bill 
Pickett would throw the bull right there 
in the middle of the ring. Just like throw- 
ing a rodeo steer. He could rock Frijole 
till one forefoot came off the ground at 
each swing. That clinging weight on his 
head was too much for the speckled bull. 
He was tiring. 

Gradually, this fact seeped into the 
minds of the spectators. They’d thought 
Frijole was killing the American there 
on the ground. And now they knew they’d 
been fooled. Bill Pickett was tiring the 
bull fast. . 

That’s when they started throwing 
things at the bulldogger. Beer bottles, 
seat covers, planks, oranges, bricks, any- 
thing they could get their hands on. 


A quart beer bottle came whistling 
down out of the stands. It caught Bill 
in the side, breaking a rib. 

Pain shot through Bill Pickett’s 
body and for the space of a breath, his 
grip loosened. The bull sensed this weak- 
ness and was quick to take advantage. 
He reared back. He lunged sideways. 
He lifted Bill Pickett high in the air and 
headed around the arena again, slinging 
the bulldogger back and forth and slam- 
ming his body into the walls. 

They circled past Zack, where he 
watched with Joe and a hand named Ves 
Pegg. Zack could see the whites of the 
Negro’s eyes rolling up. He could tell by 
the set of Bill’s mouth that sheer guts was 
all that kept him hanging to that bull’s 
head now. : 

Zack looked at his watch. Four min- 
utes. “It’s not long, Bill!” he hollered. 
“Hang and rattle, you old rascal!” 

When a man’s life hangs by one slim 
thread, as Bill Pickett’s was hanging then, 
the minutes can drag out into an eter- 
nity of time. 

Five minutes came at last. The second 
hand on Zack’s stop watch completed its 
fifth circle and went on past. Zack lis- 
tened for the bell. It didn’t sound. He 
looked at Joe and at Ves Pegg. They 
looked back at him. Ngbody said a word. 
Five and a half minutes came. Six min- 
utes. The bull passed them again, and it 
looked to Zack as if Bill Pickett’s face 
was turning gray under the strain. 

Zack felt his gorge rise. He snapped 
shut his watch and growled, ““They’re 
not going to ring that bell. They aim to 
let that bull kill Bill Pickett!” 

Joe bawled at the gateman, “Abre la 
puerta, hombre!” 

The man swung the gate open. Zack 
and Ves Pegg spurred into the arena, 
picked up Frijole’s heels with their ropes, 
spread his legs and threw him. 

Bill Pickett fell away from the bull. He 
came to his feet and headed across the 
ring in a staggering run, never looking 
back once. He was headed for his little 
bay horse, Spraddly, who stood humped 
with pain next to the wall. 

** Muerte el Pincharino!’? came the cry 
from the stands. Others took it up. “Kill 
the cowboy!” 

Bricks, bottles, even swords and machetes 
came whizzing down into the arena. 

A troop of rurales came galloping up. 
The captain ordered Joe to get his show 
bunch together and line them up between 
the lines of Mexican soldiers. 

In spite of the excitement and con- 
fusion, Zack took time for a look at 
Spraddly’s wounds. He turned away to 
keep from ‘meeting Bill Pickett’s eyes. 

At that moment, one of the show Mex- 
icans shouted: “Get me some bananas! 
Quick! I cure him.” 

Zack sent a boy running for bananas. 
The boy came back with yellow ones. 
The Mexican cursed him and sent him 
back for red bananas. When they came, 
he peeled the fruit and shoved one big 
long banana into each of the horn holes 
in the horse’s rump. 

“That feex him,” he said. 

It must have. Spraddly never even 
swelled from the wounds that should have 
killed him. He was apparently as good a 
horse as ever. 








Under guard of the rurales, the 101 per- 
formers moved toward the show lots, with 
the mob raging alongside. 

Joe, white-faced with anger, collected 
his five thousand pesos. And the time- 
keepers told him again and again, talking 
with their hands to make it strong, how 
sorry they were that something had gone 
wrong with their watches. 


XIII 


In 1914, when the Anglo-American Ex- 
position was held in London to celebrate 
a hundred years of peace between Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, the Miller Brothers 
split their show in New York, loaded half 
of it on a boat, and crossed the Atlantic 
to take part in the big doings. 

The boat docked on April 29 and be- 
fore Zack could get the show unloaded, 
Sir Thomas Lipton, the big tea mogul, 
sent around his automobile and chauffeur 
with an invitation for Zack to come spend 
the night on his private yacht. 

Zack couldn’t get away till the show 
was unloaded, but the next night he 
went. Sir Thomas had a party arranged 
for him by then and it was the swankiest 
blow-out Zack ever mixed in. Sir Thomas 
was a big portly man who saw the silver 
lining in every cloud; and when he en- 
tertained, he didn’t stop to count the 
cost. There was champagne enough on 
that yacht to have floated it and the 
amount of food put before the guests 
would have fed a big trail crew all the 
way from Texas to Montana. 

The 101 show made good beer talk in 
the pubs all over England. The British 
especially liked the Indians. But, as usual, 
the humane societies started kicking up a 
row. They thought the way Bill Pickett 
twisted a steer’s neck to throw him was 
horrible and wrote pieces in the paper 
about it. And human nature being what 
it is, these newspaper stories made good 
publicity; people read them and shud- 
dered and then hurried down to buy a 
ticket to witness this savage event and 
shudder some more. Zack guessed if Bill 
Picket' had still been bulldogging steers 
with his teeth, the outfit couldn’t have 
seated the crowds. But Bill had had to 
give that up; the humane societies in 
America had romped on him too hard. 

With the aid of these British humane 
societies, the 101 Wild West Show en- 
joyed a good business. Finally, somebody 
brought pressure to bear and had Bill 
Pickett arrested, charged with cruelty to 
dumb animals. Zack paid Bill out, and 
when he learned that the fine amounted 
to only twenty-five dollars, American, he 
made an agreement with the proper au- 
thorities to pay that amount once a week 
and let Bill go right on with his “horrible 
steer torture.”” He didn’t want to lose the 
good publicity the humane societies 
were giving the show. 

For his stay in England, Zack rented a 
house at 68 Holland Road, from the wifé 
of an English doctor who’d just died. 
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With it came an excellent cook, a butler, 
and a governess for his little seven-year- 
old daughter, Virginia. The butler, 
George, a long tall drink of water who’d 
been with the house since a boy, probably 
had more pride in the household and its 
honorable traditions than its owners, and 
every Sunday morning he’d come up to 
Zack’s room, shocked to death. 

“Sir,” he would say, “downstairs there 
is a warrant for you, sir.” 

And Zack, knowing that it was a couple 
of bobby-cop representatives of the hu- 
mane societies, would send down Bill 
Pickett’s twenty-five-dollar fine, and 
George could rest easy for another week. 

If the butler ever slept, Zack never 
caught him in the act. Zack could come 
in off a big party at four o’clock in the 
morning and head for the front door with 
his key; but he’d never get to use it. 
George would be on hand, ready to open 
the door and take Zack’s hat and coat the 
minute his bootheels popped the steps. 

That got on Zack’s nerves a little. 
“Look, George,” he said one night, 
“there’s no need for you to stay up this 
late to open a door. I’ve got a key.” 

“Sir,” said George haughtily, “I’ve 
been with this house for thirty years and 
never yet has the master unlocked this 
door!” 

They had been showing in London six 
months—had even given a special per- 
formance for. the King and Queen—when 
one morning Zack’s butler came to his 
room with the usual shocking report: 
“There’s a warrant for you, sir!” 

Zack thought it was the same bobby 
cops coming to collect Bill Pickett’s fine; 
he sent George back downstairs with the 
usual twenty-five dollars. 

In a minute, George was back in the 
room, shaking all over. ““They’re coming 
up, sir,” he reported. “There are soldiers 
with them. Excuse me, sir, but I would 
make haste, sir! They seem to be in 
somewhat of a hurry.” 

Zack dressed and went down to be met 
by a couple of bobby cops and five sol- 
diers. They greeted him with official dig- 
nity and one of the officers served him 
with a warrant that no mere twenty-five 
dollars could handle. It was a royal im- 
pressment warrant... . 

When the British Government finished 
with the confiscation of the 101 Wild 
West Show animals and equipment for 
its war with Germany, Zack had six 
horses left, a wagon or two, and some 
harness—and a bale of ten-shilling bank 
notes. These banknotes, printed in red 
and onlyon one side, amounted to seven- 
teen thousand pounds (about eighty 
thousand dollars) and somehow re- 
minded Zack of the Duke of Durham 
cigarette coupons he used to save as a kid 
to get prizes. 

And the show was ruined! 


Zack had taken the best part of the Mil- 
ler Brothers 101 Wild West Show to Eng- 
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land with him. Now the prize horses and 
mules were gone. Every trick car and ve- 
hicle that could be of any possible use to 
the British war machine had been taken 
over. 

The three Miller brothers patched up 
the show the best they could and kept it 
on the road; but they weren’t fooling any- 
body, least of all themselves. It wasn’t 
the same show. The fire and the color 
were gone; the heart had been torn out of 
it. It crippled along till 1916, then Jess 
Willard made them an offer on it and 
they took him up. They had a feeling that 
the United States would be in this war be- 
fore it was over and Zack had learned in 
England what happened to a show outfit 
in wartime. They sold out, with the agree- 


‘ment that Willard wasn’t to use the Mil- 


ler Brothers’ name in connection with ad- 
vertising the show, or mention the 101 
Ranch. 

With the show gone, Zack went back 
to his old game of bushwhacking, buying 
and selling. A lot of his business was 
buying mules for the United States Army. 
His younger brother, George, got to dab- 
bling in oil, made a small killing or two, 
then started to biting off bigger and big- 
ger chunks of the Oklahoma oil business. 
Joe went back to supervising the farm and 
ranch work and to looking after the In- 
dians. 

Mother Miller died; but aside from 
that, the 101 continued to operate about 
as it always had. 

But Joe wasn’t satisfied. He kept say- 
ing all along that when he and his broth- 
ers got together enough money again, he 
aimed to put the 101 show back on the 
road. 

George piled up a fortune in the oil 
business. Zack made another in live- 
stock. The ranch did well. By 1923, it 
looked like the brothers could peol their 
money now and have enough to put a real 
show on the road. 

When Joe started putting togéther the 
second Miller Brothers 101 Wild West 
Show, he went at it whole-hog, thumbing 
his nose at the cost. He hired Tom S. 
Tucker, known everywhere big shows 
are known, to shape up the equipment 
and put it on wheels. Joe told Tom that 
they wanted the best of everything and 
told him to spend the money necessary 
to get it. Tucker took him at his word 
and at Marland began to assemble the 
equipment. Everything was new with 
the exception of the sides of the band- 
wagon, which were made up of two life- 
sized wood engravings, the work of a 
German wood-carving artist, done years 
before. These pieces of art represented the 
Aztec Sacrifice and the Landing of Ponce 
de Leon, and could be equaled nowhere 
in the world at any price. 

It took thirty new steel cars to haul the 
show, with cook-wagons built so that 
forty minutes after the wagons got on the 
lot, the crew of five hundred performers 
could be fed. The private car of the Mil- 
ler brothers was a palace on wheels. 

While Tucker was busy getting the 
equipment shaped up, the brothers laid 
out their performance programs and 
started scouring the world for performers 
and for livestock. Money disappeared like 
water poured into a rathole; but they put 
together the biggest and most elaborate 


show that was ever assembled in the his- 
tory of man. 

The super-show opened in Oklahoma 
City, April 21, 1925. It dragged down 
good money and continued to do so. But 
the operation costs ate it up as fast as it 
came in. When they went into winter 
quarters at the ranch at the end of the 
season, the Miller brothérs hadn’t cleared 
a dime. Joe wasn’t bothered, however. 
They had a show now like no show on 


_ earth; next year they’d get rolling and 


coin a mint of money. 

But they didn’t the next year either. 
They couldn’t stand the cost of the high- 
paid performers Joe went on hiring to 
keep the show top-rate. And competition 
from the other big shows, Ringling 
Brothers, Sells-Floto, Hagenbeck-Wal- 
lace, and others, was a steady drain. 
Those shows fought the Millers tooth and 
toenail. 

The Millers fought them back. But the 
101 went into winter quarters at the end 
of 1926, more than a hundred. thousand 
dollars in the hole. 

Joe was worried now. But he wasn’t 
quitting. It wasn’t in Joe Miller to quit 
as long as he was able to fight. He still 
had money, and he still believed in the 
show. So in the spring of 1927, he plunged 
still deeper. 

They made a little money that year, 
but a mighty little. And that fall at the 
ranch, October 21, 1927, W. A. Brooks 
stepped into the closed garage where he 
heard the motor of Joe’s automobile run- 
ning and found the eldest of the Miller 
trio dead of monoxide gas poisoning. 

Joe’s death, besides being a personal 
loss to Zack and George, was a crippling 
blow to the powerful trio of showman- 
farmer, trader, ‘and financier. Zack and 
George tried to gather up the loose ends 
and go on as usual, but things weren’t the 
same. Joe had plunged heavily on the 
show, trying to make it pay off, and neg- 
lected the 101 ranch and farm till it was 
in debt. 

George reached deeper into the oil busi- 
ness, buying up leases in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas in a desperate attempt 
to make a big pile of money and pull the 
outfit out of the hole. The 101 had 
weathered financial storms before, gam- 
bling for big stakes and coming out on 
top. George was counting strong on his 
gambler’s luck. He turned down one 
chance to sell the show because the buyer 
wanted the Miller name, or he didn’t 
want the show. 

Zack went back on the road again, 
stuck with a losing show, but making a 
game try to put it back on its feet. 

It was rough going. Times were chang- 
ing. Where once a man could spend big 
money and get it back with profit, now 
he spent it and it was gone. And where 
once a man could show for weeks without 
having to bother with a damage suit, 
now they were cropping up by the hun- 
dreds. The country was overrun with 
two-bit shyster lawyers hungry for any 
sort of a case that would net them a fee. 

Some of the claims were legitimate, of 
course. There'll always be accidents 
around a show. But the 101 Wild West 
Show seemed to be considered legitimate 
prey for anybody who could figure out 
some way to hang the hook on them. 


Zack figures that in those last few years 
before the show went completely on the 
rocks, they were taken for over a hundred 
thousand dollars in shakedowns alone. 

Zack kept the show moving, hoping for 
better luck at the next stand. But the 
losses grew heavier each year. 

Then one night in February, 1929, 
George Miller skidded his car on an icy 
pavement between Ponca City and the 
ranch. The careening vehicle quit the 
road, crashed into an embankment and 
overturned. Before he could be gotten to 
a hospital, Zack’s youmger brother was 
dead. 

Wall Street toppled in ’29 and coming 
as it did right after the death of Zack’s 
two brothers, the market crash caught 
Zack out on a limb. 

It’s a tossup whether the 101 could 
have kept its head above water if all the 
brothers had been alive. George had al- 
ready mortgaged too much of the ranch 
holdings in oil leases; and the bottom had 
dropped out of oil. Joe had put every. 
thing he could take off the farm and 
ranch for the last few years into the show, 
leaving the place badly in need of repairs 
and restocking. Now, after the crash, the 
ranch couldn’t even support itself on the 
ridiculous prices that livestock and farm 
products brought. 

Zack did the best he knew; he jumped 
here and jumped yonder, trying to hold 
the sinking enterprises together. He 
talked it over with his nephews, sons of 
his brother, Joe. They agreed and saddled 
the ranch holdings with more and heavier 
mortgages, borrowing half a million to 
see them through 1930. Zack was con- 
vinced that 1930 would be a better year. 

But Zack was wrong. Nineteen-thirty 
was a worse year than he had imagined. 
And at the end of it, nothing had been 
paid toward the debts, and the 101 was 
over three hundred thousand dollars 
deeper in the hole. 

Early in 1931, Charles Bulware made 
Zack a proposition to take the show off his 
hands. Bulware agreed to lease the show 
for two hundred dollars a day if Zack 
would finance him till the backers Bul- 
ware claimed he had came through with 
their money. Zack signed with Bulware 
and advanced him twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. But Bulware’s backers 
never showed. . . . 

Maybe Bulware didn’t like to be told 
where to take the show or maybe he was 
just a poor manager. All the signs pointed 
to even worse; it looked as if somebody, 
wanting to grab off the 101, got to Bul- 
ware with enough long green to make him 
try to kill the show. 

Zack learned what was going on, but 
he couldn’t stay with the show. Things 
were in too bad a shape back at the ranch. 

He called a conference of his creditors. 
“Give me six months without a lawsuit,” 
he asked them. 

The creditors were listening and 
seemed in favor of a proposal Zack made. 
They were talking it over when Zack got 
a telegram from Bulware. Bulware had 
the show in Washington, D. C., three 
months behind schedule. The show was 
out of money and the performers hadn't 
been paid in three weeks. 

Zack answered that there was no more 
money coming. He told Bulware to fold 
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the show and bring it home to the 101. 
Any of the performers who wanted to 
come with it would be welcome. 

That’s when the show performers went 
off the deep end. They staged a riot and 
maliciously destroyed every piece of show 
property they could lay hands on. They 
took axes to the cars that the Millers had 
so elaborately designed for their comfort 
and convenience. They hacked the har- 
ness and saddles to pieces. There wasn’t a 
mirror, a window, or a piece of plumbing 
left intact. The wood masterpieces, Aztec 
Sacrifice and Landing of Ponce de Leon 
were smashed beyond recognition. 

The day the wreckage pulled in to the 
ranch, Zack found in his mail a circular 
from a big-game hunting outfit in Africa, 
advertising a safari that was making up 
for a hunt in a couple of months. Down 
in one corner of the folder were penciled 
the initials, “I. R.” 

It seemed to Zack those letters just 
jumped right out of the page at him, 
shouting, “Ida Red!” 

Quick as a man could draw a short 
breath, Zack’s mind backtracked thirty 
years. He was standing in the dark out- 
side the back of Missouri John’s saloon in 
Ponca City. Beside him was Frank Potts, 
that hard-bitten, half-outlaw cowhand. 
At their feet lay a blow-hard, four- 
flushing constable with what looked like 
all of his throat shot out. And out yonder 
in the dark, with the sounds of the hoof- 
beats fading fast, rode the bronc-fanning, 
banjo-picking Ida Red—quitting the Salt 
Fork one jump ahead of the John Laws. 

It was just a hunch, of course. He sat 
right down and wrote the man who'd sent 
him the game-hunt folder. 

“If there’s a red-headed, banjo-playing 
American with you,” he wrote, “tell him 
the man he shot down in Ponca City 
didn’t die. Tell him that no warrant was 
ever issued for the arrest of Ida Red... .” 

Zack folded and sealed the letter, a 
deep nostalgia making an ache come to 
his throat. Back in the days when Ida 
Red had been with the 101, a man’s ene- 
mies had been flesh-and-blood creatures, 
something you could fight with fists and 
guns. Today, those enemies were signa- 
tures on a bank note, parties of the first 
and second parts in a contract, vague 
pen-and-ink names on legal documents 
that a gun. or fist couldn’t dent. 

Zack mailed his letter and went to bed 
that night, feeling like an old man for the 

time in his life. 

On August 27, 1931, Joe’s son, Geerge 
W. Miller, along with the Exchange 
Trust Company of Tulsa, representing 
the heirs of the late George Miller, filed 
in the district court of Kay County a pe- 
ution for the 101 ranch to be placed in the 

of a receiver. . 

This news spread about was like a blood 
call to the wolf pack. Lawsuits burst upon 
Zack like popcorn in a hot skillet. Cred- 
"ors closed in, howling for the kill. 

If Fred Clarke, receiver for the 101, 





turned a hand toward restocking or try- 
ing to re-establish the ranch and put it on 
a paying basis, nobody caught him at it. 
He started leasing out 101 grassland and 
farm property to individual farmers. He 
fired all the 101 hands that were left, re- 
placing them with what Zack called 
“Kaffir-corn cowhands.” He started sell- 
ing off every loose piece of ranch equip- 
ment and farm implement he could find 
a buyer for. 

The nagging, worrying lawsuits, the 
loss and ruination of the ranch that had 
been the empire of the Millers for half a 
century—they were all too big a strain on 
Zack. His nerves went to pieces and he 
collapsed. 

Bill Pickett, the only one of the old 101 
bunch still with him, took Zack to his bed- 
room in the White House and went for a 
doctor. Bill and Selma Zimmerman, a 
showgirl who had stayed on at the ranch, 
took care of Zack the best they could. But: 
they didn’t expect him to pull through. 
Nobody did. 

In March of ’32, Clarke advertised a 
sale of the personal properties of the 
ranch—hogs, horses, cattle, buffalo, sad- 
dies, harness, farm machinery, every- 
thing that wasn’t tied down to the land. 
Sick and wretched, Zack appealed to the 
court through his lawyer for twenty-four 
hours in which to separate his own per- 
sonal horses—which were in no way con- 
nected with the 101 property—from the 
ones to be sold. The judge granted that 
appeal, but along with it slapped Zack in 
the face with an order confining him to 
the White House for that same period of 
time. For the twenty-four hours, Zack 
wasn’t to go near the barns, the stables— 
in fact, he wasn’t to leave the house under 
any circumstances. Even the courts were 
trying to get a knife into Zack now. He 
wondered who’d bought off the judge. 

Along with this bitter news, Zack’s at- 
torney brought the afternoon mail. One 
letter had come all the way from Africa— 
it was from Ida Ked! 

There were ten pages of that letter, 
written in Ida Red’s chicken-track scrawl. 
Ten pages of cheer and hope of the brand 
that Ida Red could always dish out. Ida 
Red was in British East Africa. The way 
he told it, he’d done what hundreds of 
saddle hands all over the West were al- 
ways promising themselves to do. When 
he’d left Ponca City that night on the fast- 
stepping gray horse belonging to Frank 
Potts, he’d made up his mind that if he 
got clear of the law, he wasn’t stopping 
till he’d located him a new country where 
opportunity was wide open for the man 
with the guts to hang and rattle. And 
he’d kept on the move, just like he’d made 
up his mind to, till he’d landed in British 
East Africa. Which was just what he was 
looking for. 

*“‘She’s the kind of country for grass 
and water that the Cherokee Strip was in 
the days your daddy tied into it,” he 
wrote. “The antelope are just as thick, 
and the lions thicker than the coyotes 
ever was in Oklahoma. But a man can 
raise cattle here—lions or no lions. . . .” 

Ida Red sure made that Africa country 
sound good. He was raising a fuss for 
Zack to throw in with nim. 

“Get out from under, there in Okla- 
homa,” he urged. “Bring forty thousand 


dollats down here and build you a pack- 
ing plant. I'll guarantee you’ll be in the 
clover from here on out!” 

That letter of Ida Red’s warmed 
Zack’s heart, put new life and hope into 
his sick body. He didn’t-have forty thou- 
sand dollars, but he did still have a bunch 
of horses. Sell them, and they’d pay 
passage to Africa for him and Bill Pick- 
ett. There, with old Ida-Red giving them 
a little boost now and then... . 

He sat up in bed. “Bill!” he shouted. 

Bill came. He was shaking all over 
and there were tears of anger streaming 
down over his dark cheeks. He’d heard 
about the order restraining Zack from 
leaving the White House, and he was 
opening and shutting his big bulldogger 
hands, wanting bad to come to grips with 
something. He offered to kill Clarke, the 
man who—to him—seemed the source of 
all Zack’s trouble. 

Zack didn’t have the words to right- 
fully thank Bill Pickett for what he was 
offering. He shook his head. “‘Hell, Bill,” 
he said, “‘we’ve got troubles enough. We'll 
find a better.way out of this mess. Maybe 
I already have.” And he read Ida Red’s 
letter to the loyal bulldogger. 

“‘We just might get enough out of those 
horses of mine to pay our passage to 
Africa,” he said. ‘‘We’d hit there broke 
but Ida Red would put us on our feet 
again. I’ll be out of this bed in no time. 
What do you say?” 

Bill’s lips parted in an uncertain grin. 
‘Sure, boss,” he said quietly. “Sure. . . .” 

Whether or not he believed in Zack’s 
plan of heading for a new country, Bill 
Pickett went down to get Zack’s horses 
separated from the ones that were. to 
go under the auction block the next 
day. 

There was one big four-year-old sorrel 
in that bunch that kept cutting back and 
running to the far side of the pen. Bill re- 
membered that sorrel. The horse had 
been about half-broken, then left to run 
loose again. Now he was skittish. 

Bill got him a rope and pitched it 
around the sorrel’s neck. The animal fell 
back, rearing and plunging. Bill started 
up the rope, hand over hand, to put a 
halter on the animal. The sorrel snorted 
and reared again, chopping at Bill’s hat- 
brim with his forefeet. 

The years stack up on a man; the big 
bulldogger wasn’t as fast-moving as he’d 
once been. He dodged back, but he 
wasn’t quick enough. One of those hoofs 
grazed the side of his head, knocking him 
to the ground. 

Even then, Bill wasn’t hurt bad. He 
was just stunned a little. Any quick-think- 
ing man of the old 101 cowhands could 
have stepped in, fought the horse off and 
saved the greatest bulldogger the world 
ever knew. But not that bunch Fred 
Clarke had signed on after he’d fired all 
the old hands. They just stood there with 
their mouths hanging open like flytraps 
and watched that sorrel horse stomp Bill 
Pickett’s brains into the dust. 

Even with his skull .cracked, Bill Pickett 
wasn’t dead. They packed him out of the 
corra! and put him on his bunk, where he 
lay wallowing and groaning in delirium. 
A doctor came, cleaned up his head; but 
there was little else he could do. The 
bulldogger was slated for death... . 


With Bill knocked out, Zack had no one 
left to get his own horses out of the 101 
stock going on sale the next day. He sent 
his lawyer, Henry Johnson, to ask the 
judge for more time. Johnson explained 
the full circumstances; but Judge Claude 
Duval wouldn’t grant the request. 

When Johnson came back with this 
word, Zack sent for Clarke. He was al- 
ready fit to be tied over Bill Pickett’s 
accident. 

Clarke wouldn’t come to see Zack. He 
played it cautious and sent his son-in-law, 
Neal Sullivan, and his lawyer, Wilson, up 
to talk to the angry ranchman. They 
came up to Zack’s room, each wearing a 
leather jacket buttoned up tight to show 
the bulge of what could have been six- 
shooters underneath. 

“Neal,” Zack stormed, “what do you 
aim to do with my horses?” 

Neal wasn’t going to be bluffed out. 
“We're going to sell them horses,” he 
said. ‘“‘We’re going to sell every damned 
one of them, and if they don’t bring but a 
dollar apiece, you don’t get the dollar! 
What are you going to do about that?” 

The long-pent-up rage in Zack flared 
to white heat. He grabbed at a ten-gauge 
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shotgun leaning in the corner of the room 
beside his bed. “‘I’ll show you what I’ll do 
about it!” he roared. 

Sullivan wheeled and leaped toward 
the door in panic, butting Wilson in the 
jaw. The two men fell through the door 
in their wild scramble to get out. Zack 
aimed the shotgun at the floor behind 
them and pulled off. The concussion, 
within the close confines of the room, 
sounded like the roar of a cannon. The 
two men fled. . . . 

Sullivan and Wilson swore out a war- 
rant for Zack’s arrest, charging that he’d 
shot at them with intent to kill. So the 
sheriff came out to arrest Zack. 

Harley, Zack’s houseboy, came up to 
Zack’s room and told him the law was 
coming to get him. Zack set his shotgun 
down, picked up a .30-.30 Winchester. 
Selma Zimmerman came into the reom 
carrying a loaded rifle. “I'll guard the 
back door,” she told Zack calmly, then 
went down to the kitchen. 

So the three of them barricaded them- 
selves in the White House, ready to make 
a stand-off fight against all comers. A sick 
man, a woman, and a frightened boy. 

Just before dark, Harry Cragin, a lum- 
berman, came cautiously to the edge of 
the lawn, called to Zack and identified 
himself. Zack let him come gn into the 
house, but not up the stairs. 

“Officers are coming from Newkirk,” 
Cragin called up to Zack. “They’re com- 
ing with high-powered rifles and tear- 
guns to take you.” 

Zack let Cragin come on up to his room 
then and had him call Bruce Potter, the 
county attorney. Zack told Cragin what 
to tell Potter. 

“Tell him,” he said, ‘that when the 
Newkirk officers come, they’re going to 
get shot. Tell him I aim to stay right here 
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and keep gunning till the last dog is 
dead!” That relayed statement stopped 
the Newkirk officers. 

Long after dark, Bruce Potter came out 
to the White House and called from the 
edge of the lawn, claiming he’d managed 
to make bond for Zack. Zack let him in. 
Cragin put his name on the bond and 
Zack was a free man till his trial came up 
on this shooting case. 

But he still wasn’t able to cut his pri- 
vately owned horses from the rest of the 
101 stuff sold at auction. 

Bill Pickett lived eleven days after the 
accident. They planted him in the hard 
ground, as he’d requested of Zack down 
there in Mexico City in 1908. They buried 
him in the soapstone on a high knoll near 
old White Eagle’s monument and cov- 
ered him deep, where the coyotes couldn’t 
scratch him out. And Zack stood there 
beside the fresh raw mound of the bull- 
dogger’s grave and knew the infinite 
aloneness of a man with his back to the 
wall and not a fighting friend left. 

He went to bed that night with a raging 


fever. 
XIV 


For ten days Zack lay in bed unable to 
take a bite of food or hold it on his stom- 
ach when it was forced upon him. Half 
the time he was in delirium. Doctors 
Nieman, Northcutt and Gordon pro- 
nounced his illness a nervous breakdown 
and did what they could to pull him 
through. Selma Zimmerman acted as 
day nurse to wait upon him, and Harley 
stayed up nights to give him medicine. 
But in spite of the care he got, it looked as 
if Zack Miller was booked for the Long 
Trail. On the tenth day Doc Nieman 
gave him up. 

News of Zack’s coming death swept 
through town and out onto the prairies; 
the Indians got hold of it. And just a little 
before sundown that afternoon, several 
Poncas in ceremonial paint and blankets 
appeared at the front door of the White 
House. Four of them entered without 
invitation, leaving the rest behind. 

One of the Indians was Jim Williams, 
now head medicine man for the Ponca 
tribe. Another was Horse Chief Eagle. 
All were members of that religious sect 
known as peyote eaters. They regularly 
performed strange rituals under the in- 
‘fluence of the potent narcotic derived 
from a cactus plant that grows in south- 
western Texas and northern Mexico. And 
all were friends of Zack. 

Zack recognized the ceremonial bag in 
Jim Williams’ hands; it held the sacred 
peyote. Horse Chief Eagle carried a small 
bundle of cedar branches. Another of the 
Indians carried a sack of sand. All had 
their ceremonial eagle-feather fans. 

Jim Williams started giving Selma 
Zimmerman orders in tones of authority 
that left no room for argument. She was 
to take out of the room all of the white 
man’s medicines. 

She glanced at Zack. He nodded 
weakly; she cleared the room and left. 

The Ponca medicine man squatted in 
the center of the room and emptied the 








sack of sand upon the floor, smoothing 
out the pile and carefully shaping it into a 
design that resembled a horseshee. Or 
maybe it was a heart; Zack couldn’t tell. 
In front of the sand, one of his helpers 
spread a grass-woven mat where the In- 
dians placed their eagle feathers and the 
bundle of cedar branches. Moving the 
cedar to the sand, Jim Williams started a 
tiny fire. And, as the smoke rose, he rose 
to his feet, lifting his hands. 

Downstairs, a rawhide drum started 
talking in measured beats. The dry rattle 
of another joined it. Then came the steady 
tapping of a third drum. And in a mo- 
ment the whole house was filled with a 
pulsating beat of sound that Zack could 
feel more than he could hear. The sound 
gripped him and he felt again that queer 
thrill he’d known as a boy when he’d lain 
in that old Salt Fork dugout of a dark 
night and listened to the talk of the Ponca 
drums rolling across the prairies. 

Jim. Williams spoke in the Ponca 
tongue. “Zack Miller,” he said, “you are 
sick and white man’s medicine cannot 
save you. You are our friend; so now we 
bring you the faith cure.” 

The Indians started chanting, weaving 
the chant into the measure of the drum- 
beats. 

First, Jim Williams brought Zack a tin 
can that held about half a pint of the 
peyote brew. Zack drank it down. It 
had a taste that was four times as bitter 
as quinine, but Zack held it. A little later, 
the medicine man fed him another dose. 
The taste wasn’t nearly so bad. Two more 
canfuls Zack drank while the drums kept 
going. Then the medicine man brought 
him a peyote “button.” It looked some- 
thing like the shriveled half of a dried 
peach and was bitter as gall. But Zack 
chewed and swallowed it. 

There was a roaring in his head now, 
and it grew louder and louder—louder 
than the drumbeats, it seemed to Zack. 

The fire burned down. Jim Williams 
said: “Watch now, my friend, how the 
ashes scatter and a flower grows in their 
place and a bird flies in from the window 
to light upon it.” 

Zack watched the dying fire. He saw a 
tiny plant rise out of the ashes, grow, and 
burst into flower. The flower had the pink 
bloom of a prairie primrose. 

Jim Williams stood with his head 
thrown back, chanting to the beat of the 
drums. He spread his hands above Zack 
and lifted them. Zack felt himself rise 
from the bed and hang suspended in 
space. Gently, the medicine man low- 
ered his hands and Zack settled back into 
a bed that was cool and restful. 

“An old friend, gone a long time,” said 
the medicine man, “‘comes to visit once 
mere.” 

A little stoop-shouldered man appeared 
out of the fog that seemed to hang about 
the walls of the room. The man came to 
the fire and sat down upon a log that had 
come from nowhere. The man was Jimmy 
Moore, dead these forty years. 

Zack watched the little Irishman sit 
upon the log beside the fire and start 
whittling his cut of tobacco, filling his 
stubby clay pipe with the shavings. 
He reached into the fire. He caught up 
a hot coal. He juggled it in his hand 
till he could drop it into the bowl of his 


pipe. He sucked hard and the tobacco 
shavings began to pop and fry. Then he 
leaned back, contented-looking, and blew 
a lungful of smoke in Zack’s direction. 
The smoke billowed out, filling the reom, 
hiding Jimmy Moore from Zack, hiding 
the Indians too. . . . 

It was three o’clock the next afternoon 
when Zack awoke. “Selma!” he called, 
with a new strength in his voice. “I’m 
hungry as hell!” 

Zack was alive, but that was about all 
that was in his favor. The minute he got 
out of bed, his creditors were on him 
again, cutting and slashing like a pack ef 
hungry wolves trying to drag down a crip- 
pled steer. For months, he was kept in the 
courtroom, harangued and harassed for 
immediate payment of debts by the very 
men who'd finally made it impossible for 
him to pay. About all that kept the gray- 
headed bushwhacker going during those 
months were the letters that he and Ida 
Red exchanged, the dream of turning the 
clock back and starting all over again on a 
new frontier. 

In September, Zack filed a petition to 
have Clarke dismissed as operating re- 
ceiver of the 101, on the grounds that he 
was incompetent. He knew he had a case 
against Clarke; but he also knew that no 
case he brought into this bought-off 
court, with a judge trying to throw the 
book at him, would ever amount to a 
hoot. His petition would be docketed 
and then pigeonholed till long after he’d 
been brought to trial on the most serious 
of all the charges against him—shooting 
with intent to kill. Still, he filed it; in a 
stand-off fight like this, a man had to 
bring into play every weapon he could. 

His trial on charges of shooting with 
intent to kill came up in March. Before 
court proceedings started, Zack and his 
lawyer, Henry Johnson, met in private 
with Judge Heitzel and the county at- 
torney, Bruce Potter. 

“There’s one thing about it,” Judge 
Heitzel remarked. “We'll have to impanel 
another jury. This one has tried you be- 
fore.” 

“Forget the jury,” Zack told him. “We 
don’t need one. I’m willing to have the 
case tried before you, Judge. All the 
witnesses I’ll need will be ten men, and 
you'll only need to ask them one question. 
Ask them this: if I had intended to kill 
those two men, and had had them to- 
gether in a room eighteen feet square, 
with a ten-gauge shotgun in my hands, 
would those rascals be alive today? 

“You know, Judge, about that old 
Cherokee law which holds that if you hit 
a man over the head with a loaded gun, 
it is assault, but not assault with intent to 
kill. But if you hit him the same kind of 
blow with an empty gun, it’s assault with 
intent to kill. I think thatold law just 
about fits my case.” 

Judge Heitzel thought maybe Zack had 
something there. He turned to the county 
attorney. “Potter,” he said, “I believe 
Zack’s made a good point. I’m willing to 
dismiss this case if you’ll make the mo- 
nm .-. 

Zack was a free man once more. 

But being a free man didn’t mean he 
was out from under the staggering load of 
debts that had piled up against him. 
Zack called another creditors’ meeting 








and made a proposition to the bunch. He 
wanted managership of a two-year oper. 
ating lease on all the 101 ranch land, with 
an option to rebuy the outfit at the end of 
that time. The creditors agreed, appoint. 
ing a couple of trustees to advise him. The 
Kay County District Court approved the 
reorganization plan and Fred Clarke was 
dismissed. On March 25, 1933, Zack took 
over, with at least the authority to pull 
the badly wrecked 101 together again ifit 
was within his power. 

The ranch was completely run down, 
fences wrecked, livestock all gone, tools 
and equipment sold off or plundered— 
and with a debt of $700,000 still against it, 

Biting oft a chunk of trouble like that 
wouldn’t have appealed to most men. 
But to Zack it was everything in the 
world. Given a chance, he was convinced 
he could lick the thing yet! He still had 
influential friends. 

Zack went down the line of friends the 
Millers had known. There were plenty. 
He and Joe and George had known some 
big men; some of them they’d helped to 
make big. But as the bushwhacker 
checked off the list, he learned an ap- 
palling truth. Too many of the really big 
men had died off. A lot of them had com- 
mitted suicide with the crash of 1929, 
And the others had been sucked under in 
the following depression. The 101 bush- 
whacker shook his head in disbelief. There 
was not one man he knew who had both 
the money and the guts to gamble on as 
big a proposition as the 101. 

Zack’s red friends tried to come to his 
rescue. They voted to give Zack a half- 
section tract of Ponca community land 
that lies between the Salt Fork and Mar- 
land. But even this move was blocked. 
Government officials in charge of Indian 
property refused the grant, afraid of set- 
ting a precedent. 

And when the next letter came from 
British East Africa, it was from Ida Red’s 
wife. Ida Red was dead. That laughing, 
fighting, banjo-picking Ida Red—he’d 
let a big rhinoceros catch him out in the 
broad open and down off his horse. 

The last escape route fer Zack Miller 
was gone now. There’d be no new frontiers 
for him; there was nobody to help him 
get a start in a new ceuntry. It was back 
off and start over, with nothing but his 
two bare hands. 

Many a man Zack’s age would have 
thrown in the sponge and called it quits 
And in the next few years to come, plenty 
of times Zack did ask himself what he 
was still fighting for. 

But those bad spells didn’t come often. 
In December, 1944, with the help of his 
Ponca friends, Zack bought back the old 
101 Ranch store building and set up @ 
curio shop. There, he couldn’t make 4 
thousand or even a hundred dollar profit 
on a deal. But he could still make five 
dollars, or one dellar, or a dime. Which 
was still prefit. And it’s profit, big * 
little, that puts the spirit into a born 
bushwhacker. THE END 
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Alice prefers to be a week-end, after-work player 


A world’s champion tells how to 
get more fun out of your tennis game 
than tournament players do 


BY ALICE MARBLE 


EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, two girls in white will stage 
the battle of their lives on the center court at 
New York’s Forest Hills. They will be fighting 
for the women’s tennis championship of the 
United States, and, believe me, they won’t be 
playing for fun. For them the fate of the world 
will seem to hang on every serve, every return. 

When, at last, match point is reached, a tense 
hush falls over the thousands who pack this ivy- 
clad stadium on the outskirts of the big city. You 
can almost hear the racket swish on that final 
service. The ball zips back and forth. Then there 
is a roar of applause. It is point—game—set— 
championship. 

There is a smile on the loser’s lips as she shakes 
hands with her conqueror, but inside the tears 
are gushing. The grin that covers the winner’s 
face isn’t make-believe. For her this is the great- 
est moment—the supreme thrill that tennis can 
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Tennis without tears — 
fun starts when bitter competition ends 


offer any girl. It is worth every minute of the 
years of patient drudgery that made it possible. 

The two high moments of my life were winning 
the national title at Forest Hills, and the women’s 
championship of the world at Wimbledon. But 
except for that—the satisfaction of climbing to 
the top—and the exhilaration of seeing my shots 
click, I was never able to get much fun out of 
tournament tennis. 

If I had played Kay Stammers, in 1939, with 
the idea of enjoying the match as much as I now 
enjoy a Saturday morning game with Mr. and 
Mrs. H. V. Kaltenborn, I wouldn’t have won a 
single set. It isn’t that you don’t try your hardest 
when you play for fun; but in tournament tennis 
you must have the competitive spirit. 

Championship tennis is far behind me now. I 
am a week-end and after-work player. After 
fifteen years of racket swinging I am learning 
again to enjoy myself on the tennis court. For 
the first time since I started to play the game on 
the public courts of San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park, tennis is fun. 

I am not disparaging those who travel the 
tournament trail. It’s the other players, those 
who say they play only for the fun tennis gives 
them, but who really are missing that fun com- 
pletely. They take the game too seriously. They 
fuss about proper form, go into tantrums when 
they lose, bawl out a partner when he flubs one— 
do a hundred other things that spoil their fun. 
And the sad fact is this: They not only don’t 
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enjoy their tennis but they don’t play as well 
as they would if they relaxed. 

A girl came up to me the other day. “Miss 
Marble,” she said, “I get so mad at myself when 
I make a bad shot that I sling my racket across 
the court. How can I cure myself of that?” 

“Why don’t you give up tennis?” I asked her. 

She looked at me in amazement. “What? Why 
should I? I get too much pleasure out of tennis.” 

“If you really enjoyed it,” I said, “you wouldn’t 
slam your racket across the court when you make 
some unimportant little slip.” 

I hope that shocked her into seeing the point. 
I know just how she felt because I used to do 
some racket tossing myself. I learned tennis the 
hard way. I taught myself by watching others, 
and after I had started to win a lot of matches, 
and was making a small name for myself, I found 
out that I was making my shots wrong. I was 
working too hard on them. Fortunately, a 
capable teacher, Eleanor Tennant, showed me 
the easy way of making shots. 

Unlearning those wrong shots was the hardest 
thing I ever did. I would practice and practice, 
then, abruptly, I’d find myself slipping back 
into the old way again. I would lose patience 
with myself, and send my racket sailing across 
the court, or sock the ball into the backstop. A 
man whom I respected saw me explode like that 
one day. His expression told me quite plainly 
what he thought of me. I haven’t thrown a 
racket since. 

It’s bad enough when you get mad at yourself 
for flubbing a bad shot. It’s doubly inexcusable 
to bawl out your partner. Then you spoil the fun 
for two people. 

The surest way of not enjoying tennis is to be 
a bad loser. The next most certain way is to be 
a glutton for form. If you worry too much about 
where your feet are, and proper follow-through, 
and shifting your weight, you will obviously 
spoil your fun—and you won’t learn the game 
as fast, either. Learn the fundamentals thor- 
oughly, then forget form and go out and play. 


The School of Champions 


You don’t have to be a good player to enjoy 
tennis. The happiest days of my life were when I 
was first learning the game in Golden Gate Park. 
My family didn’t have money for such luxuries 
as tennis, and when you have to work in soda 
fountains and groceries after school, as I did, to 
earn enough money to buy balls, your tennis had 
better be a lot of fun or you will stop playing. 
Not only that, but we often had to wait hours 
for a chance to play on the all-too-few courts. If 
you wanted to stay on the court for a second set 
you had to defeat your first opponent. 

It must have been good schooling, for a num- 
ber of famous players learned the game on those 
same courts—Billy Johnston, the Kinsey broth- 
ers, Don Budge, Margaret Osborne. They were 
playing for fun, too—and they had to work just 
as hard as I did to get their equipment. 

After those early learning-the-game days, I 
think my happiest tennis has been my Saturday 
morning matches with Mr. and Mrs. Kalten- 
born. 

They have a summer home at Stony Brook, 
a small village on Long Island, half a block 
from the Old Field Club where we stage our 
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battles. And they are battles—friendly battles. 
Mr. Kaltenborn and I will team up against 
Olga, his wife, and another frequent Kaltenborn 
house guest, Elizabeth Ryan, nineteen times 
Wimbledon doubles champion. We fight for 
every point. Half a dozen times during the 
morning, Mr. Kaltenborn will catch his wife 
out of position and send a drop shot skimming 
over the net. Olga calls it the “grandmother shot.” 

“Grandmothers can’t get those,” she scolds. 
Actually, though, you feel she is glad her hus- 
band has “trapped” her. 

Between points, Olga carries on a jolly con- 
versation with little Erika, her six-year-old 
granddaughter, and her daughter, Anais, who 
is playing on the next court. When she is serving, 
Olga may start wondering, “Shall we have lunch 
at home or at the beach?’ —and she will be guilty 
of a double fault. 

_ “My dear,” her husband will chide, “keep 
your mind on the game!” 

H. V. is sixty-eight, but he tries for every ball, 
no matter how difficult. He has been playing 
tennis for many years now, and always he plays 
two sets, though he often wants to play a third. 
Olga says, ““That’s enough,” and off he goes, 
bursting with good health and well-being, and 
dripping with perspiration. Tennis is not strictly 
a young men’s game, but it is well for older 
people not to overdo it. 

Olga and H. V. admire my shots, but neither 
has any fear of playing with a champion. Which 
pleases me greatly. The player of average ability 
sometimes hesitates to play with the very capable 
player. But it’s much more usual for the above- 
average player to decline a match with a weaker 
contestant, because he thinks he’ll hurt his game. 
That is nonsense. If you are a good player you 
can lift your weaker opponent’s game, and you 
can experiment with shots you couldn’t afford 
to gamble on in a closer match. 

Before I took up tennis, I used to be a pretty 
good baseball player. I played with my brothers, 
Dan and Tim, could pitch a good “round house’’. 
curve, and throw from center field to home plate 
on the fly. I was mascot of Joe Di Maggio’s old 
home club, the San Francisco Seals. It was all 
pretty exciting. Then one day Dan stopped me. 

Allie,” he said, “you’ve got to quit playing 
baseball. You’re getting too old. It isn’t lady- 
like.” He handed me a racket. “Take up ten- 
nis,” he went on. “That’s a game you can enjoy 
for the rest of your life.” 

I was determined to hate tennis, to spite Dan; 
but I soon began to love it. I liked the thrill of 
being on my own, of not having to depend on 
eight other players. I liked the pace of the game, 
the doing something every second. 

I have a friend, Buddy, a sort of beau, who 
had played baseball and football in school, 
but no tennis. I offered to teach him. He was 
hesitant when we started. It bothered 
him that I had been a champion, and 
made him all the more conscious of his 
lack of form. Finally, I called a halt. 
“Relax!” I told him. “You’re supposed 
to be enjoying yourself.” 

That broke the tension, and his nat- 
ural athletic ability made him a good 
player in a few lessons. I’m not a pro- 
fessional instructor, but the tennis funda- 


H.V. Kaltenborn is 
the champ’s favorite partner 




























































mentals I taught Buddy may help you. We 
started with the forehand drive, using the eastern 
grip. Have someone take your racket by the 
head, and holding the head vertical, offer you 
the handle. Grasp the hand'e as though shaking 
hands. Spread your hand slightly to give more 
flexibility, and don’t grip it like death. 


Three Points to Remember 


Next, stand on the baseline, facing the net, 
and draw an imaginary clock on the court with 
yourself in the center. Twelve o’clock is directly 
in front of you. Six o’clock is behind you. Now, 
turn your body to the right, so that you face 
three o’clock and your left shoulder faces twelve. 
As you turn your body and feet, swing your 
racket straight back and close to the body until 
it points to six o’clock. That’s the backswing. 
Without pausing, hit the imaginary ball waist 
high and at three o’clock. Follow through 
until the racket points to twelve o’clock. That’s 
your forehand drive. Practice it to the rhythm 
of a waltz like The Merry Widow. 

For backhand drives change from the forehand 
to the backhand grip. Turn your hand an inch 
to the left on the racket so the heel of your hand 
rests on top of the handle and your thumb runs 
along the back. Swing the racket back close to 
your left side, until it points to six o’clock. You 
are facing nine o’clock and your body is more 
sideways than in the forehand. As you swing 
forward to meet the ball, waist high, at nine 
o’clock, you should feel that you are looking over 
your right shoulder. The racket, arm, wrist and 
hand do practically all the work. 

There are three major points to remember 
about both the forehand and backhand drives. 
First: Be prepared. As soon as your opponent 
hits the ball, start your backswing. Second: 
Get your feet in the right position for each shot. 
That’s footwork. Third: Hit the ball at least 
three feet over the net; you will avoid “‘net” balls 
which are total losses, and will get depth on your 
shots and keep your opponent back on his heels. 

If you can throw a ball you can serve. So, 
first, throw a few balls over the net into the 
service court. Then swing your racket—using 
the backhand grip—exactly as you threw the 
balls. The position of the body is the same too. 
Toss the ball up with the left hand, as high as 
you can reach, about two feet in front of your 
left foot, and swing your right arm down in a 
baseball wind-up. And hit up on the ball, never 
down, following the ball out as long as possible. 

If you master those three strokes you will be a 
good player. But, easy does it. Let the racket do 
the work. Which means you should have the 
proper racket. For girls of twelve ‘or more | 
would suggest a 13-ounce racket, evenly bal- 
anced, with a 45-inch handle. Boys of twelve 
and thirteen can use a 1344-ounce racket, and men 
can use one of from 13)4 to 14 
ounces with a 434-inch handle. 

Take it easy, and you wil 
play like the champions you set 
at Forest Hills. But don’t take 
the game as seriously as they do. 
Play for fun! © 











For supplementary information, 
see Facts for Holidays, Page 148. 
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the candy-coated 


PLAYTOWN 


Visitors from all over the world 


‘use the built-in fun facilities of Hershey, Pa. 


Thanks to America’s 


sweet tooth and 


a factory town 
became a 


golfers’ magnet 





BY CARL L. BIEMILLER 


IF YOU STAND on the corner of West Chocolate 
and Cocoa Avenues, and the breeze down the 
Lebanon Valley from the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains smells good enough to bite, there is 
only one possible place in the world you can be. 

That’s Hershey, Pennsylvania, a village with 
more recreational facilities per capita than any 
other spot on the face of the earth, where more 
than » million summet visitors come to play with 
the town’s 3500 citizens who play all year round. 

For:y-three years ago the place was a series of 
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one man’s dream, 


rolling cornfields known to the Amish and Men- 
nonite farmers of the area as Derry Church. If 
you had told any of these plain people that one 
day pleasure lovers would come from every state 
in the Union to enjoy one of the nation’s truly 
unique resorts, they’d have muttered “‘ Dummkopf” 
and gone on with the chores. 

If you had pressed the matter, told them that a 
thousand-acre amusement park would rise to 
interrupt the meditation of Spring Creek, that 
four golf courses, a stadium, a huge sports arena, a 
community center, a ballroom, a giant outdoor 
swimming pool, a museum and two fine hotels 
would replace the pasture lands, they would have 
locked away their fat cattle lest you curdle the 
milk with your madness. 

They might have believed if you’d told them 
that a great factory would rise on the slope where 
the “‘Kinder’’ chased fireflies in the long grass—if 
you had told them that it was Milton S. Hershey 
who had such a project in mind. 

“Such a one might,” they would have said. “A 
Mennonite. Comes by the candy business Lan- 
caster way yet. Born here he was. Perhaps . . .” 

Forty-three years ago the man who was to 
make the hamlet of Derry Church a monument 
to the idea that people worked best where they 
played most, and that the fullest life demands 
opportunities for both work and play, was sitting 





With roses, sports arenas, even an air strip, the late Milton S. Hershey built his “dream city” 


on a hotel veranda in Mexico. After three busi- 
ness failures and one major success, forty-six- 
year-old Milton Snavely Hershey was discover- 
ing that retirement, even with a million dollars 
for comfort, wasn’t all the storybooks claimed. 

**T can’t stand idleness,”’ he told his wife. “I’ve 
got to get back to work.” 

Hershey, a candy maker, went back to the 
farm of his birth to found a dynasty of chocolate. 
Two years later the plant that was to help Amer- 
ica fill the cavities in its sweet tooth with almond 
bars, cocoa and allied products of the famous 
tropical bean, was in operation. Hershey, the 
town, grew up around it. It was significant that 
the Hershey amusement park was completed as 
soon as the factory. From the beginning the 
gentle, practical, ceaselessly industrious little 
man believed that enjoyment was a regular part 
of employment. He died with that conviction. 
But in the years between he saw “Chocolate- 
town, U.S.A.” reach far beyond its Dauphin 
County boundaries to beckon sports lovers and 
vacation seekers to his hospitality. 

Ninety-four miles from Philadelphia, 175 from 
New York, and 129 from Washington, Hershey 
is the sort of town the YMCA might have built if 
it had $80,000,000 and a desire to locate in one 
spot. There isn’t a night club in the town. One 
constable handles all the crime, and he’s never 
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Kids have their music festivals 





And golf buds early in young Hershey lives 


very busy. The purple pastimes of gaudier play 
places find no outlet in the valley village. A 
diversity of low-cost, outdoor wholesomeness is 
the distinguishing mark of recreation in Hershey. 

Not that the town lacks its plush side, but itis a 
velours swank. The shiny chrome-and-leather 
smartness characteristic of brittle gaiety in other, 
perhaps more famous resort towns, is missing. It 
would look silly compared with the pastoral 
loveliness of the rolling green hills, and the 
tailored beauty which God and the Hershey Es- 
tates have conspired to produce. Hotel Hershey, 
for instance, decorously seated atop a green knob 
which rises 400 feet above the placid valley floor, 
ranks with the nation’s finest hostelries. Yet its 
Spanish elegance, complete with a Granada 
patio for a lobby, and some of the finest scenic 
views in America, including the hotel’s nine-hole 
golf course, can be enjoyed for ten dollars a day 
and less. 

It is, too, all-year-round. It’s just a bad week 
when you can’t find at least nineteen states and 
Canada represented on the register. Several 
years ago, when the Governors’ Conference was 
held in Hershey, the hotel was jammed with 
guests from forty-one states, the District of 
Columbia and the Virgin Islands. Probably the 
result of a little political advertising emanating 
from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania’s state capital, 
which is only fourteen miles away. For when the 
Keystone State’s legislators, like the citizens whose 
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affairs they administer, feel a knotty problem 
coming on they take it to Hershey for solution. 
Answers, of course, are forthcoming from any 
one of Hershey’s lush golf courses. 

Best known of these is the Hershey Country 
Club, where golf's tournament-wise “chocolate 
soldier,” Henry Picard, held sway so long, and 
where now Ben Hogan lights between swings on 
the tourney circuits, assisted in his pro duties by 
Jim Morrison. Byron Nelson won the twentieth 
PGA tournament on this course in 1940. 

The country club was the home of Mr. 
Hershey. He gave it away to live in a small 
apartment on an upper floor one night back in 
1930. There are members around the town today 
who can tell you about that evening. Some 300 
Hersheyites were invited up to the old gentle- 
man’s home for dinner. By the side of each plate 
was a card reading, ““You are now a member of 
Hershey Country Club.” That’s how it was done. 
To play golf, however, you'll have to be a guest 
of a member—or, if you’re stopping at the Hotel 
Hershey, arrangements can be made for you. 

The country-club course, while it gets the big- 
gest play in the nation’s sports columns, isn’t the 
only reason Hershey is also called America’s golf 
capital. 

The nine-hole course which adjoins Hotel 
Hershey gets a nice play from the guest roster. 
Another eighteen-hole course known as the Park 
Course does a boom business from first grass un- 
til it browns late in autumn. Before the war, 
greens fees were only seventy-five cents weekdays 
and a dollar and a half on week ends. And 
rambling along the south side of West Chocolate 
Avenue is the nation’s only major “juvenile” 
course, a nine-hole layout that was designed for 
the community’s children and their visitors. In 
recent years, however, the town has come to 
realize that there are many adults who develop 
an amazing ineptitude when they seize a golf 
club, and has permitted adults to use the course 
along with the juniors. 


The Hershey Spirit 


The kids hit ’em in Hershey. Practically any 
summer afternoon you can see some slim high- 
school girl step up to the ball and tick it down 
the fairway with an effortless grace that would 
lead less deft players to go bury their equipment 
and take up parcheesi. Chances are, however, 
that the sprite who tagged the ball so authori- 
tatively was one of the youngsters assistant-pro 
Jim Morrison coached during the off season. 

If you had chanced into a wing of the com- 
munity center while one of these classes was in 
operation, you’d have seen some sixty-five high- 
school juniors, the sort of girls who will grow up 
to understand why a husband has to be at the 
first tee at a certain time every week end, bang- 
ing drives at a target. You’d have heard Morri- 
son yell, “Keep that left arm straight. Don’t 
look up. No, no, no, off your left heel. . . . 
That’s the girl. Good shot.” And, if you had 
either the bad taste or the reportorial sense to ask 
how much these lessons cost, you’d have learned 
that the Hershey spirit was still in operation. 
Morrison was giving them away. 

So much is free in this “Dutch country” town, 
thanks to the man who discovered early in life 
that you can’t take it with you and laid intelligent 








plans to leave it where it would do the most good, 

One Saturday morning when the community 
center was aboil with basketball games. pool 
matches and the many sundry forms of recrea. 
tion it houses, one small, fat boy was disporting 
by himself in the glimmering swimming pool. He 
rolled and snorted and dived. Finally he floated 
on his back, spit an exultant stream of water 
toward the ceiling and said, “I’m aking. Me. . . .” 

The town is full of such kings. And perhaps 
their greatest domain is the Hershey amusement 
park, a thousand acres crammed with everything 
dear to the heart of childhood: merry-go-round, 
miniature railroad, fun houses, whip, cater. 
pillar, mill chute with small boats. A $75,000 
roller coaster is going up for this year’s visitors, 
part of the chocolate Santa Claus’ program to add 
something new to the park each season. Chances 
are, however, that man will have nothing to do 
with some major attraction. High light of the 
1944 season was a family of robins that nested 
in the “airplane ride,” a mechanical monster 
which sends tiny planes swirling through an arc. 

The delighted screams of the crowds and the 
dizzying whirling of the device failed to disturb 
the birds. And if prenatal influence means any- 
thing to the robin species, the fledglings of 1944 
are feathered stunt men by now. They got their 
flight training the hard way. 


10,000 Picnic Baskets 


The majority of the park’s visitors come from 
what can be loosely termed the region: Lan- 
caster, Easton, Allentown, Bethlehem, Harris- 
burg, Lebanon and the many smaller villages. 
More than 10,000 of them jammed Hershey 
Park on opening day, May 28, 1943, which offers 
an idea of the sort of crowds the town plays host 
to—and why not? 

Name bands were playing Hershey as far back 
as the mid-’20’s; Paul Whiteman, George Olsen, 
Rudy Vallee and Vincent Lopez were moving 
dancers in the Chocolatetown ballroom long be- 
fore any of the latter-day melody-makers were on 
the big-time scene. The swimming pool has been 
a delight for years. Picnic facilities have made 
day-long excursions a tradition. 

**As early as six o’clock in the morning they'd 
come,” said a conductor on one of the Tooner- 
villelike little cars which rattle around Hershey, 
and which link near-by Palmyra and Hummel 
town to Candytown. “Loaded with lunches, 


- they'd be. Ready to find a spot along one of the 


wooden picnic benches, and ready to stay all day.” 
The hospitality of this town is amazingly 
elastic, but it was sorely tried one summer Satur- 
day in 1938. The burgeoning Young Democratic 
Clubs of Pennsylvania scheduled a statewide pic- 
nic for the groves of Hershey, and notified the 
town of their intent. Hershey prepared, but like 
a lot of other people back in the days when Re- 
publicans seemed scarce as seven-dollar bills, 
failed to realize just how many Young Democrats 
there were. When the smoke cleared, more that 
100,000 guests had arrived by car, train and 
plane to.set an all-time daily-visit record and © 
despoil concession and restaurant shelves @ 
candy, ice cream, hot dogs and cold drinks. 
Not all of Hershey’s guests come to play gol 
or picnic, or dance, or watch the sports events 
the Arena, or the midget auto races in th 
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stadium. Sports are big at Hershey. The Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania’s football team holds 
preseason training sessions there. The Hershey 
Bears attempt to pry championships frem the 
American Ice Hockey League. And the baseball 
field has been the spring-training site for both the 
Philadelphia Phillies and the Buffalo Interna- 
tional League team. All these things draw crowds, 
but it is safe to assume that half of Hershey’s an- 
nual visitors come because of the town’s scenic, 
restful, soul-restoring features . . . landscape, 
hills, black-green pine stands and the man-made 
masterpieces that are the Hershey rose gardens 
and the Hershey botanical acres. 

On a seven-and-a-half-acre plot set in a green 
hillside, more than 32,000 rose plants of more 
than 700 varieties make a brand of magic in the 
early weeks of June that people from all over the 
world come to enjoy. Harry L. Erdman, flora 
wizard who also designed the landscape features 
of the town’s golf courses, said that the rose dis- 
play was Mr. Hershey’s especial joy because the 
“plain people” enjoyed it so. Hershey’s mother 
was a Mennonite, and when the candy baron saw 
that the Mennonites from all the drowsy near-by 
farms were coming in particularly to see the 
flowers, he ordered the garden increased in size. 

Several groups have sought and obtained per- 
mission to hold Easter sunrise services in the rose 
garden, although at that season the bushes have 
not yet begun to bud. Several weddings have 
been staged amidst the blazing, scented lanes. 

“One day,” said Erdman, “a Lebanon min- 
ister and I were walking through the place. We 
noticed an old lady ahead of us. She was rather 
feeble, and was being helped by two other 
women, probably daughters. As we approached 
them we heard the old lady say, ‘Look at this. I 
never heard a preacher preach a better sermon 
than is being taught here today.’ The minister 
with me stepped to her side and said, ‘Thank you, 


madam. I am a preacher, and I shall never for- 
get your remark.’ That’s how the garden speaks 
for itself.” 


The little visitor register flung carelessly on a 
table in one of the bowers is crammed with mute 
testimony of the roseate impact. “Our idea of 
heaven”. . . “Paradise” . . . “Breath-taking 
beauty” . . . line after line of similar comment. 

To the glory of the rose garden, Erdman and 
the Hershey estates have now added the botani- 
cal garden, eleven and a half acres of trees, 
shrubs and flowers. 


Four-Season Fun 


Hershey’s best months are June, July and Au- 
gust, the rich summer of the Lebanon Valley. 
But you’d never get any of the local citizens to 
agree with you a hundred per cent. After all, 
they too enjoy the summer, but when the visitors 
thin away, they can keep right on playing. Sum- 
mer is tops, yes . . . but there is a lot going on 


‘all year round that could fall into that “best” 


category. 

Hub of Hershey’s “home folks” activity is the 
community building, a giant limned by architect 
Emlen Urban, and completed in 1932, one of the 
keystones in Mr. Hershey’s private building pro- 
gram to defeat depression in his own home town. 

This huge double-winged stone structure holds 
a swimming pool, a gymnasium, two full-size 
theaters, a game room, a cafeteria, a dining 
room, a gracious lounge, a library and a junior 
college. There are bowling alleys, and the golf 
range Morrison uses to tutor the high-school 
girls. And, as if that weren’t quite enough, you 
can walk into one little auditorium some Satur- 
day morning and find the Episcopalian minister 
setting up his altar for Sunday’s church services 
too. “Come in. Come in,” he’ll call. 

Season memberships for the home folks range 
from ten dollars a year down to three, depending 
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upon age; that membership automatically makes 
the distaff side of the family a member in the 
Women’s Club, a building across the street that 
once, in the early days, was known as “‘Cocoa 
House.” 

If you are one of the many visitors arriving 
by car over U. S. highways 322 or 422, or by 
train over the Reading Road during the warm- 
weather immigration, the shaded houses which 
line such exotically named streets as Caracas, 
Granada, Areba, Trinidad, Java, Para, Ceylon— 
all named for trade classifications of the cacao 
bean—will look as though they are sleeping. 
They might be, while the inmates are out play- 
ing around the town somewhere. 

You might be too busy translating that mes- 
Sage your nose is wigwagging to your brain to 
notice much of anything during your first ar- 
rival. For the rich, pungent, lunch-inspiring 
smell of chocolate hangs over Hershey like a 
vitamin blanket. The orphan boys out at the 
Hershey Industrial School, to whom Mr. Hershey 
left his major holdings and control of the candy 
enterprises back in 1923, call that candy- 
coated breeze the “snack wind.” 

This wind-blown sample of the local product 
was part of an international incident back in 
1942. Vichy-French Ambassador Gaston Henry- 
Haye, interned in the palatial “durance vile” of 
the Hotel Hershey with other members of his 
staff, complained bitterly to the State Depart- 
ment about the “‘aroma in the air.”” He wanted 
it stopped. Unfortunately, the Hershey plant 
was busy making D-ration for our fighting men 
at the time—bitter chocolate indeed to Vichy- 
ites—and his complaint went for no score. 

Certainly nobody in Hershey paid any atten- 
tion. They were too busy sharing and enjoying 
the civic biography of a thoughtful, practical 
man .. . the town with the built-in fun . . 
and they still are! ® 


Huge pool makes inland town a swim resort 


These gardens exhibit 700 varieties of roses 
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There’s elegance, a view, and notable golf courses 


SUNSET OVER LAND AND WATER Poorida’s West-Coast, near Fort Myers, is scene of pre-evening splendor BY JOHN KABEL 





es Business Travel Seem Like a Vacation 


ee - your company-owned Beechcraft Executive Transport 


There IS a way to eliminate fat@q@ey ‘e : 

productive time. Just relax in theT tious comfort of a 
Beechcraft Model 18 — and you're there, with your sched- 
ule measured by minutes rather than by hours or days. 
You and from three to six others (depending upon your 
selection of the Beechcraft seating arrangements) are able 
to travel 400 miles, attend a lengthy conference, and return 
home, ALL as part of your normal day’s activity. Traveling 
this Beechcraft way at a rate of 200 miles an hour, you 
save many hours formerly wasted in weary travel . . . you 
add more days to your working month. Proven by experi- 
ence, designed for speed and comfort, the Beechcraft Model 
18 is a paying proposition for forward-looking businessmen. 


Write today — Facts, figures, and demonstrations 
are available without obligation. 
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BY OREN ARNOLD 


A LONG, LONG TIME before the Wright brothers 
dusted the sands of Kitty Hawk off their wings, a 
mythological kid named Icarus tried to conquer 
the skyways on his own sweat and steam. His 
man-made wings were primitive imitations of a 
bird’s, but any further likeness between Icarus 
and our feathered friends was coincidental. 
Man’s hope of flying seemed permanently 
grounded for a good many centuries with Icarus’ 
debacle. But on a recent sunny afternoon, six of 
us hiking a mountaintop in Arizona saw a mod- 
ern young Icarus, a high-school boy, floating 
ilently in the air. For moments he hovered 
® enough to speak to us. He sat in a strong 
fagile-looking craft, more graceful and yacht- 
he any plane which whirs through the 


i ki es. Without motor, gas bag or jet propulsion, 
whe was as free as an eagle to sky-romp. 


) This comparatively new sport called soaring, 
mich seems destined to be taken up by thou- 


> »eesands of enthusiasts in this country alone, enables 


YOUR 


WINGS 


Sailplanes are 
yachts of the sky 
for sporting birdmen 


Otto Lilienthal, pioneer glider, invented wings 


Modern planes have glider ancestors 


man to sail inexpensively and with maximum 
safety wherever there are upcurrents of air. 

If Icarus is now an angel with heavenly wings, 
he probably is taking his vacation and hovering 
over Elmira, New York. For in Elmira, soarers— 
men and women, and of varying ages—from all 
over the country hold the first postwar resump- 
tion of the annual national contest sponsored by 
the Soaring Society of America. 

If you and Icarus couldn’t get off for the last 
two weeks in August, for which the Elmira con- 
test was scheduled, you can still catch the regional 
events in widely separated parts of the country. 
These will be held on Labor Day and the pre- 
ceding week end in Los Angeles, Mastic on Long 
Island, Dallas, Rochester in Minnesota, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Denver, Seattle and Elmira. They will 
all be shows which will give the birds something 
to think about in the way of new techniques. 

Sailplane clubs were popular in the late 1930's. 
Interrupted by war, their pilots shifted to similar 
but nonsoaring utility craft called gliders. Now 
the pleasure clubs are again soaring. 


First Flight 


Your first flight-without-power is sure to be 
memorable. Mine was, on an azure afternoon 
over Paradise Valley, north of Phoenix. The air 
held that evanescent, deceptive quality which 
makes mountains five miles away appear only 
half a mile, luring you into exploration, tempting 
you with a promise of adventure. Don Stone, a 
college professor who likes soaring as a release 
from desk work, and who is sponsoring a club of 
boys and girls, had invited me out. Somehow I 
had expected the start to be momentous, even 
ceremonial. Don was as casual as if getting into 
his automobile. He moved over in the plane seat to 
make room for me, snapped the door shut and 
nodded at boys outside. They had been holding 
our wing tips. One stepped back and waved 
his arms in signal. 

Out front, a kite string gently tightened. It 
was a steel wire stretching half a mile from the 
nose of our sailplane to a winch on a truck. 

“A sleigh ride,” Don said, “then up we go.” 

It was so. There was a skidding for perhaps a 
hundred feet on level ground, then a quick smooth 


lift. I looked down the wire and saw a toy truck 
and winch, with doll-sized fellows around it gazing 
up at us. 

When we had stretched the wire at a steep 
angle, our altimeter said 600 feet. Don touched 
a trigger. My heart leaped, because the sail. 
plane had made a little leap to freedom. We 
were weaned from Mother Earth! 

We watched the wire drop. It made a twisted 
little explosion of dust away off down there, and 
we could see the boys running to stretch it out 
for the next take-off. Don was looking around, 
We seemed to be motionless. A gentle sound of 
wind on wings came through the plastic windows 
to us, but no other sound. A flock of birds made 
a salt-and-pepper sprinkling on the north hori- 
zon. To our left was a row of misty blue hills, 
and above them a common old turkey buzzard 
was loafing along. Don steered toward him, 


Playing Tag With Thermals 

The altimeter, which said 600 when we cut 
loose, had crept back to 500."We came nearer . 
the buzzard. He seemed to dislike us, for he 
abruptly dropped out of easy eye range—or 
no!—the altimeter showed us now to be at 1100, 
The buzzard had stayed at the level that pleased 
him, but Don had put us in an elevator air shaft. 

“Thermal,” he said, knowing that I would be 
curious. A thermal current can be any dust devil, 
whirlwind or other upcurrent of warm air. 
Mostly the thermals are invisible. When you 
soar, you kind of play tag with them. If you 
touch one, up you go, if you don’t, pretty soon 
you land again. As you get more experienced you 
find it easier to win the game of tag. 

Our altimeter was out for a lark, plainly. It 
skipped on past 1500 and 2500 without so much 
as a warning. And then, incredibly, we were up 
8000 feet, a mile and a half high! 

There was still no noise or vibration. To our 
right, great hawks eyed us curiously, and one 
drifted nearer as if to see what kind of bird we 
might be. They did not flap or struggle, nor did 
we. All of us were relaxing on the bounty of 
Nature herself. 

Presently the birds dipped their wings—could 
it have been in salute to man for knowing more 
than they?—and we began to lift on above their 
range. We topped high mountains, belittling the 
very earth itself. Only the rarefied air sent us 
back to lower levels, for we had the wherewith 
and the know-how to climb and stay up. We 
were, in magnificent grandeur, yachting in the 


Inevitably I wondered: “What if our thermals 
should suddenly quit?” 

The answer is simple. We’d come down. Not 
straight down in a crash, but in a glide. We could 
land on the figurative dime; sailplanes do ne 
require long, expensive runways. Don let dows 
in a series of spirals and sideslips, like a pap 
playfully falling from an upstairs window. We 
touched earth and skidded barely six feet. One 
wing leaned to the ground and rested. 

“That’s it,” he said. “In a pinch we can 
almost anywhere, even on a mountain slope. 
And usually we have enough gliding range 
get clear home.” 

A sailplane is exactly what its name implie= 
a plane for sailing upward in the air, nol jg 
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Three types 

of high-performance sailplanes 

in flight. The diagram shows 

how a sailplane is launched and utilizes 

rising currents or thermals for climbing. 

The winch on the truck pulls in the tow rope, 

sending the sailplane aloft. 

There the pilot seeks out ascending air to gain aititude. 








Sailpianes land safely on almost any terrain 


for gliding downhill. How does it do it, how can 
a heavier-than-air craft carrying passengers go 
upward without motor or lifting gas? That’s a 
specialized story. It gets into such subjects as 
aerodynamics and trigonometry, which delight 
the technical-minded. We lesser geniuses need 
only to know that air up-currents, invisible, 
powerful, lurk over all cities, under all cumulus 
clouds, against mountains, and generally at con- 
venient places in every region. 

Gliding, then, is an achievement, but soaring 
is a refinement and a far greater exhilaration. 
Moreover, almost any average person fifteen to 
sixty years of age can do this flying. Many a 
person has gone up solo in less than a week. 
















































Airplane will tow it aloft from a flat field 


As with all sports, soaring mghtly can be said 
to belong to youth, And yet youth is a state of 
mind rather than of age. My friend, the late 
Lewin Barringer, who was the national head of 
the U. S. Army glider and sailplane program 
until his tragic death (in a motor plane, by the 
way), had one pupil, aged sixty-six, who learned 
to soar solo in eight days. The elderly gentleman 
was up 1100 feet for almost half an hour. Barrin- 


90 








ger’s other star pupil was Eliot F. Noyes, aged six- 
teen, who had one week of instruction in soaring, 
then stayed up alone five hours over Sleeping Bear 
Dune beside Lake Michigan. Barringer was ac- 
tively organizing soaring clubs throughout the 
country when the Japs struck us, and he planned 
a greatly expanded peacetime soaring program. 
That club program is already under way, in 
memoriam. 

A few clubs also own airplanes for use in ad- 
vanced maneuvers with sailplanes. A motor ship 
can tow your sailplane up a mile or more if you 
wish, but that steals some of the sport. It 
can be used for “grabbing” a sailplane off the 
ground, for towing a sky train of several gliders 
or sailplanes. Some people predict that we will 
soon move air express in glider trains. 

Conservatives, including fond parents, always 
wonder if soaring is safe. The answer again comes 
straight; you can kill yourself at this sport. But 
have you read statistics about people who are 
maimed or killed by accidents in their home 
bathtubs? One sailplane pilot steered into an 
ominous black cloud, defying the gods of thunder. 
They took revenge. His sailplane disintegrated. 
He had a parachute, but pulled the ripcord too 
early and friends eventually found his body miles 
away. 

That’s the rugged extreme, the scare story of 
soaring. It’s good psychology to know it, for fear 
begets alertness and caution. The prettier truth 
is that soaring is probably the safest form of air 
transportation today. 

How you can get started in soaring is a matter 
for local investigation. Perhaps your town has a 
club. If it is full, the members at least will be 
happy to help you organize another. Teachers of 
aeronautics in high schools, junior colleges and 
colleges often are soaring enthusiasts who would 
help organize clubs. It may be necessary to pool 
assets at the start and bring in an instructor, but 
money for this can be earned by the club mem- 
bers themselves. The public will flock to see and 
pay for a “‘Motorless Air Show.” 


Pioneers on Wings 


Nobody knows exactly who first glided success- 
fully, because crude wings have been tried by 
man through the centuries. During the 1800’s, 
many European scientists and amateurs experi- 
mented with gliders, with increasing success. 
Americans, of course, took to it. Among them 
were the Wright brothers, Orville and Wilbur, 
who were so proficient in gliding that they often 
hovered in the air over one spot, once as long as 
twenty-six seconds. This led to the event which 
gave them undying fame—the first motor flight, 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., December 17, 1903. 

What the general public doesn’t know, but 
what all soaring fans remember, is that the same 
Orville Wright returned to motorless flight in a 
few years, and in October, 1911, at his old flying 
ground of Kitty Hawk, made the first soaring 
flight in history. In a queer-looking motorless 
biplane contraption he soared nine minutes and 
forty-five seconds, a record that was to stand for 
ten years. 

By contrast, Lewin Barringer on August 14, 
1940, at Sun Valley, Idaho, released his sail- 
plane from an auto-pulley tow at 400 feet, soared 
up to 20,100 feet, stayed aloft two hours and ten 





minutes, and came down only because he and his 
witness, Josef Froehlich, were freezing. They set a 
record for two-seater soaring. 

“Right after the take-off that day,” Lewi. told 
us later, “I could find no thermal at all and was 
about to land. Then I saw a whirl of sand and 
leaves—a characteristic dust devil. I headed 
right into it. We shot upward over the peaks of 
Pioneer Range in the Sawtooth Mountains. 

“It was grand! We saw a horse standing on 
one peak, and I glided down to within a few feet 
of him. He was wild-eyed. He snorted and 
plunged away. Then we saw a lone prospector 
with two pack burros and edged over to salute 
him. The poor fellow couldn’t believe his eyes, 
His mouth hung open as he watched us silently 
float past in this isolated mountain land. 

“Two hawks played around us for a while, but 
we soon left them. Modern sailplanes will out- 
perform the soaring birds, with the possible ex- 
ception of such master soarers as the albatross 
and man-of-war bird... .” 

Mere height and time in the air are not the 
sum of soaring. On another occasion Barringer 
took off at Wichita Falls, Texas, and in a sail- 
plane traveled 212 miles to Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
averaging about fifty miles an hour. This, more- 
over, was over completely level ground. 


A Ride on Cloud Street 


You learn to sail the currents in the same way 
you learn to tack with your sailboat on water, 
except that the tacking is mostly up and down. A 
well-developed cloud street is the best possible 
help in distance soaring, or, if you like to get 
technical, the “Moazagotl condition” affords 
ideal soaring. Record time in the air now is 
something over fifty hours, and people have 
soared across mountains, cities, rivers, plains, 
lakes—everything except oceans. 

The little city of Elmira, New York, site of the 
national soaring meet, won a position as the 
“soaring capital of America” before the war. 
Preparations to challenge it already are under 
way by Californians. When the Japs first struck 
us, America had nearly 200 soaring clubs in 
forty states, and there was even talk of making 
soaring an intercollegiate sport. Fourteen clubs 
were in Pennsylvania, twelve in California, 
thirteen in Michigan, twelve in Texas, nine in 
Washington and twelve in New Hampshire. 

Before you can pilot any sailplane you must 
pass certain reasonable requirements for skill and 
safety, then receive a license. If you organize a 
club, it and its members would be welcomed in 
the Soaring Society of America. And if you, in 
time, demonstrate sufficient experience and skill 
at soaring you may be awarded the prized 
“Golden C” rating as a pilot. But since Orville 
Wright first soared in 1911, few have achieved 
that; America has less than a dozen Golden C 
pilots today, but the makings of many more are 
in the hundreds of men—and women—who are 
taking wing and keeping company with eagles. 

Air is the frontier of this century, and the rush 
to conquer it is as great and as thrilling as the 
rush of 1850 to conquer the West. Flight with- 
out power—soaring—sky sailing—is n° small 
part of it. ® 


For supplementary information, see " 
Facts for Holidays, page 1%. 
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Delfinio goes to the. F | E S TIA | 


Ancient Santa Fe reels with youthful joy during a three-day celebration : 


gy DUNCAN SCOTT 


two MEN bearing torches ran forward and lit the 
gil-soaked thistles heaped high on each side of 
Zozobra, a huge white-robed figure that stood at 
the crest of a small hill. 

“Down with sorrow! Let joy be unrestrained !” 
cried the queen of the fiesta, the jewels of her 
crown sparkling, her crimson robe shimmering in 
the firelight. 

Thus began the annual celebration of the 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, fiesta on a star-studded 
night in late August. In the crowd of 20,000 
merry-makers who had walked, ridden horseback 
or driven automobiles to Fort Marcy Park, was 
tea-year-old Delfinio Rodriguez. His eyes 
glistened as he saw the fire lick at Old Man 
Gloom’s paper-stuffed figure. 
For months Delfinio and his friends had looked 
forward to this night. Already, in his imagina- 
tion, Delfinio could hear the gay music of the 
Tipica Orchestra in the plaza. He saw the 
laughing children as they bounced through the 
winding streets of Santa Fe in mule-drawn 
carrélas. He felt the cool air on his cheeks as he 
straddled a paint-chipped horse and whirled 
around on the hand-cranked merry-go-round 
that everyone knew as Tio Vivo (Lively Uncle). 
In less than five minutes, Zozobra’s thirty-five- 
foot figure, designed and built by Will Shuster, 
Santa Fe artist, had been burned as the tradi- 
tional beginning of a celebration started 234 
years ago. The fiesta, which you may see this 
year from August thirty-first to September sec- 
ond, commemorates the valor of the Spaniards 
led by Gen. Don Diego de Vargas, who recap- 
tured the pueblo of Santa Fe in 1692 after the 
“Royal City of the Holy Faith” had been held 
by the Indians for twelve years. 

Shafts of light from thousands of cars stabbed 
the dark as the great throng turned back to Santa 
Fe—and to two days of gaiety and religious cele- 
bration. On his way home, Delfinio chattered to 
his sister—quiet, eleven-year-old Erlinda—of the 
fabulous Saturday and Sunday ahead. 

“I shall be a ranchero,” he said. “Tony Sena 
wants to be a charro—but not me! I’ll be a real 
American cowpuncher, that’s what!” 

After all, he had a burro, hadn’t he? That is, he 
did have a burro until something happened and 
the burro died. Oh, well, maybe he could bor- 
Tow one from a friend. 

The next morning Delfinio popped out of bed 
and ran to get the fiesta clothes Eugenia, his 
mother, had laid out. His eyes sparkled. “‘Mamé, 
I shall ride To Vivo round and round until my 


head swims And, remember, thou hast prom- 


ised me all the tamales I can eat.” 

“Tamales come later,” his mother said. ‘‘First 
thou must « breakfast. See, the tortillas are hot. 
And I shall cook thee an egg.” 

Delfinio ; illowed his food without tasting it. 
ae an | Erlinda scampered through the 
te _ of the low adobe house. They tripped 

Camino Cabra. Ahead sprawled Santa 
HOLIDAY . « ptember 







































































Gloomy Zozobra 
shall vanish in smoke 


Fe, its low houses huddled in the valley or creep- 
ing back into the low foothills—the city founded 
by Don Pedro de Peralta in 1610, ten years be- 
fore the Pilgrims set foot on American soil; the 
city where the flags of Spain, Mexico, the Con- 
federacy and the United States have flown. 

When Delfinio and Erlinda reached the block- 
square plaza, the heart of the city, the man- 
stream was already surging and eddying around 
food booths decorated with bright pictures of 
chattering monkeys, jeering clowns and exotic 
birds. The gay crowd ate hamburgers and 
enchiladas, and poured gallons of soda pop 
and fruit juices down thirsty throats. They sang 
to the twanging accompaniment of a guitar. 

At the north side of the plaza, under the portal 
of the Palace of the Governors, blanket-draped 
squaws and young Indian girls had set up shop. 








From Tesuque, from San Ildefonso, from Cochiti 
and other near-by pueblos they had come. They 
arranged pottery, necklaces of colored corn, 
jewelry of satiny silver and turquoise and hand- 
loomed rugs in the shadow of a building where 
more than 100 governors—Spanish, Mexican 
and American—had ruled through three cen- 
turies. 

For weeks, Santa Feans had prepared for the 
fiesta. In a twentieth-century civilization of 
steam and steel, they were obeying the procla- 
mation of the Marqués de la Pefiuela, captain- 
general of Santa Fe in 1712, who ordered that 
fiesta should be observed with “vesper, Mass, 
sermon and a procession around the principal 
plaza.”” And he added: “All of the residents of 
this illustrious cabildo, court of justice and regi- 
ment pledge ourselves by this writing to its ob- 
servance” and “‘as far as it is in our power, we 
bind those who may succeed us.” 

More than 100 artists—people of talent like 
Randall Davey, Raymond Jonson, John Sloan, 
Will Shuster, John Skolle, Howard Schleeter and 
E. L. Blumenschein—had got together an art 
exhibit. Jacques Cartier, actor-dancer of inter- 
national repute, had rehearsed, cajoled and 
praised the amateur dancers, singers and actors 
who would appear in the fiesta roof show. 

The fiesta council, headed by José D. Sena, 
Jr., whose family has been illustrious in New 
Mexican history for more than 200 years, had 
held countless meetings, raised money, scurried 
hither and yon. 

Women had sent to New York or robbed the 
family scrapbag to make the colorful costumes the 
whole town wears during the three-day celebra- 
tion—for it’s a spiritless soul who appears in 
everyday clothes during fiesta. Among the teem- 
ing crowd, you'll see a frock-coated gambler, 
complete with sneer and handlebar mustache. A 
senora from Andalusia or Castile trails a proud 
gown of purest white, her hair shadowed by a 
lace mantilla. A man passes by wearing a Chi- 
nese emperor’s robe valued at $3000. His com- 
panion is fashionably turned out in a suit made 
of last Sunday’s funny papers. Fiesta costume 
is limited only by the imagination. 

Old Santa Fe families with the musical names 
of Romero, Ortiz, Hinojos, Luna, Castillo, 
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Sandoval, Vigil, Garcia and Armijo—families 
that have basked in the bright New Mexico sun- 
shine for five, six, even seven, generations—had 
prepared for fiesta. And it is all a labor of love. 
Not a single person is on a pay roll. 

History and tradition meant nothing to Del- 
finio, but his heart beat faster as the crowd began 
forming along the streets to watch the parade of 
the Nios, Viejos, Bobos y Tontos (Children, Old 
People, Clowns and Fools). Delfinio and Er- 
linda squeezed through the throng until they 
came to city hall. 

‘Ah, there is Gregorio on his burro,” Delfinio 
said. “‘Please, Gregorio, for an ice-cream cone 
could I have the loan of your fine burro? . . . 
Oh, but for only a few minutes, certainly.” And 
Delfinio pulled himself up on the placid animal, 
to ride through the crowd, a real horseman who 
knew the way of donkeys. 

Just then the state police, their faces painted 
like clowns, came roaring by on motorcycles. 
“Clear the way! Please clear the way!” they 
shouted. ““The parade is starting.”” Returning the 
burro to Gregorio, Delfinio ran to find a place in 
front of the crowd. 

To Delfinio, the parade was marvelous. Chil- 
dren rode in carts pulled by goats, mules or 
donkeys. Other children marched with their 
pets—big dogs, little dogs, Maltese cats and a 
small fat pig. Clowns capered. On one of the 
largest floats rode the queen of the fiesta with 
her ladies-in-waiting, all in gleaming rose, yel- 
low, purple or green velvet and lace. With bridle 
bits shining and spurs jingling, cowmen and cow- 
girls cantered by on sleek horses. 

The sun slid lower in the west. The dark green 
of the mountains turned lavender and ash-blue. 
It was time for the dramatic re-entry of Gen. 
Diego de Vargas and his armored soldiers and 
gray-robed priests. They would re-enact that 
historic moment when de Vargas recaptured the 
walled city of Santa Fe without firing a shot. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A. DE LARDI 


The crowd in front of the Palace of the Gyy. 
ernors hushed as the narrator began his story: 


“Here in the valley of the Rio Grande the 
Spanish governors ruled for seventy years unti 
the time of the great Indian revolt led by Po-pé. 
The Spaniards were besieged and driven oy, 
Turning their backs on their charred homes an¢ 
churches, they marched southward and found 
haven at El Paso del Norte. . . 

“In 1692, with royal banner unfurled, Ger, 
Diego de Vargas started the long trek northward 
back up the valley of the Rio Grande. Many 
were the hardships they suffered. Tonight, we se 
de Vargas and his weary army approaching the 
city held by the Indians.” 

A band of Indians begins a war dance around 
a bonfire as General de Vargas and his host ap 
pear. Mounted on sturdy ponies, the Spaniard 
come riding, their helmet plumes waving, their 
swords held high. Straggling behind, chanting 
as they march, are the Franciscan friars, carrying 
a heavy cross. Bugles blare and drums roll, 
The troops make ready for battle. 

Then de Vargas delivers an ultimatum: “Sub. 
mit peacefully and be pardoned—resist and te 
destroyed !”” 

The Indians hold counsel and decide to yield. 
Spanish padres erect the Holy Cross and & 
Vargas kneels and kisses it. 





“Thus peacefully,” the narrator concluded, 
“Santa Fe was retaken by de Vargas. Twen 
years later, the Marqués de la Pefiuela published 
a proclamation of fiesta.” 

As the spectators moved away, many of them 
to dress in elaborate costumes for the Grand Ball 
of the Conquistadores which would be held 
within an hour at the state armory, Delfinio 
hastened to the booth in the plaza where his 
mother was serving Spanish delicacies to hungry 
fiesta-goers. 

**Mamé,” he pleaded, “‘Ramé6n is going to the 
baile—please, may I go watch the dancing?” 

“Some other year, nifio mio,” his mother said 
patiently. “Tonight thou must sleep, for tomor- 
row is Sunday and we go to the beautiful Massa 
the Cathedral. Look, here is a candle muy granit. 
It’s for thee to burn tomorrow night when we g0 
to the Cross of the Martyrs. Andale! —hurry, little 
one—thy father is waiting.” 

On Sunday morning Delfinio scrubbed his 
face more carefully than usual and put on 4 
starched white shirt. The entire family drove 
into Santa Fe. Once each year, at fiesta time, 
they attended Solemn High Mass in the 
softly lighted Cathedral of Saint Francis—the 
Cathedral built by Archbishop John B. Lamy, 
hero of Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. 

No one went into the Cathedral, however, untl 
the pontifical procession had moved up the stone 
steps through the great doors of the Cathedra 
Delfinio sat stiffly erect on the hard bench. 

As the service went on, his thoughts leap 
forward to the afternoon. “Tengo hambre—l' 
hungry,” he half said. And his throat yearne! 
for the spicy Spanish chocolate and the butter 
cookies that he hoped to get later at the Menent 
de Chocolate. His mother had told him of the bea’ 
tiful women who modeled dresses their grané 
mothers had worn on great occasions. ‘4° 
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more to the point, she told him they served choco- 
late and empanaditas (fried mincemeat turnovers). 

So, several hours later, Delfinio slipped into 
the inner court of the Sena Building east of the 

. It was as fine as his mother had promised! 
Today, as in Spanish colonial days, women 
preened themselves in quaintly fashioned dresses, 
shaded their eyes with parasols once brought by 
oxcart from Chihuahua, Mexico. And the choco- 
late! It was hot and fragrant with cinnamon and 
nutmeg. 

For most people, the candlelight procession— 
to the Cross of the Martyrs—is the dramatic 
highlight. Visitors drive hundreds of miles to see 
the serpentine trail of fire made by thousands of 
people carrying lighted candles over a winding, 
two-mile course to the Heights of Cuma. There, 
at the northern boundary of Santa Fe, they pay 
homage to the early Franciscan martyrs who 
gave their lives for the Christian faith. 

An hour after sunset, all electric lights in 
Santa Fe are turned off. The darkness is relieved 
only by the candles, which make tiny blobs of 
orange in endless geometric patterns. 

Clasping the paper cup that held his flickering 
candle, Delfinio joined the procession as it 
started from Saint Francis Cathedral in two sin- 
gle files. Ahead of him were hundreds of other 
children, even little girls of six or seven looking 
like tiny brides in their white veils of communion. 

An old woman, her shoulders rounded from 
years of drudgery, shielded her candle with a 
gnarled hand. Priests carried church banners. 
On and on, the procession moved. Candles in 
hand, 3000 people marched along the route to the 
Cross, singing old Spanish hymns. 

After their long walk back to town, Delfinio 
and his friends were happy to sit in front of 
Seth Hall. Shadows moved on the rooftop and 
suddenly spotlights blazed in blinding whiteness. 
The queen was on her throne, surrounded by her 
court. She grieved because her lover had gone 
away on a long journey. Could anyone lighten 
her sorrow? 

Singers, dancers and musicians performed. 
Ballet girls dipped and circled like butter- 
flies . . . Johnny Valdez rolled his eyes and 
sang about a daring caballero. . . . 

Still the queen sat with somber face and down- 
casteyes. The astrologer and the fool were at their 
wits’ ends. But, look—who dances so boldly? 
The queen lifts her head. Her eyes are bright. 
Her lips part in a smile. Then, as her athletic 
young lover overcomes an imaginary foe and 
advances to the queen, the spotlights fade and 
the roof show is over. 

Fiesta is ended, too, and the people of Santa 
Fe go home that Sunday night with a warm glow 
of pride. Their celebration, believed to be the old- 
estin America except for Thanksgiving, has been a 
§reat success. Their weeks of hard work are repaid. 

Up El Camino Cabra, the Rodriguez car 
bounces. It stops in front of the small, low house. 
Delfinio w: irily stumbles through the front door 
and is soon in bed. 

“Next y. 
my own bu 
bells on his 
Me a pair o/ 


For Suppleme; 


ir,” he thinks, “next year I’ll have 
ro to ride in the parade. I'll hang 
bridle—and maybe mamé will buy 
leather leggings—maybe. . . .”® 
‘ary information, see 

Facts for Holidays, page 147. 
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BY HAL BORLAND 


AMERICA LIVES beside the 





lesser roads, where time is 
measured not in miles per 
hour but in seasons and 
years. If you would see 
America, not merely speed 
from city to city, turn your 
back on the superhighway 
and through route, which 
are. designed to take you 
places in the shortest time. 
Shun them, not because of 
the traffic and thespeed they 
invite but because tley are 
as remote from the country 
itself as a city viaduct. 
Anyone who has crossed 
America by car a dozen 





The quiet country 
road, not the 
superhighway, is where 
America lives 


and wash out bridges. We 
outmaneuvered the storm, 
learned new—to us—geo- 
logical facts about western 
Kansas, and at dusk we 
watched ten thousand kan- 
garoo rats dance in the 
mist on that country road. 

One evening we missed 
hotel connections in upper 
New York state, decided to 
drive on to Utica, and were 
misdirected at a filling sta- 
tion. Lost in amaze ofcoun- 
try roads, we steered our 
way out by the stars. Those 
New York hills and valleys 








times must know these 

things, inwardly. You roll down a superhighway 
at fifty or sixty miles an hour, along easy grades 
and wide curves. You are loafing when you slow 
down to forty-five. You glance up for a quick flash 
of mountains or the broad span of a valley reach- 
ing into the distance. But most of the time you 
are intent on the clicking of the speedometer. 

Then you turn off the superhighway onto a 
road. You are in another country entirely. You 
realize that you haven’t really seen a mountain, 
looked at a beautiful tree, heard a tumbling 
stream, or caught one intimate glimpse of a 
farmyard. And now you are ambling along a 
winding road that hugs the hills and snuggles in 
the valleys, a road as much a part of the land as 
the fields and the fences and the oak groves on the 
hillsides. It is as though you had left a mode of 
detached, impersonal space travel and were now 
seeing the land for the first time, meeting it and 
listening to its own leisurely language. 

What you have done is slow down, both liter- 
ally and figuratively, to a pace where you can 
feel the rhythm of growing corn and ripening 
wheat. You have got in touch again with the 
flow of life rooted in long yesterdays, the peaceful 
rhythm of rolling hills and a broad sky. 

Those who have explored America by car, 
even on brief vacations, will have special mem- 
ories, both good and bad. I remember a dash 
from Denver to New York in three and a half 
days, and a thirty-hour sprint from Milwaukee 
to Philadelphia. Those were ‘“‘never-again” 
trips. But I can also remember dozens of lei- 
surely jaunts that covered thousands of miles of 
country roads. Those are choice memories. 

There was the time when we headed east from 
Denver on a through highway, and got word the 
first day out that we could extend the trip’s 
duration by several days. So we turned south 
on the first road we came to, navigating by dead 
reckoning and planning to swing down through 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. It was a third-rate 
road, and by midafternoon we were playing tag 
with a rainstorm that threatened to flood gullies 


were magnificent by moon- 
light—a wholly different 
country from the one we knew only by daylight 
and from high-speed traffic lanes. The stars led us 
to Utica, and Utica had a comfortable hotel room. 

There was the time when we headed from 
Springfield, Illinois, toward Mexico, Missouri, 
had to wait an hour for a ferry across the Missis- 
sippi, and spent that hour fishing in a back- 
water witha handline improvised on the spot. We 
caught a mess of catfish, ferried over the river, 
and that evening found a crossroads restaurant 
where the cook knew how to fry catfish as well as 
make a superb pecan pie. We would be delighted 
to visit that backwater again, and that cook. 

For those who want to get somewhere in a 
hurry, the superhighway is a godsend. We live 
within a few miles of one of the country’s best. 
We use it every week and consider ourselves for- 
tunate. In terms of time, it cuts in half our dis- 
tance from the city. That is its purpose. 

But when we would go to enjoy a trip, when 
we would see and hear and feel America, we 
turn to the lesser road. It lives with the land. It 
knows the farms and the farmers, and all the 
little towns of America. When it enters the city 
it goes in by the side door, where you can see 
the housewife in her apron, and her husband 
mowing the lawn or weeding the garden. 

It meanders beside the rivers and streams of 
this land, and the woods come down to give it 
their shade. Wild mint grows on its shoulders, and 
honeysuckle and sunflowers and sweet clover. 
Blackbirds nest beside it, frogs croak from its 
roadside pools, cows come down to the pasture 
fence to blink a mild greeting to the passer-by. 

It makes way for the big rocks which are the 
backbone of this land. It curves around the 
little hills and climbs the long ridges. It skirts 
the lowland meadows and it meets the sky on the 
hilltop. The wheels of the Conestoga wagon and 
the black hoofs of plodding oxen laid out this 
road. The circuit judge and the circuit preacher 
came this way on horseback. 

This road belongs to the land. America grew up 
beside it. America still lives there. ® 





RY ROAD, BY ROBERT BAGBY. On the opposite page the color camera has caught the stillness of a summer noon in a rural settlement. Mr. Bagby made the photo- 


hin New Jersey between the Delaware River and Newton, using an Ika Jewel camera rebuilt to hold 4x5 Kodachrome. The exposure was Ys of a second at f.22. 
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Journey’s End for Today should mean 
Home for Tonight. And when you drive 
into a recognized Motor Hotel, it means 
just that! It means a place where you 
feel at home and at ease the moment you 
arrive; where you don’t have to “dress 
up” to feel comfortable; where you 


can “let down” and feel right just as you 


are; where you can be casual, care-free, 
relaxed. * In short, it means a Motor 
Hotel modern, safe, clean...through and 
through. Because every ethical Motor 
Hotel operator voluntarily lives up to 
that rigid code: the code of a nation- 
wide, cooperative association of indi- 


vidually owned Motor Hotels pledged 


American Motor Hotel 


to give America a Quality Standard 0 
Service. * That’s why we say: to be sur 
of accommodations that measure Uf 
to the travel-standards of today, stop 
and stay at a recognized Motor Hote 
You will find it more than ‘a nice pla 

to stop for the night.” You will find iti 


place to remember...and come back to 


ssociatio 


A NATION-WIDE, COOPERATIVE, NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION OF INDIVIDUALLY OWNED MOTOR HOTELS FROM COAST TO coas 


> » & Note: Motor Hotel operators interested in membership in this national organization are invited to write the President at Post Office Box 1195, Houston, Ta 
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BY WALT RASCHICK 






T AVENUE straddles the middle of Min- 
Solis with the stride of Paul Bunyan, one boot 
Mississippi and the other—a dozen miles 
stuck in the muddy banks of the Min- 
Sota River. In between are swank department 
ies, skyscrapers, night clubs, lush apartment 
fuses, spring-fed lakes, suburban cottages and 
rtile farm or two—not to mention a dancehall, 
"baseball park and a lonely-hearts club. 
"Phe avenue was born when a bridge spanned 
Mississippi River over Nicollet Island ninety- 
ni years ago. It was the first bridge over the 
a her of Waters, anywhere. Over it funneled 





















fealth from the East in exchange for furs, timber 
ind flour. 
"Shrewd New Englanders trekked over the 
ci and fanned out over the countryside. 
aig 
Those who wanted to stay and farm land or 
eculate on it, as far as a mile from the bridge, 
fad to bid twenty-five dollars an acre. Now that 
bund, at Seventh and Nicollet, is worth about 
§,000 per front foot. Several big-timers went 
rupt. Some “country boys” became mil- 
! n fires. New names starred the Minneapolis 
Business firmament. 
From the foot of Nicollet Avenue, where the 
| thoroughfare had its birth and beginning, it is 
“only an arrow’s flight to St. Anthony Falls. 
There, huge grinding flour mills now straddle the 
ifree power of the Father of Waters. 
Nicollet Avenue shoots past Washington Ave- 
| nue, past the Gateway Tourist Information Bureau 
and Hotel Nicollet to preen itself as “Fifth Avenue 
of the Midwest,” a wide, neat mile of department 
stores, specialty shops, and office buildings. 
Among well-groomed shoppers, most are fair- 
skinned and tall through their Scandinavian 
heritage. But brunettes of Central and South 
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rdard 0 European origins also are seen. They come on 
shopping sprees for clothes and household goods 
» be sure from towns and farms throughout Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 
sure up The avenue loses its affluence as it approaches 
Thirteenth Street. The black pavement turns 
lay, SLOPE to red brick and avoids heading into a dance- 
rt Hote hall by swerving suddenly toward the south. It 
picks up a streetcar line at Grant Street and be- 
7 pl cag Comes an avenue of apartment houses and stores. 
It passes the Friendship Club, where more than 
| find it? 5000 lonely hearts gather weekly, not to jitterbug 
but to waltz. Here Cupid has chalked up hun- 
. back tf dreds of assists since this institution of yearning 


opened in 1935. Thence Nicollet marches past 
Lake Street to Nicollet Ball Park, home of the 
Minneapolis Millers, winners of eight baseball 
pennants in forty-five years. 

Beyond busy, built-up Lake Street, Nicollet 
Avenue becomes residential, thinning out struc- 
turally as it approaches the city limits. It goes 
on for another half dozen miles until it finally ta- 
Pers down to the bank of the Minnesota River. 
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collet Avenue in Minneapolis spanned the Mississippi and grew rich in East-West trade 


A mile before Nicollet 
reaches the city limits, it crosses 
Minnehaha Creek cupped in 
a green rocky glen. Nearby, 
amid Sunday picnickers, you 
can see and hear: 


“Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak 


trees.” 


How the street got its name 
has long been a subject of con- 
troversy, the choice lying be- 
tween two French explorers. 

Since the time that Min- 
neapolis first boasted a little 
red schoolhouse, children were 
told that Nicollet Avenue was 
named after Jean Nicolet, 
whose accomplishments were 
always a bit hazy. Some even 
called him “Father” Nicolet. 
He it was who, as emissary of 
Governor Champlain of New 
France, in 1634, seeking a 
northwest passage to the Ori- 
ent, traveled by canoe as far 
west as Wisconsin. 

Less romantic, perhaps, but 
a contributor of more tangible 
benefits to the new nation was 
Joseph Nicholas Nicollet (who 
spelled the name as Minne- 
apolis does—with two /’s). He 
came along nearly two hun- 
dred years later. Jean Nicolet 
never reached what is now 
Minnesota, but Joseph Nicol- 
let did. He had his supplies 
plundered by the Sioux in the 
very heart of Minneapolis 
while he was making observa- 
tions at St. Anthony Falls. 
Famous as a geographer and 
explorer (and discoverer of a 
comet), Nicollet climaxed his 
career by mapping out for the 
government in 1843, the year 
of his death, what is now Min- 
nesota and the eastern Dako- 
tas. It was in 1851 that Col. 
John H. Stevens named the 
Minneapolis avenue for Jo- 
seph Nicholas Nicollet. 

Nicollet Avenue is a city 
in miniature. Its history is 
that of the Middle West, whose 
goods and people it carried 

across the first Mississippi 
bridge. Once a path for moc- 
casined Indian feet and the 
horses of pioneers, it is now 
sleek, vigorous and modern. © 






¢ 








Carts from the wilderness once left tracks on Nicollet, today an avenue of glamour 
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Trom a painting by James M. Sessions for the Stahly Live Acuon Series 


The Thrill of £LL£0E -AETICAN 


It’s the Jive action that thrills you when the birds thunder up on a 
brisk, clear morning. And it’s /ive action that will thrill you in the 
Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor—every time you shave. Your first Stahly shave 


will be a revelation in comfort and 


Imagine your own favorite double-edged 
blade gifted with vibrant, whisker-cutting 
power! 3000 side-strokes per minute to shear 
off the beard close, clean, quick...that’s Stahly! 

You prepare your face for a clean wet 
shave, pick up your Stahly, and at the turn 
of a handle get the shave thrill of your life 

. vibrant LIVE-BLADE Action! The rapid, 
steady blade-action neatly slices off the 
toughest beard—easily, closely, smoothly. 
No more pull, scrape or burn; nothing to 


satisfaction. 


learn or unlearn; shave in your usual way. 

Only Stahly offers this combination of 
LIVE-BLADE Action, wet-shave cleanliness,and 
vibrant skin stimulation—as Stahly enthu- 
siasts have been telling friends for years. 
Give yourself the thrill of this day-lasting 
shave that men say is “The World’s Finest, 
Fully-automatic Shave’. 

NOW AVAILABLE at leading stores. If 
yours cannot supply you, write Stahly, Inc., 
406 Columbia St., South Bend 4, Indiana. 


© Stahly, Inc. 
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Watch-like precision mechanism is factory-sealed; watertight in a 
reservoir of oil. Warranted for one year. Four handsome models, 
each in a walnut case: Gold plated, $24.25; Gold plated-and-black, 
$22.50; Silver plated $21.25. Add 20% luxury tax to above prices. 
CHROMIUM PLATED, ONLY $19.95 (no luxury tax). 


A WET, CLEAN, POWERED SHAVE ANYWHERE—NO WIRES—NO BATTERIES 
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THEY ARE CALLED the First, 
Second and Third Forests, 
and more vividly, the Rain- 
bow, Blue, and Black For- 
ests. By most people’s stand- 
ards, these six forests are 
enchanted. Since 1906 they 
have been under the protection of Uncle Sam as 
parts of the Petrified Forest National Monument 
in Northeastern Arizona. And such is the fame of 
these weirdly beautiful regions, reached by rail 
and by one of the principal transcontinental 
highways, that some 200,000 tourists visit them 
each year. 

For the Petrified Forest National Monument 
offers the largest and most brilliant display of 
wood turned into multicolored stone to be found 
anywhere in the world. Research workers have 
not completely solved the mystery of the process 
which started more than 150 million years ago, 
changing trees into semiprecious stones. Eroded 
to the surface of a weirdly colored desert land, 
these outsized conifers lie broken in pieces, large 
and small, and the sun reflects from their hard 
surfaces in a dazzling rainbow of colors. 

No matter what you may expect to see on 
coming through the monument entrance to the 
Rainbow Forest area, it will probably not be 
what lies before you. A group of stone buildings 
that house the superintendent and his staff, and a 
lodge with cabins, huddle together in the desert 
under the protection of the American flag, flut- 
tering on a pole in front of the museum. The mu- 
seum points the way. With pictures and dia- 
grams, maps and dioramas, the thousands of 
visitors of all ages are guided through 200 million 
years of time in this land. 

In distant time, the story goes, a great part of 
what is now Southwestern United States was a 
great valley. Incredibly ancient mountains cir- 
cled the area to the east and southwest, and to 
the west it sloped down to the shores of the dis- 
tant Pacific Ocean. Instead of a desert climate, 
tropical heat made possible the growth of huge 
trees on highlands that lifted above sluggish 
streams, meandering lazily to the sea. In keeping 
with the size of the towering cycads (giant fore- 
hears of our tree ferns) the creatures that lived in 
the muddy ooze were bigger than any animals we 
know today. Perhaps to impress us with their size 
and ferocity, the scientist has called them phyto- 
saurs (crocodilelike reptiles), stegocephalians 
(salamanders), and dipnoi (lung fish). The long 
age of the dinosaurs was just beginning and time 
moved laboriously. Mother Nature must have 
sighed with relief as these cumbersome creations 
of hers lumbered off the stage forever. 

But before they did, the great trees, early coni- 
fers resembling the modern Araucarian pines of 
Australia, had grown to old age and fallen or 
been brought down by storms. Swollen streams 
carried them from the highlands, stripping them 
of their |)ark and branches and roots and deposit- 


ing them, to be buried beneath a thousand feet of 
mud and debris. 


The 
profoun: 
ated ne 


thousan 


of the dinosaurs was ushered out by 

: internal changes in the earth that cre- 
nountain ranges and lifted our valley 
of feet above its ancient level. Then 
gan to eat away the blanket in which 
s had been wrapped, and, finally, perhaps 
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HOLIDAY. September — Giant trees of ISO million 


years ago are imbued 
with brilliant colors 


THE 
ENCHANTED 
FORESTS 


BY JOYCE ROCKWOOD MUENCH 


Trees turned to semiprecious stone 
lie in tumbled splendor at 
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during the past sixty million years, gradually un- 
covered them again. 

Who would have expected that the trees could 
have retained their shape and even, as the micro- 
scope proves, their internal structure, during that 
length of time? But they had suffered a change. 
Now the spell of enchantment lay upon them, or 
as the man of science says, they were petrified. It 
happened when water seeped into the trunks, 
carrying silica stained with minerals which re- 
mained after the water had receded. Hardening 
under the pressure of the materials above them, 
they became stone, and when the sun could reach 
them again, they were full of color—reds and 
blacks, oranges and green and blue, a rainbow, 
scattered over considerably more than the 141 
square miles of the monument. 

The rear door of the museum leads out into the 
Rainbow and Third Forests, where the tree 
trunks, some almost whole, others broken into 
tiny pieces, make a glittering pavement spread 
over the hills and valleys. There are agate and 
jasper, onyx and amethyst, carnelian, lovely crys- 
tals of quartz. 

The little trail that goes up over the hill pauses 
dramatically in front of Old Faithful, an exceed- 
ingly tall tree, and though prostrate, still of sucha 
size as to impress. Its glints of purple and yellow, 
red and gray make every foot of it a thing of 
beauty. 

Each hillside and miniature canyon has its own 
display of exquisite textures and heart-warming 
colors. Trunks lie in a confusion of pieces, some of 
them great slabs that are immovable. Wherever 
the soft clay has washed away beneath them, the 
stone has broken of its own weight, to go crashing 
down in a cascade of jewels. 

Those who know what to look for may see the 
prized “‘moss agate”’ that has scenes of sunsets and 


lakes and woods, making unusually fine settings 
for rings and bracelets, when polished. It was to 
prevent the complete denuding of the area that 
the preserve was created by the Government. 
Now no one is permitted to take any petrified 
wood from the monument. 

Other forests beckon from the entrance and 
one goes on to see them in their tumbled splen- 
dor. If you first stop at the lodge, you may meet 
two old men who have lived in this country since 
they were young cowhands. There were no fences 



































the Third Forest, about a half mile from the road 
and set on a rise, commanding a sweeping vill 
of the neighboring land. None of us ever had as 
precious a house as this, of agate, great blocks set 
one upon another. Crudely restored and up. 
satisfactory as it is, it leaves a deep imprint upon 
the memory. 

Standing near the ruin, watching the shift- 
ing clouds, one cannot help but wonder about 
those prehistoric people, whose descendants are 
probably found among the Zufi and Hopi 
pueblo villages. They culti- 
vated corn and beans and 
pumpkins, wove cloth of cot- 
ton and made pottery. It is 
hard now to visualize fields 
of anything in this desolate 
place with the wind whipping 
about the colored blocks. 






































































































Newspaper Rock carries headlines of the past 


then and the forests were not named or marked 

out. They have stories to tell of those days. 
They knew the Third Forest and even had 
names for some of the great trunks fallen upon 
each other, looking like piles of rough-cut lumber 
except for the colors, making them really so many 
“board feet” of jewels. Hunting for lost calves 
and stray cows, they wandered through more 
than 200 sites of prehistoric dwellings that 

dot the monument. 

These dwellings are token that this desert 
land once had as many as one hundred vil- 
lages and in the years between 1500 and 
700 years ago was fairly densely popu- 
lated. Notable among these ancient 


homes is Agate House, near the edge of 


The Second and Firs: For- 
ests to the north are further 
variations played on the 
theme of rainbow colors, 
imprisoned in eternal rock 
but at the same time as 
shifting as sunlight and 
shadow. Jade-green-collared 
lizards dart with lightning 
speed from rock to rock. 

Trails can be followed or 
walks taken through the 






























The prehistoric Arizonans lived in homes of agate 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOSEF MUENCH 


DRAWINGS BY ERIK NITSCHE 
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“woods” across small valleys and hills to new 
yistas. You may want to walk to Agate Bridge, 
east of the First Forest, probably the best known 
petrified tree in the world. It forms a natural 
bridge forty feet long over a ravine that has 
washed away to a depth of thirty feet beneath it. 
It boasts. one hundred and eleven feet of exposed 
surface. The arch is now supported by concrete. 

Next inorder as- you move north is the Blue 
Forest. Though it does not contain many “groves” 
of trees, it takes its place as an important part of 
the Petrified Forest National Monument by rea- 
son of its formation. It is a place of big hills, 
luridly colored. If someone had dumped great 
barrels of paint from the sky onto the rounded 
mounds of clay, the effect would have been just 
about what the visitor sees. 

You can take the trail that cuts through the 
forest and meet your car below (if a member of 
your party will drive it around) and thus experi- 
ence a stroll through a new world. There is no 
vegetation of any kind. The ground is at once 
hard and soft beneath the feet. Weirdly, the blue 
hills close on you. Let a summer storm suddenly 
catch you on the trail, and you may think you are 
in an area of malignant magic. For the clay is 
bentonite and is capable of absorbing large quan- 
tities of water, after which it bursts and floods 
into the gullies, remodeling the shapes of the hills 
and rebuilding firm structures as it dries. Rain 
is not frequent, but when it comes it is often 
in torrents. Then Nature plays a kind of “Statue” 
game. Released by the water, the clay runs, only 
to stop in some new position when the bentonite 
hardens quickly in the dry air. After each “game” 
more portions of petrified trees are washed out. 
The ground slips out from under the heavy 
pieces, letting them break off and spill their semi- 
precious stones over the landscape. The play can 
go on for thousands of years more, since the for- 
ests are only about two thirds eroded. 


Also of bentonite are the two spectacular 
“‘tepees” north of the Blue Forest. They are 
banded with colors and taper to the top in true 
tepee style. Another attraction, “Newspaper 
Rock,” is a section of the wall of a small canyon, 
covered with strange drawings, and if they re- 
semble any portion of a newspaper, it is the puz- 
zles and “funnies.”’ Archaeologists say they can 
not be translated. 

It is disappointing to know that the carvings 
will never tell us what the prehistoric people 
thought of the petrified trees. The modern Indian 
is less reticent. He offers three equally delightful 
explanations for the conifers of stone. In one, a 
goddess was wandering through them, tired after 


Prostrate Old Faithful is one of the largest fallen giants 


a long and unsuccessful day of hunting. She had 
killed only a rabbit and wanted to cook it. Tak- 
ing pieces of wood, she tried to kindle a fire, only 
to find them wet. Wrathful, she turned all of the 
trees to stone. The*Paiutes say that this was the 
battlefield of the Wolf God. The trees were his 
weapons, broken in the terrible wars that he 
waged. But the Navajos say that it is the burial 
ground ofa monster, Yeitso. Killed by the sun god, 
his bones have washed out of their resting place. 

Although all of this area is desert and looks 
painted, a particular section bears the official 
title of the Painted Desert. From the rest of the 
monument it is reached over a narrow strip of 
Government land, or more directly from U. S. 
Highway 66. Even the color stylist who creates 
exotic names for shades of lipstick and dress ma- 
terial would be hard put to it to find adequate 
terms for the bewildering scale of tonal qualities 
found there. It would seem that the earth ex- 
tended herself in an attempt to include every 
conceivable nuance of lighting. Aided and 
abetted by the ever-changing light, the desert be- 
comes an organ of color upon which is played a 
visual symphony. The Black Forest, sixth of the 
enchanted regions, lies within the Painted Desert. 

Whether you arrive by automobile or train, 
camp or stay at an inn, you cannot travel through 
the petrified forests—the First, Second and Third, 
the Rainbow, Blue and Black— without realizing 
that there is enchantment there. ® 


For supplementary information, see 
Facts for Holidays, page 147. 


Rough-cut “lumber” adorns the Rainbow Forest 











































2 Checking for stirrup length 


| Getting acquainted 


Riding 
a live hobby 
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along 


ADVICE FROM-A BRIGHT YOUNG HORSEWOMAN OF THE FILMS 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR the horse’s belly is tight enough to prevent saddle 







and rider from slipping and that the stirrups are 
properly adjusted for length. I think everyone 
to saddle 
Horsemen always mount from the 
horse’s left, called the near side. The 
right side, which is the wrong side, 
is called the far side. To mount, 
the rider stands at the horse’s 


SINCE I FIRST RODE horseback at the age of three 


and a half, I can’t remember not knowing how to should learn his own horse. 
ride. And I think anybody can learn. You cer- 
tainly can if you are athletic enough to sit up 


straight in a chair, do a deep knee bend and chin 






yourself. With a good instructor most people can 
learn in six lessons. You won’t be a polo player or 
show-horse rider but you can take to the bridle 
path for exercise and recreation. 

There are various “schools” of riding and 


7 “Good hands” 


several techniques of “hands”? and “‘seat,”’ and 
, ‘ ; hold the reins 





horsemen disagree about them. In our country 
“Western” riding is distinct from the “‘Eastern” 
or “English” style. But the main idea is simply to 
get on a horse and go for an exhilarating ride. 
The most important thing of all in being a 
good rider is to love your horse and understand 
him. Horses like to bully people who they know 
are afraid of them. But any horse will respond to 
love, gentleness and understanding, as well as a 
certain amount of firmness, just like a person. 
Before you start your first ride it is easy to get 
your horse on your team. Learn his name and 
talk to him a few minutes. He likes affection. 
Before mounting, experienced horsemen make 
certain the curb chain is not unraveled or too 
tight under the horse’s chin, that the girth around 
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\ ' 
» As & 
a alts 
Pe \\ left hand he gathers the reins short 


almost 
full astern, say, toward the 


shoulder facing 


rear leg on the far side. In his 


enough to give him a light “feel” of 
the horse’s mouth as he places the hand 
and reins at the base of the mane. With the 
right hand he turns the stirrup toward him and 
inserts his left foot deeply. Now the right hand 
grasps the saddle at the front (arch), the rear 
(cantle), or where it will, as in picture No. 4. 
Next, pushing off with a spring of the right leg, 
up the rider goes, swinging the right leg clear of 
the horse’s rump, and getting leverage with his 
arms. The right hand is removed at the crucial 
moment and he is halfway up as shown in pic- 
ture No. 5. 
Sustaining his weight on the left hand and left 
leg, the rider comes down gently in the saddle. 


8 Leg pressure starts 
horse walking 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GENE LESTER 


5 Halfway point in mounting 


ndy to swing up 


The right foot finds the stirrup, and then both 
feet are backed out of the stirrups with heels 
down and out, toes turned in slightly. 

There are many correct ways to hold the 
double or single reins. One is shown in picture 
No. 7. On one aspect of hands and reins all 
horsemen agree; the rider with “good hands” al- 
ways keeps a light tension, never permitting the 
reins to droop, never keeping them taut cr 
jerking them, which injures the horse’s 
mouth. In a short while you will find 
your hands instinctively moving 
back and forth as the horse’s head 
moves with his gait. The hands 
are best kept just in front of 
the saddle and low, with 
elbows tucked in. The 
reins should never 
be used by the 


9 Turning to right 


6 Correct stirrup position 


rider to keep him in the sad- 
dle—the “independent seat” 
you will hear so much about. 
Once aboard, you may choose to 
say a few comforting words to your 
mount. Then you cluck to him, and press 
firmly with your lower leg against his sides, just 
aft of the girths, as in picture No. 8. Relax the 
reins slightly and you’re off! 

After you’ve gained confidence, you will want 
to turn. That’s achieved by turning your hand in, 
or down (depending upon the grip you have 
adopted) at the wrist on the side toward which 
you wish to turn. The wrist motion pulls the rein 
on that side. On the other rein, a “feeling” ten- 
sion is maintained. The amount of turn will be 
determined by the degree and length of time you 
pull on the rein. Pull steadily and firmly; don’t 
jerk. When you become more expert you will 
learn to use a shifting of your weight in the saddle 
and leg pressure to maintain proper control of 

the turning animal. 

Now let’s trot. Give your horse that double 
cluck with your tongue. At the same 
time give him a gentle kick with 

your heels. He will begin to move 

faster, and you will bounce 

around in the saddle like a 

grain of popcorn on a hot 

griddle. You will begin 

to wonder why you 


ever took up riding. Then gripping firmer 
with your knees—out of self-protection—you’ll 
suddenly get the rhythm of it, and rise up and 
ease down without a jolt. That’s “posting” — 
your first big thrill of achievement on horse- 
back. 

Maybe you won’t want to canter your first 
time out. But many do. It’s actually easier than 
the trot, but faster. So unless you feel comfort- 
able and well-balanced in the saddle, don’t rush 
things. 

When the time is right, give your mount a 
sharp dig with your heels. Lean forward and 
give him a bit more rein. Off he’ll fly, and as you 
get the rhythm you’ll think you’re back home in 
granny’s old rocking chair. Keep yourself pliant 
at the hips; hold tight with those knees; let your 
hands move back and forth easily with the 
horse’s head. You’re riding! 

But where are the brakes on this thing? Very 
simple. Just say “Whoa” loud enough to be 
heard over the hoofbeats. 

At the same time lean back slightly, lower 
your hands on either side of the withers and 
pull back gently, with an increasing pressure. 
Your horse will stop. 

There’s no bell button for you to push to bring 
the porter and his little ladder, so you’ll have to 
get down from your upper berth just the reverse 
of the way you got up, as in picture No. 11. See 
how easy it is to ride when you follow the rules? ® 


10 Posting is a thrill 
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BUDDHA 
Cemptation 


BY WILLIAM GILMAN 


’ HERE WAS MUCH in our souls that was 
T ripe for purging when we reached the 
top of the modestly high but very holy 


mountain called Omei Shan. In fact, it is a won- 
der that we were able to negotiate the last thou- 
sand feet of climbing with so much weighing 
upon us. Or perhaps sin has no gravity? 
Anyway, when we reached the summit and 
were asked for a donation to the fund which the 
abbot of O Yuan Ygau was raising for construc- 
tion of a new temple, we gave five dollars Mex. 
when we need have offered only two. Caution 
forbade our telling him what was on our con- 
science—the fact that on the very flanks of holy 
Omei Shan, which looks down upon the No 
Man’s Land between China and Tibet, we had 
caused another abbot to violate his vows. 
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He who fell from grace was a charming young 
fellow of twenty-eight or thereabouts, ill-equipped 
by experience to cope with the evils of the mun- 
dane, despite his precocious rise to dignity. His 
affability proved his downfall. 

My Italian companion, Pietro, had been a 
ship’s doctor before setting out with me on this 
barnstorming, amateurs’ exploration of inside 
Asia. He was a bon vivant and soon converted me 
to the principle of eating well today, for one 
could never tell what tomorrow might not bring. 

Approaching Omei Shan, we were forewarned 
of the vegetarianism of Buddhist monks. And so 
we were forearmed on our way up the mountain. 
We had purchased three live chickens at a village 
named Omei, jast stronghold of the laity before 
the trail began climbing. These were carried in 


DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH FEHER 


TWO PILGRIMS SEE THE UNATTAINABLE ON CHINA’S HOLY MOUNTAIN 


cackling despair on a coolie’s shoulder as we 
ascended. 

The climb was fatiguing, around this peak and 
that, back and forth by sampan ferry or bamboo 
bridge across a madcap mountain river which 
eventually became a brook and finally a spring. 

At the end of a day we could look back and see 
Szechwan’s flooded rice fields, which blended 
into one vast lake. Ahead and up, emerging from 
drifting cloud packs, was Omei’s peak, a crag 
held up by black masses of mountain. 

On the second day, the climbing became ter 
rific and led through a wild country in the clouds. 
The stone path, built by pilgrims, was centuries 
old. As we proceeded to put wind-swept, lesser 
peaks behind us, it became a dangerous ladder of 
foot-polished and unsteady slabs of rock. Some 
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the path was so steep that on one side were 
os of trees; on the other, roots of the trees 
yould pass on the next winding of the spiral. 
sit was, peak after peak, and at a monastery 
td the end of the second day, our coolies 
tw down their packs in disgust, refusing to go 
her, although the sun was still up. 
It was a temple much like the others we had 
i 1 passing, but larger and containing a score of 
where pilgrims might sleep. -The floor 
outer temple bore a great painted dia- 
nd design, at one corner of which was the 
ch laden with incense burners and three kow- 
mats, then the traditional Buddha, gold- 
d, fingering his beads. An aisle led around 
‘altar which held Buddha, to the courtyard, 
th its huge, long-booming bell and a scattered 
fay of completed coffins and others in the mak- 
. The inner temple was guarded by a great 
med statue of Pushien, the special god of this 
atain. It was he who brought Buddhism into 
} ’ fina from Tibet—brought it across the Hima- 
las astride his white elephant. And on a dusty 
f sat a jet-black cat—the only living thing 
‘a citadel of the dead. 


The Scandal of the Hen 


"On that second night, with Omei’s summit 
fithin certain reach, we celebrated by slaughter- 
‘ing one of the hens in the courtyard of this monas- 
tery governed by the young abbot. All the while 
two acolytes stood by muttering, “Shi pu ti” 
(“Unelean”’), but watching eagerly, smirking to 
see sin committed before their eyes. The abbot, 
dutiful to his conscience, busied himself with 
much pounding of prayer gongs, coming back to 
us only when the hen was at last stewing busily. 
Whatever he may once have been, the modern 
Buddhist zealot is not a fanatical nuisance. The 
‘abbot grimaced at the sight, but did not seek to 
prohibit or convert us from our ways. He even 
invited us to eat in his private chamber. 

Cooking was a slow process in that light- 
pressured mountain air, and it was almost mid- 
night when the stew reached full succulence. 
Nobody else was astir in the monastery when we 
sat down to the meal with the abbot at hand to 
‘EHER ff View Philistines feasting. 

It was a feast. We had some chocolate, also 

some condensed milk, bread and butter. And the 

TAIN temple furnished cherries, rice, fried beans and 
some quaint vegetarian goulash. As tasty as any- 
thing else was the fresh, mountain-brook water. 
One grows very weary in China of carefully 
drinking only boiled water in the guise of tea. 

To produce an easy flow of friendship talk, the 
x eal lonesome codger of an abbot brought out some 

bottles of kaolian d led turdily in sippi 
ali ; , and led so sturdily in sipping 
which this fiery liquor that his saintly eyes were soon 
pring those of a twenty-eight-year-old and nothing 
ade more, He sat on the other side of the table laugh- 
ended ing happily as Pietro and I tore at the hen with- 
jel out benefit of silyerware. 
oe How it first came I do not know, but soon a 

thought was pecking at me, refusing to be sub- 
ae an dued. It concerned Charles Lamb’s memorable 
clouds. Dissertation on a Roast Pig. Many have read his 
nturies charming story of how that tasty dish was discov- 
~~ ered in China: when a boy was left at home alone 
der ft day, the hut burned down accidentally and a 
Some- [8 Perished in the flames. The boy prodded the 
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roasted porker and licked his singed fingers, then 
proceeded to stuff himself. The neighbors learned . 
to do likewise, so that soon huts were being erected 
merely to be burned down with pigs in them and 
the art of architecture was soon in decay. 

Would the principle apply to chicken, I won- 
dered, as it did to pig? I offered the beaming ab- 
bot a piece of white meat. He waved it away, 
steeling his resolve with another half-glass of 
kaoliang. Soon I returned to the campaign, offer- 
ing him a steaming wing. He waved it away, and 
fortified himself again. But at the third sally, 
when a drumstick was brandished in all its stewed 
succulence an inch from his nose, he touched it 
gingerly, politely, then licked his finger. 

In the next two minutes he had devoured the 


’ meat and was assailing every bone that had a mor- 


sel of edible chicken upon it. He crunched, 
smacked, snapped. His eyes goggled with com- 
plete abandon. 

Our No. 1 coolie woke us in the morning with 
unintelligible blubbering. We dressed hastily and 
followed him. We found our luggage strewn 
along the trail leading from the monastery. We 
sought the abbot for an explanation, but he kept 
securely hidden. 

Finally, from an acolyte, we understood that 
our host was in a terrible temper. Fits of storm- 
ing anger were mingled with wailing prayers of 
contrition. We had tempted him into committing 
a major sin. 

And now his fury—plus his hang-over—had 
caused him to commit another in- 
hospitality. So we packed hurriedly 
and left that monastery to the sound 
of the boom-boom-boom of its tem- 
ple gongs. The abbot was pounding 
his way back into grace. 

Later that day, we stood upon a 
ledge with the topmost abbot, and 
looked down upon yawning banks 
of clouds rolling through the abyss 
like so much souring milk. The 
Buddhist’s face wore a constant 
grin, genial enough, but perverted 
by the most insane assortment of 
gold-tipped, brown teeth ever con- 
tained in one mouth. At his side stood his fat 
lad-in-waiting, a specimen whose glands had 
evidently gone wrong. 

“There lie Chengtu and Chungking. And 
there, Yiinnan and India. Over there fly the 
Himalayas. Out there is Shanghai and your 
country, Mei Kuo.” 

Paths up Omei Shan once led to the grave. 
The pilgrim stood upon Djin Din’s highest cliff 
and saw “‘Buddha’s Glory.” It was heralded by 
a silvery reflection of sunlight on the clouds 
languidly rolling at his feet and by the appear- 
ance of a few birds which honked like geese. 
Raptly silent, the pilgrim could see the head and 
shoulders of holy Gautama almost touching- 
distance away, facing him from within a jeweled 
halo. The god awaited him with outstretched 
arms. The, pilgrim stepped forward fearlessly. 
Why not? Was he not leaving this life of aches and 
pains for a better one? 

Clouds started pouring from fissures below us, 
and brushed between us and the sun. We stood 
in a cream puff of vapor. Somewhere was what 
sounded like the honking of birds. And lo! there 





Penance for eating chycken 


was a halo in all the laboratory purity of the rain- 
bow’s seven primary colors. 

And there in the halo were a man’s head and 
shoulders. The abbot clasped his hands and 
chanted. ' 


. Secure in my knowledge, I grinned. That 


wasn’t Buddha. The same phenomenon could be 
observed from an airplane under proper condi- 
tions of altitude and fog. The clouds act as a 
screen to catch one’s shadow, and their water 
particles serve as tiny prisms which break up the 
sun’s white light into its component colors. The 
principle is that_of the rainbow. 

Then I caught my breath. That particular 
mass of cloud had been caught by a gust of wind 
and puffed aside. Explanation wasn’t enough 
now.. I was a human in the grip of an aching 
urge—to be atop that soaring mountain which 
beckoned in the west. 

It was the great Himalayan range spectacle, 
Minya Konka—Snow Mountains—looming in 
twenty-four-thousand-foot isolation. Now I had 
been prepared to see ““Buddha’s Glory” and had 
my explanatiéns ready. But for unattainable 
Minya Konka there had been no warning. It 
was an immovable, shadowy dream from the 
brush of a mystic. 

Then the clouds settled upon us. We were 
lonely men who had seen the unattainable, be it 
Buddha, be it a slippery crag of ice. 

The abbot gave us a Job’s recitative. From 
this very rock, pilgrims had once flung them- 

selves into the arms of Buddha, 

but not in the past ten years. The 
figure of -the god Pushien—who 
rides an elephant and governs ‘fire 
as his element, who had taken this 
, mountain for his holy sanctuary— 
was becoming a mockery. 
“He is the god of happiness and 
universal kindness. But the world 
» is losing both.” ~ 
Picking his nose, the abbot stalked 
" back to his chamber. The fat boy sat 
down heavily upon the rock, chuck- 
led, and spat into the abyss. ® 
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There’s a whole wide, wonderful country to explore. 


And here are the right clothes for exploring it. THIS IS TH 
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All of Bur-MiL* Rayon Fabrics. 
The man’s suit has the smooth fit and hold-that-line spirit 
that distinguish Bur-Mit Suitings... plus the cool 


comfort assured by these fine fabrics. 


A fine foil for your sun tan 
—white Bur-Mit Rayon Crepe, 










The feminine traveler wears a suit 













Washable, packable, lovable! 
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of Bur-Mi Rayon, honestly tailored 


They are chosen for better dresses and blouses, 















. . . : " ¢Registered Trade Mark 
BUR-MIL Rayon Fabrics, sold by licensed converters, are Burlington woven and quality controlled eas 
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A co-ordinated sports wardrobe takes the test of a 


s 


week-end motor trip along California’s Mission Trails 


* ces 





BY KAY CAMPBELL 


® rHis IS THE TIME Of year when you want to pack 
your bags in the car and go! Roads with all sorts 
of personalities beckon. You may go down a taut 
highway that spins a web of streets in a white- 
faced town; or follow a lazy road like El] Camino 
Real, which snakes down the length of California 
like uncoiled rope tossed carelessly on the land- 
scape. 

Motoring can be a carload of fun, if you know 
what to wear. The clothes question is inevitable, 
for clothes can make or mar a happy time. 
Whether you’re driving north to the lakes of 
Wisconsin, along the river to Memphis, or follow- 
ing the mission trails, the problem of dust, 
wrinkles and weather variations must be con- 
sidered. What’s good at the beginning of the 
trip may be only half right at the other end. 

Let’s suppose you’re going on a week-end 
motoring trip along the mission trails that curve 
around hills and follow winding rivers to the sea, 
all the way from San Diego to San Francisco. 
These roads provide a diversity of climatic con- 
ditions, any one of which can duplicate a 
vacation-by-auto in some other part of the United 
States. 

Starting by car from San Diego, you can re- 
trace the links in Father Serra’s rosary of twenty- 
one missions. Distances the Franciscan padres 
reckoned by days when they traveled from one 
mission to another up the coast of California can 
now be covered in a single unhurried week end. 
Cities like Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and San 
ose have replaced the few uneasy villages, land- 
grant ranches and mission outposts that once 
were scattered across the land. 
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Road With a Past 


But the old names and memories come alive 
again along the King’s Highway. You can feel 
them in the midst of a bustling world, in the long 
pulse beat of coastwise traffic. You can hear the 
sound of the missions in the br6nze bells of San 

louses, obriel. Echoes come in on the sweep of sea at 
San Buenaventura, the rush of wind through the 
flowers at Santa Maria, and the raindrops that 
spatter on Carmel. As you walk through the old 
streets of Monterey after sunrise, you can inhale 
the scent of clipper ships with their cargoes of 
Tum and spice, of China silks and teas. On warm . 

evenings you can hear the whirring of swallows’ For driving . . . the skirt and jacket of the 
Wings in the eaves at San Juan Capistrano. five-piece suit in beige raw silk 

This is the romantic fagade behind which Cali- 

Ornia inission history is written. Other sights 
and sounds will recall the pioneering past of 


linings. 


WESTERN FASHIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES ABBE, jR. 
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EL CAMINO 
REAL 


For a sun bath at 
Malibu . . . matching 
halter and shorts 
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+ SAN FRANCISCO SOLANO 


# SAN JOSE 
SANTA CLARA 


SAN MIGUEL 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 


WESTERN FASHIONS 


ADELE SPORTSWEAR 





ta, SAN GABRIEL ARCHANGEL 
Angeles 


# SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


America—a past which, like a bee in amber, has 
been preserved and is there waiting for you. 

Quick changes of weather call for a variable 
outfit. On a motoring trip you never wait for 
weather to come your way. You run in and out of 
it with flashing speed. 

If you’re starting your trek in a city where the 
breezes blow cool, as in San Francisco, Chicago 
or Buffalo, and winding it up where Gulf cur- 
rents warm the air, this could be your going- 
away outfit: asuit of not too soft material, so that 
the skirt will retain its crispness, and a topcoat of 
medium weight. 

Perhaps you will select a suit of dust-concealing 
burnt-beige color. Raw silk is a good material for 
this, for it discourages wrinkles even on the hot- 
test days. A little straw cloche in darkest brown is 
the perfect hat to wear with it. By adding a veil 
to the cloche, you will be ready for a midday 
luncheon in some sun-shaded patio outside of Los 
Angeles or Monterey. One round of accessories 
could be in saddle leather and another in emerald 
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Shop along the Walk of the Angels 
in a lightweight wool topper 


Cooling off in the late afternoon 
in a summer print frock 


JACK HUSTOS 


green or in strawberry pink to match the lining 
of the coat. 

Two blouses will see you through a week's 
tour. One may be a knitted bouclé that needs no 
pressing when you tub it to dry overnight, and the 
other a long-sleeved blouse for protection against 
the noonday sun. For moments of greater splen- 
dor at night, pack a wisp of a print dress, per- 


haps in a resilient material like rayon jersey. 


All-Weather Outfit 


To enjoy all the kinds of weather that blow 
across the forty-eight states, you’ll need only ont 
outfit. But it must be an outfit with changes 2 
variable as the wind. A conversation started ul 
der the ancient, sunlit trees of Memory Gat 
den may end an hour later in a shivering {0 
bank drifting in from Malibu. 

The beautifully co-ordinated sports wardrobe 
will serve the purpose. For vacation life as it 8 
anywhere, there is nothing more adaptable tha 
the combination of skirt, blouse, shorts, bandeat, 
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For lunch after the beach 


jacket and (sometimes) slacks designed to go to- 
gether. You can wear it from sunup to sun- 
down, in water or on dry land, from breakfast to 
anything but a formal dinner. 

You can imagine yourself standing in the 
lengthening shadow of Father Serra’s pious 
figure or wandering about the mission plaza, 
in the sunny beige skirt and blouse. Later, 
sheltered by the green hills of Topanga Canyon, 
youhave slipped off the skirt for a long afternoon 
in your comfortable shorts. 

For sun bathing at Carmel, you change into 
the halter top. For sight-seeing, vary this again 
by wearing the skirt and jacket, adding the 
wool topper when the thermometer drops ten 
degrees on the shady side of the street. With the 
‘xtra blouse in pink or green tossed into this 


. . add the cool blouse 


home in the bedroom or on the 
beach; two handsome leather belts 
to be used with slacks; and per- 
haps an extra swim suit of jersey 
which may be dried on a hanger 
on the back of the car seat. 
Through the happy co-ordina- 
tion of colors, any two items in 
your wardrobe fall into the same 
color range, no matter which 
combination you choose to wear. 
Maybe it will run to beige, cocoa 
and pottery pink, with a touch 
of green. Or it may take the 
swing around the clock in mauve 
to plum, with a dash of pink. It 
requires time and judgment to 
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For a chat in the shade of Memory Garden... 


backlog wardrobe, you will recover that citified collect a sound, dependable motorist’s ward- 
look by the time you reach the last mission north robe. But if you select intelligently you will 
San Francisco Bay. find that fewer things can carry you farther, 

Add to these essentials a soft walking moccasin and that you can have a wonderful time wear- 
and a pair of barefoot sandals that are equally at ing them. ® 
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Brilliant beauty of line, color, and appoint- 
ments is another reason why the new Plymouth 
is in such great demand! Beauty begins at the 


gleaming front end, and continues on to the 
graceful new rear fenders. You'll be proud 
all over again each time you take the wheel! 
And Plymouth’s outward beauty is matched by 
inner perfection of engineering. That spells 
carefree driving through the car's long life. 
You may have to wait a while for your new 
Plymouth —but isn’t the car that offers all 
this a car that’s well worth waiting for? 
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NEW ADVANCED FRONT END STYLING. Lower, more mas- 
sive appearance . . . see how the car seems to “hug the 
road.” Heavier, wider grill louvers add impressiveness. 
New car-width parking lights add beauty and safety. 
Body Guard Bumper protects flashing body beauty. 











NEW CLEAR-VISION INSTRUMENT PANEL with gauges désigned 
and grouped for smart appearance and high readability. Hand- 
some new Safety-Signal Speedometer with color signals for 
night driving. Attractive Easy-to-Grip steering wheel. Deep, soft 
seats upholstered in luxury fabrics harmonizing with body colors. 














NEW STREAMLINED REAR as graceful as side and front. 
Rear deck and fenders flow together in smooth, uit 
terrupted lines. Luggage compartment lid is counle 
balanced for easy operation. Hinges are concealél 
New stop light and dual tail lights of modern desge 


OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
THE NEW PLYMOUTH—A 
CAR WORTH WAITING FOR! 


New Safety Hydraulic Brakes * New Rustproofing ° 
Floating Power Engine Mountings to smother vibration ° Ne 
Quieter Starter with button on dash * Safety-Rim 

for blowout protection * New Front End Sway Elimino 
* All-Steel Safety Body * New Body Guard Bumper : 
Hotchkiss Drive to cushion starting and stopping ° New #9 
weight Aluminum Pistons . Wear-resisting Superfinis | 
Parts * New Gasoline Filter * Scientifically Balanced Ride 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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State fairs are streamlined to a fare-thee-well, 


Put they're still the people’s festival 


BY JOSEPH C. KEELEY 


. ‘ARNIVAL, part big-time race track and 
giant market. You may stuff yourself with cotton 
candy, watch the high-cycling Wallendas or lis- 


IT’S PART ¢ 


pen to a famed singer. Maybe you will see a 


Staged head-on automobile collision, or an un- 
staged one as ace drivers roar around the dirt 
track in 2 billows of dust. Most certainly you will 
see the 


iggest pumpkin, the fattest, sleekest 
Cattle, the stoutest Percherons, the choicest pre- 
“tves and the fanciest needlework for miles 
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around. It is the season for spectacles. Fair 
days are here. 

This season’s fairs may be among the greatest 
of all time. Estimators believe that 60,000,000 
people will flock back to 2200 fairs in the United 
States and Canada. 

Under its modern streamlining the fair is old- 


fashioned, for it is a festival old as civilization. 


ILLUSTRATION BY HOWARD WILLARD 














Nineveh, Babylon, Athens and Rome established 
fairs as trading centers. In this country the 
farmer, not the merchant, predominated early 
fairs—probably because of Elkanah Watson, 
friend of Benjamin Franklin. About 150 years 
ago Watson declared he was “going to show 
Americans how to farm.” His classroom was a 
fair. He exhibited superior livestock and pro- 
duce, and farmers traded ideas on improving 
their farms. No matter what fair you visit you’ll 
find Elkanah Watson’s idea still in operation. 
Because of it you eat better, wear better clothes 
and live in a more pleasant house. 

Those cows you'll see at state fair grounds 
aren’t just ordinary bovines. They’re likely to be 
finalists which have come up from the country 
fairs with blue ribbons. Some of them are worth 
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Punipkins and pigs, squash and Herefords— 
champions all 


One little pig went to market 


To proud tillers of soil and 
raisers of cattle, the main attractions 
are in blue-ribbon tents 


Winners like these lead the way 
to improvements in crops and stock 


thousands of dollars, and their value is due in no 
small measure to fairs. 

“It’s like this,” an exhibitor explained. “A 
dairy animal’s value is based on two things—a 
good production inheritance and show type. If 
it’s got those, with blue ribbons from fairs to 
prove it, it’s worth real money. The value of my 
whole herd goes up when there are champions 
among them.” 

The same goes for all kinds of livestock, truits, 
vegetables and other farm products. Because a 
farmer takes pride in his work he’s delighted 
when crowds come to see it displayed. In fact, to 
get crowds, he’s willing to let more and more 
attractions crowd in on his bailiwick. That’s why 
you'll find big-name dance bands, Broadway 
entertainers, ice shows, bathing beauties and 
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radio personalities sharing the spotlight with 
Holsteins, Percherons, squash and spinach. 
Apart from the exhibits of farm and factory, 
you'll find several attractions of long standing. 
The midway, for example, looks, sounds and 
smells much as the last one you visited. And it’s 
still fun. You can eat snow cones, candied apples 
and red-hots. You can play high strike, ring em 
and penny pitch. Barkers invite you to the 
motordrome, octopus and fun house; and if 
you’re interested in the natural “sciences” there 
are the flame eater, the two-headed calf and the 
trained chimps. There are girlie shows grinding 
on the outside, with more promised on the inside, 
under canvas. But to a fairthe midway means more 
than a fun center. It contributes substantially to 
a fair’s earnings, turning over from 25 to 35 per 


cent of its gross to the management. Since the 
gross may run to $50,000 or more, the midway is 
a positive asset. 

Unlike the midway, the “‘free’’ acts don’t pay 
off tangibly. They cost the management some- 
times as much as $100,000. However, they're 
yours for the seeing. They are the big thrill acts, 
stellar attractions from the big top. Since the 
performers work outdoors, their acts are oftes 
better than when restricted to canvas. They boost 
attendance. And they persuade people to pay 
their way into the grandstand, since that’s the 
best place to watch them perform. 

The grandstand is where you'll sit to see the 
horse races too. You may find that running race 
are being held, or even steeplechase, but the 
chances are you’ll see harness racing. If you s¢ 
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SEPTEMBER Holidays ARE CITY HOLIDAYS! 


HOBBIES casuals, in a rather formal mood, are good companions whether 
you travel or stay at home. LOCH uses velveteen by Juilliard in forest green 
or wine red for a gathered skirt, tops it with a white wool jersey blouse, 


and dresses it up with a gold kid belt. Sizes 10 to 16. Under $25 


AT FINE STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE DIRECT FOR NAME OF STORE NEAREST YOU 








. Get the real hang of 
things, Mr.T.—and come 
down to earth. And for 
down-to-earth results, 
use Gevaert film. 


Load your camera with 
Gevaert, the quality Belgian 
film now made in America 
and yours for greater pho- 
tographic fun. Gevaert has 
served the photographic 
world since 1894. 








Mr. T. goes out on alimband 
makes a monkey of himself— 
aping a Hollywood stunt 
man. Hair-raising, isn’t it? 








Grand Circuit races it’s definitely big 
time. Last year, in Illinois, the Du Quoin 
Fair offered $100,000 in purses for its 
Grand Circuit events. Seldom will you 
find youngsters driving in big-time har- 
ness events. “This is real racing,” said 
one old-timer. “It takes so much skill 
that a driver is old before he’s an expert.” 

Some fair visitors don’t understand 
harness racing. If you pick a seat next to 
an old-timer, his commentary probably 
will help you see why this grand old sport 
has such a large following. 

Fair directors often pull surprises out of 
their hats for grandstand crowds. One 
such surprise was presented at the New 
York State Fair in 1939. Greyhound, the 
world’s champion trotter, and Rosalind, 
world’s champion trotting mare, appeared 
on the track in double harness. Driven 
by Ben White, the two champions knocked 
almost five seconds off the world’s record 
in an exhibition that left spectators spell- 
bound. 


Bargain in Horseflesh 


Back of this performance was a story. 
Two days before the race Paul Smith, 
director of the fair, told some harness men 
he’d like a novelty race for Governor’s 
Day. The idea of racing the two cham- 
pions was mentioned, but it seemed im- 
possible. The two trotters had never run 
in double harness. Where would they get 
a sulky? Who would drive them? And, 
most important, since champions don’t 
race for nothing, where was the money 
coming from? 

It narrowed down to a question of 


f money. The director made a proposition. 


He offered the horsemen two thirds of the 
grandstand gross over and above the take 
on the corresponding race day of the 
preceding year. Confident of a tremen- 
dous crowd, the horsemen agreed, 

“I got a pretty good bargain,” said 
Mr. Smith later. “There was nod increase 
in attendance, so the race didn’t cost the 
fair a cent.” 

Fairs are a curious combination of 
rapid improvisations and long-range plan- 
ning. The former often produces the most 
interesting results, like the “blackout and 
bombing” staged at one of our larger 
fairs long before Pearl Harbor made U.S. 
blackouts commonplace. 

Something went wrong when the planes 
came over for the “bombing.” Lights re- 
mained on, despite assurances over the 
loudspeakers that there was total darkness. 
The wrong switch had been pulled at the 
power station. The blackout hit a neigh- 
boring town instead of the fairgrounds. 

Another spectacle staged on short order 
dramatized air-raid wardens at work. A 
small house was built opposite the grand- 
stand and mined to explode as if hit by a 
bomb. The wardens were to rush in, rescue 
several life-size dummies, and administer 
first aid. The house exploded on sched- 
ule, but the blast blew out the rear of the 
house leaving the front intact. The heroic 
work of the wardens was lost to view. 

Compared with such events, most fair 
attractions are planned in advance. Next 
year’s fair is being readied while this 
year’s fair is going on. Acts are judged 
with a view to inviting them to play re- 
turn engagements, and other fairs are 
scouted for new features. 





Organizing the more serious side of ihe 
fair—the agricultural exhibits, state insti. 
tutions and numerous participating or. 
ganizations—is a long-drawn-out proce. 
dure. It meansinnumerable meetings i; all 
parts of the state, with scores of com. 
mittees and individuals. The Grange, for 
example, plays an important part in vir- 
tually every fair. Grange leaders decide 
on a theme for their show, and each county 
Grange is allowed a certain amount 


. to build its booth. However, the director 


of the fair usually has the last word. 

The state must be represented with 
exhibits showing how it serves the citizens, 
Women’s organizations, the 4-H Club 
and Future Farmers, breeders’ associa- 
tions, horticultural societies, educators, 
religious leaders and others are consulted. 
And everything is done within a budget 
set up by the state and in accordance with 
rigid regulations. It’s a wonder that fairs 
ever open at all. 

The last few days before opening are 
hectic. The mammoth jigsaw puzzle 
comes together. Concessionaires flock in 
to buy the right to set up hamburger 
stands and souvenir booths. Last-minute 
special attractions are booked. Hundreds 
of 4-H boys and girls swarm onto the 
grounds with their exhibits. Lines of 
trucks roll past the gates. Everyone 
wants to know where he’s to go, and gen- 
erally complains when he finds out. 

Then come the pass seekers. Everyone 
wants passes, for himself, for his relatives, 
for his friends. They’ll do anything, pay 
any amount, to get in for nothing. The 
publisher of a weekly paper got his regular 
allotment of passes, then asked for more. 
When refused, he offered bribes. More 
money, in fact, than tickets cost. Why, 
he was asked, didn’t he just buy tickets? 
“It’s different,” he explained. “With 
passes my friends think I’m a big shot.” 

The success of a fair depends pretty 
much on weather. Rain on one of the big 
days, and the fair is likely to go into the 
red. Fair officials especially hope for dry 
weather on automobile-race day. 

Accidents, sometimes fatal, are not un- 
common on auto-race day, and the 
ambulances aren’t there just for effect. 

The largerfairsattract drivers famousfor 
their exploits at Indianapolis. Since purses 
are sizable, the boys drive in earnest. 
Drivers will tell you that racing on fair- 
ground tracks is no picnic. Look at some of 
the tracks and you’ll see what they mean. 


Thrills to Order 


If your blood pressure can take it, don’t 
miss the auto thrill shows. You’ll see such 
sights as two cars roaring into each other 
head-on. There’s a resounding crash and 
an explosion—dynamite caps in the radi- 
ators help the effect—and out of the 
tangled wreckage come the drivers to take 
their bows. Even if you know that the 
drivers swung into the rear seat just before 
the collision, it’s no less thrilling. 

Last year, at the New Jersey State Fair, 
Len Heller seta record in thrill driving by 
jumping a stock car off a ramp, flying 145 
feet through the air and hurdling a truck 
and four cars. Itwasn’tdone with thegreat- 
est of ease. He ended up in the hospital. 

Operators of fairs realize that person 
alities which draw people to Broadway, 
to movies and to radio sets will bring them 
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to their grounds. Before the war the New 
York State Fair featured such notables as 
Paul Whiteman, Arthur Murray, Tommy 
Dorsey, Walter Thornton and his models, 
Guy Lombardo, Roy Rogers, Kate Smith, 
Glenn Miller and Gypsy Rose Lee. 

Miss Lee’s advent on the program re- 
silted from a chain of events for which, 
oddly enough, church people were re- 
sponsible. Sally Rand was invited to 
appear. The clergy complained. Next, a 
birth-control group was considered, to 
advocate planned parenthood. Once more 
the clergy protested. Annoyed, the di- 
rector got in touch with Michael Todd, 
Miss Lee’s manager, a contract was signed, 
and the show went on. 

Almost anything is likely to turn upona 
fair program. You may see an ice show ora 
rodeo. There may be a fashion show, with 
well-known cover girls modeling; a beauty 
contestwhose winner willcompeteat Atlan- 
tic City, or a horse show with all the trap- 
pingsof a high-society event. Or there may 
be an art exhibit such as was held at the 


Minnesota State Fair in 1944, which in- 
cluded paintings loaned by the Dutch, Ca- 
nadian, British and Russian governments. 

At the Oregon State Fair this year 
you'll see plenty of rodeo, and contests 
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between sheriffs’ posses representing dif- 
ferent counties. California’s current in- 
terests will be dramatized at her 1946 
state fair by special exhibits of postwar 
industrial developments, photography, 
fine arts and aviation. Many fairs will 
devote considerable attention to prefabri- 
cated dwellings and demonstrations of 
building construction. 

Pageants are usual at fairs, but this 
year there will be three noteworthy ex- 


s amples. The Iowa State Fair will mark 


the centennial year of Iowa’s admittance 
into the Union; Tennessee’s State Fair 
will feature its sesqui-centennial. In 
Utah, where a $2,400,000 plant will be 
opened, the fair will celebrate the state’s 
golden anniversary. 

The 


fexas State Fair, opening this 
year after a five-year shutdown, expects 
'0 top its 1941 attendance of 1,252,527. 
An interesting feature of this fair will be a 
series of tour college football games which 
will be played in the 45,000-seat Cotton 
Bowl in the heart of the fairgrounds. On 


October fifth, opening day, SMU plays 
Texas Tech: on the eleventh SMU meets 
Oklah I 


na A&M; on the twelfth Texas 





plays Oklahoma, and on the fourteenth, 
Negro Day will be celebrated by a game 
between Wylie Normal and Prairie View. 

Texas, incidentally, uses its fair facili- 
ties more than most states. Buildings are 
set aside as year-round museums, the Fair 
Park Auditorium is used as a civic and 
entertainment center for Dallas, and the 


- State Fair association each year presents a 


ten-week season of operettas. 
Something for Everybody 


Fairs strive to appeal to all interests. 
For the devout there are religious services. 
Hobbyists find exhibits of stamps, an- 
tiques, photographs, model railroads and 
demonstrations of woodworking, pottery- 
making and flax spinning. Music lovers 
hear concerts, singing and instrumental 
competitions. 

However, these things don’t go on con- 
tinuously, so find out something about the 
fair you plan to attend. Write for infor- 
mation and programs. And plan on giving 
attention to the fair’s agricultural aspects. 
Thepremiumcatalogueliststhe productsto 
be exhibited and the schedule for judging. 
Even if you don’t know an Ayrshire from 
a Brown Swiss you'll find it interesting. 
More than ribbons are at stake. Some fairs 
pay $50,000 or more in cash premiums. 

Judging is especially fascinating when 
it comes to products shown by boys and 
girls of the 4-H Club and the Future 
Farmers of America. You might leave 
their exhibits feeling discouraged at your 


own farming, but you’ll be reassured as. 


to the country’s eating future. 

But here again, time your visit when 
the judges will be scoring something of 
special interest to you. If you like flowers, 
get to the fair when the horticultural 
exhibits are being judged. If you’re a 
cheese connoisseur, drop in when the 
Cheddars and blues are being scored. At 
some fairs the prize-winning products are 
put on sale. A high-scoring cheese or a 
steak from a blue-ribbon baby beef will 
be worth remembering. 

The women, of course, will want to see 
culinary achievements: the golden loaves, 
big luscious cakes and gleaming jars of 
preserves. They'll also gasp over the 
quilts and detailed needlework. 

Yet these exhibits, I’m told, are not as 
they were in the good old days. Ex- 
plained a gray-haired lady exhibiting 
baked goods, ““Women now’days ain’t so 
interested in the worth-while things.” 

A number of fairs are applying show- 
manship picked up at recent world’s fairs. 
A display of strawberries may show the 
plants actually growing, with a mural 
background of a typical berry farm. It is 
also likely to show how the berries are 
used in jellies, jams, pies and beverages. 

More of a problem to fair planners is 
the streamlining of industrial exhibits. 
However, even a display of farm machin- 
ery can be interesting if you know what 
the big gadgets do. Listen to discussions 
between farmers and sales representa- 
tives. You'll not only find out what the 
equipment is supposed to do but whether 
it will do it. Farmers are an outspoken 
lot, at least at fairs. 

They’re outspoken about the fair they 
sponsor, too. It’s theirs and it follows the 
pattern they want. And in a large meas- 
ure, they’ve designed it for you. ® 


BORN OF GENIUS 


Priceless delicacies: the juicy succulence of a master- 
barbecued steak . ... the palate-palpitatin’, super- 
delicious thrill of Dr. Pepper, ice-cold (34 degrees). 
Dr. Pepper is nippy-tart, mellow-rich and soul -satisfy- 
ing. It’s a jiffy-quick lift to help sustain you through 
work-weary week days ...a gay refresher and good 
companion for party occasions. Make Dr. Pepper 
your steady-standby . . . Drink a bite to eat at 10, 
2 and 4 o'clock or anytime you're hungry, thirsty or 
tired, Still 5c. 
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a load 25% or 
more greater 
than any stand- 
ard ammunition 
made for it. 





MODEL 61 








Today in the fields and woods, and on the range, 
Winchester shotguns and rifles are easily “first” choice 
of hunters and marksmen. And no wonder! 


Over three-quarters of a century ago, when our fore- 
fathers slugged it out on our Western frontier, Win- 
chester gave them the first really reliable repeating 
rifle on earth, the Winchester Model 66. A later devel- 
opment of this same gun, the Winchester Model 73, 
became famous as “The Gun that: Won the West’’. 


FOR ALL-AROUND 22 SHOOTING 











MODEL 69 


MODEL 67 


FOR SMALL GAME AND PEST SHOOTING 


MODEL 62 


MODEL 74 


MODEL 37 


WINCHESTER -Rifles and Shotguns 


Winchester has continued to this day in the production 
of the world’s most popular rifles and shotguns, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Shackleton, Peary and many 
other world-famous hunters and explorers have relied 
on Winchester arms and ammunition for their safety 
and success. This assures that you, too, can own, shoot 
and show the Winchester of your choice with pride. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


The Model 61 is the famous Winchester 
Hammerless Slide Action 22 Repeater. 
Ideal for inexpensive shooting, uses 22 
Shorts, Longs and Long Rifles inter- 
changeably; also chambered for either 
Shorts, Long Rifles, or W. R. F.’s only. 


The Model 69 Bolt Action 22 Repeater 
is moderate in price. A full size bor 
magazine Winchester shooting 22 Short, 
Long or Long Rifle cartridges. 


The Winchester Model 67 Bolt Action 
Single Shot Rifle is a fine safe rifle for 
beginners. Weighs only 5 Ibs., equipped 
with military style 4-way safety. 


The Model 62, Winchester’s popular 
Slide Action 22 Repeater. Low in cost, 
extremely popular in shooting galleries 
because of its visible hammer, rugged 
construction, and durability. 


The Model 74, Winchester’s modern, 
lightning-fast, moderate priced 22 Auto- 
matic. Convenient loading port in the 
side of the stock. Fires as fast as you can 
pull the trigger. 


The Model 37 is Winchester’s super- 
strong, hard-shooting, single-shot shot- 
gun. Combines easy handling, simple 
and efficient action at exceptionally low 
price. Convenient, visible hammer. 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING 






MODEL 52 


There are not yet enough Winchester guns to supply all who 
want them. More are being produced every day. So if you want 
one for Fall hunting, may we suggest that you register with your 


Winchester dealer. 


WINCHESTER 


RIFLES © CARTRIDGES + SHOTGUNS ¢ SHOTSHELLS © FLASHLIGHTS ¢ BATTERIES + ROLLER SKATES 


MODEL 75 


Winchester Model 52—the World’s Fin- 
est Target Rifle. For match competition, 
target shooters who demand the utmost 
in accuracy acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Model 52. 


Winchester Model 75 Target Rifle. Light 
in weight, equipped with micrometer 
precision sights and adjustable leather 
gun sling. Priced within reach of most 
target shooters. 





FOR ALL TYPES OF SHOOTING 
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To Shoot and Show with Pride 


FOR UPLAND GAME SHOOTING — The Winchester Model 12 Slide Action 


Repeating Shotgun has over one million 
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uns. users. Moderate in price, choice of 12, 
16, 20 and 28 gauges. Jam-proof action. 
any 
elied Winchester Model 24 Double Barrel 
ifety Shotgun. Hammerless, streamlined and 
sturdy, this gun is well-adapted for all- 
hoot around use. Moderately priced. 
ride, 
Aven, The Winchester Model 21 is America’s 
MODEL 24 finest development in double guns. It is 
undisputed champion for safety, han- 
MODEL 21 FIELD dling ease, balance and durability. 
*hester 
peater. 
ses 22 FOR WILDFOWL SHOOTING The Winchester Model 12 Heavy Duck 
inter- - Gun, designed for 3’’ magnum loads. 
either Famed for its fine balance, effortless 
s only. slide action and clean-killing pattern. 
»peater 
ze box .The Winchester Model 97 Slide Action 
Short, Hammer Repeating Shotgun. A popular 
wildfowl and trap gun. The farmer’s 
MODEL 12 favorite. In 12 and 16 gauges. 
Action HEAVY DUCK 
veer MODEL 97 
: The Winchester Model 94 Center Fire 
Lever Action Repeating Carbine. Most 
popular deer gun for mountain and 
popular F oO R B I G G A M E Ss H .@) oO T I N G timber hunting. Light and easy to carry. 
in cost, 
zalleries 
rugged Winchester Model 70 High Power Bolt 
Action Repeating Rifle. Choice of cali- 
bers for everything from the largest 
moders, big game to small game and pests. 
2 Auto Strong and reliable. 
in the 
you can 
Winchester Model 71 Lever Action 
» super 5-shot Repeating Rifle suitable for all 
ot shot- MODEL 70 North American big game. A grand gun 
” ii when fast-action and knock-out power 
, simp’ MODEL 71 oat 
‘ally low are n i 
ner. 
23°. Bie The Winchester Model 12 with Venti- 
nethion, FOR TRAP AND SKEET SHOOTING lated or Matted Rib is a natural pointer 
pe rer with split-second slide action. Triple 
oe macy safety loading. Quick, easy takedown. 
fle. Light The Winchester Model 21 with Venti- 
wae lated or Matted Rib is light, fast, easy 
e leather to handle. Selective single trigger fires 
of most either barrel at will. Beautifully balanced 


MODEL 12 
TRAP 







—America’s supreme double gun. 








The Winchester Model 42 is a 410-bore 
Repeating Shotgun with plain barrel or 
Matted Rib. Two styles—one built es- 
MODEL 42 pecially for Skeet, the other excellent 
for upland game shooting. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


MODEL 21 TRAP 
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FLORIDA for Your Fun - 


and Your FUTURE 
P | 





Come to Florida for fun... 


all year... 


to golf on fairways that are green 
to swim in clear, blue waters ... to fish where a 
hundred varieties are waiting to test your skill... to relax on 
broad, sandy beaches, or enjoy the exciting spectator sports and 


attractions that pleasantly diversify each vacation day and night. 
Florida is fun—gay, fascinating fun—right around the calendar. 


But Florida is so much more than a sun-blessed playground. 
There are real opportunities in The Sunshine State for many types 
of business, industry and agriculture. Opportunity for happy, 
year ‘round living, too. 


Plan now for an early fall or winter vacation in Florida. And 
where you find your fun, you may find your future. Mail coupon 
below for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


procce conc ------ 


| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

| State of Floride 

| S05 Commission Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me free Ulustrated booklet 
“THIS IS FLORIDA.” 
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Take a tip from the experts—tipping 


etiquette can make or break your trip 


BY HARVEY SMITH 


“NICE LOOKING COUPLE,” I said to my 
waitress, nodding my head towards the 
next table. 

“Newlyweds,” Sally whispered, remov- 
ing my grapefruit. “I knew the minute I 
served their coffee.” 

“How come?” 

“He said to her, ‘Do you take cream, 
darling?” ne 

Your resort-hotel waitress has many 
other ways of spotting honeymoorters. If 
they don’t give themselves away holding 
hands at the table, gazing soulfully into 
each other’s eyes, and asking about se- 
cluded places to walk, they do when they 
order. Nine times out of ten it’s the groom 
who does all the ordering, the bride 
merely adding a meek, “I'll have the 
same” at the finale. Not a single dissent- 
ing vote from the apple juice right through 
the pie a la mode. And that’s the tipoff. 


ie 


Which is your waitress? 


Generally your waitress doesn’t have to 
size you up on her own. By the time you 
make your initial appearance in the din- 
ing room with what you hope is a blasé 
air of having been married for years, the 
entire staff has the complete lowdown on 
you. 

“Room service,” who took up your 
breakfast tray (most newlyweds don’t 
breakfast in the dining room); the bell- 
boy who carried your new luggage with 
the initials hardly dry; the bus driver who 


met you at the train; and the room clerk, 
all have put two and two together. 

It probably will come as a blow, not 
only to brides but to all wives, to learn 
that even though your husband signs 
“Mr. and Mrs. Whoosis”” when he regis- 
ters, you go down in the record merely as 
“and 1”—‘‘Mr. Whoosis and 1!” On 
hotel books, at least, it’s only the husband 
who counts. 

The staff types other guests as readily 
as newlyweds. The quality of your lug- 
gage, nature of your mail, your attitude, 
conversation, and accent; your clothes 
and the way you wear them, catalogue 
you as accurately as though you had 
filled out a questionnaire. Not only did 
everyone at The Lodge know the name of 
the author traveling incognito; they knew 
that balding Doctor Blank was no more 
an M.D. than I am. 

“Are you sure?” I asked Sally when she 
confided the news. “He told me, himself, 
he’s a surgeon.” 

“He’s a surgeon, all right,” Sally said, 
“only he’s a tree surgeon. What's more 
he’s a ‘stiff’!”’ 

A “stiff,” she enlightened me, is 4 
guest who doesn’t tip. Poor tippers are 
“scroungers.” Transients, who have to 
present a ticket to get into the dining room 
are “meal tickets.”” Newlyweds are “B& 
G”—bride and groom. Men or women 
traveling alone are “singles,” and a head- 
ache to the headwaitress because she has 
to assign them to individual tables, 4! 
least for the first day or two, and this 8 
often difficult to arrange. 

The person who carries his own luggag* 
will be “Superman” to the staff. And, 
because he is unwilling to part with 4 
quarter or so for the bellboy, wil! not get 
much other service during his stay- The 
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staff knows that such a person is not likely 
to offer tips, no matter what is done for 
him. 

Tips loom large in the lives of the staff. 
Most resort hotels—the better summer 
hotels, at any rate—are manned by col- 
lege boys and girls who work to help pay 
their tuition. Their pay being small— 
waitresses get about eighteen dollars a 
month; bus boys about twenty-five dol- 
lars—their earnings are in large part de- 
termined by their tips. 

Tipping, of course, is also important to 
the guest. You don’t want to undertip, 
but neither do you wish to tip out of all 
proportion. With only the vaguest of yard- 





The trick is to be honeymooning 


sticks to go by, the question of whom to 
tip, and how much, can make your last 
day most embarrassing. The following 
figures, therefore, obtained by interview- 
ing a considerable number of employees 
at The Lodge (a representative summer 
hotel charging ten dollars a day and up 
for room and meals) are right out of the 


horse’s mouth. They should serve as a 
Buide to you. 

The staff members who expect to be 
Upped are your waitress, bus boy, head- 
Waitress, “room service,” chambermaid, 
bellboys, bus driver, and—if he serves 
you—the bar waiter. 

Your waitress is the staff member who 
will give you the most service and the one 
to whom 


i will give the biggest tip. She 
Serves from eight to sixteen guests at each 
Meal and works about ten hours a day. 


DRAWINGS BY LEONARD LIONNI 


Most of us on vacation eat later than at 
home and generally descend on the din- 
ing room just under the wire—particu- 
larly at dinner. Often a waitress hasn’t a 
single guest to wait on until 7:30 p.m., and 
then she may have to wait on as many as 
sixteen at once. And after you have left 
the dining room, she must clean up, wash 
the silver, change the linen, and re-set the 
table for breakfast. 

How big a tip will she expect for serving 
you three meals a day? The smallness of 
the tip may surprise you, as it did me. 
Two dollars a person per week! Thus an 
eight-dollar tip from a couple at the end 
of two weeks would satisfy her, ten dollars 
would please her im- 
mensely, and fifteen dol- 
lars would practically 
bowl her over. Yet even 
twenty dollars for 
eighty-four meals is only 
a fraction over twelve 
cents a person per meal. 
Some guests give the 
waitress presents in ad- 
dition to money—cos- 
tume jewelry, a scarf, 
slip, and so forth. These 
gifts are always appre- 
ciated far beyond their money value be- 
cause of the thought behind them. 

The headwaitress greets you at the 
door at each meal, leads you to your 
table, draws your chair out for you and 
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No matter what -my costume, my Laguna 
: $ 


Pearls* add a touch of great-lady distinc- 


tion! 


Chey’re so exquisitely matched, so 


lustrous, so very flattering. No wonder I 


invariably choose my Laguna Pearls. 


SIMULATED 
REG. U 5S. PAT. OFF 


ROYAL CRAFTSMEN, NEW YORK |, N.Y 


CUGAWWLOL™ 


ORIENTAL 
PEARL REPLICAS 


AT THEIR LOVELIEST 


hands you the menu. She lis- 
tens sympathetically to your 
complaints. She engages in the 
usual resort hotel small talk 
with you; does her best to ex- 
plain why Mr. and Mrs. Stuffy 
have a table by the window and 
you don’t; why the “Loveydov- 
eys” get doubleorange juice and 
you don’t; why the “Walrus” 
gets hot milk with his coffee 
and you don’t; why —— In 
return she expects a tip of one 
dollar a person a week. 

Then there is the chambermaid. For 
making your beds, keeping you supplied 
with towels, cleaning your room and bath, 
the chambermaid hopes that you will give 
her one dollar a week per person in your 
party when you are leaving. Too of- 
ten, however, her hopes are not realized. 

All the above staff members, 
plus the bus driver, who also 
expects a dollar, usually are 
tipped only when you leave, if 
your stay is two weeks or less. 

If you stay longer you are ex- 
pected to tip every two weeks. 
The rest of the personal-service 
bellboys, bar waiters, and 
“room service” —expect to be 
tipped whenever you call on 
them for service. i 

A bellboy looks for twenty- Bg 
five cents for carrying one bag; 
fifty cents for two or more; one 
dollar for a trunk and a proportionately 
larger amount for trunk and bags. When 
you ring for ice water, send him for setups 
or on other errands, he expects from 
twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents. The 
waiters in the bar should be tipped every 
time you sign a check. As is the case in 
bars everywhere, tips are liberal, particu- 
larly after the third round. Ten 
cents minimum to 15 per cent 
of your check is about right. 

You can tip everyone gener- 
ously, however, yet still be 
something less than a hero to 
those who serve you, particu- 
larly to your waitress. 

“Money isn’t everything,” 

Sally and her sister waitresses 
will tell you. “I'd rather get a 
smaller tip and be treated de- 


cently, than get a big tip and wes 


have a guest treat me like so 
much dirt.” 

Here are the guests who gripe your 

waitress most: Chronic complainers. 
Guests who ask, “Do you have my salad? 
Did you bring my coffee?” and so forth, 
before she has a chance to unload her 
tray. Guests who change their minds sev- 
eral times about their orders. Guests who 
look down on her. Those who insist on 
something not on the menu. 
(This burns the chef up too.) 
Those who call her “Miss” or 
“Waitress,” instead of by name. 
Those who invariably come in 
at the last minute. Those who 
don’t tell her in advance when 
they will be absent from a 
meal. 

If you want to make a hit 
with your waitress, find out her 
name at your first meal and al- 
ways call her by name after- 


“Thank you, sir” 


pase See i iba 
“Thank YOU, sir” 


wards. Demand good service, 
but show her that you appr. 
ciate it. It doesn’t cost yoy 
anything to say “thank you” o, 
to give her a deserved comp. 
ment. Most of all, be friendly. 
In short, treat her as a human 
being. Do that and you cap 
bet your last dollar (if i: hasn’t 
gone for tips) that she and the 
rest of the staff will give yoy 
extra service. 
Non-resort, or European. 
plan, hotels differ from resort, 
or American-plan hotels, in that you tip 
everyone at the time you receive service. 
The only exception is the chambermaid, 
whom you tip when you leave. An Amer. 
ican-plan hotel is one where the rate in. 
cludes meals. The rate in a European. 
plan hotel is for room only; meals are 
extra. If you are in any doubt 
which type of hotel you are in, 
inquire of the clerk at the time 
that you register. 

Don’t make the mistake a 
business associate of mine made. 
For two days he and his wife, 
traveling on a very restricted 
budget, ordered sparingly from 
the elaborate hotel menu be- 
fore discovering they wer 
staying at an American-plan 
hotel. American-plan_ hotels, 
incidentally, are not confined 
to the United States. 

Tip bellboys the same amounts listed 
for resort-hotel bellboys. Leave your 
chambermaid a quarter for an overnight 
stay; fifty cents to a dollar for two nights 
or longer. If she isn’t around when you 
depart, leave your tip in an envelope 
marked “Maid” on the dresser. For 
dining-room and cocktail-lounge wait: 
ress, the prewar custom of 10 
per cent of the amount of your 
check no longer holds. Class-A 
hotel waiters now expect 4 
minimum of 15 per cent and as 
much as 20 per cent if your 
party is large and you eat an 
elaborate meal requiring con 
siderable service. If, for exam- 
ple, you take the one-dollar 
table-d’héte luncheon, leave 
fifteen cents. On the other 
hand, if four of you have 4 
rather festive dinner and the 
check comes to twelve dollars, 
you should tip as much as two dollars, o 
even two dollars and fifty cents. The 
range is wide and depends on the quality 
of the hotel at which you stay and the 
type of service your waiter gives yo 
Take 15 per cent as a minimum and us 
your own judgment how far beyond that 
to go. It is not necessary to tip the heat 

waiter unless you request ? 
special table or ask him to #&* 
range a dinner party for yo 
The amount depends on t 
service you require. But folé 
ing money only. If you ts 
your meals in the hotel cofiet 
shop where prices are lowe 
tip ten cents for a meal om 
ing fifty cents or less; fiftees 
cents, if your check is around? 
dollar; twenty to twenty-fi 
cents for anything over that 
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Numerous hotels will ar- 
range for your transportation 
when leaving. Some hotels 
make a charge for this service; 
others don’t. In either event it 
is unnecessary to tip the man in 
charge, generally the head por- 
ter. Most guests tip the valet 
from fifteen cents to a quarter 
for shining shoes, pressing or 
deaning clothes, and so forth; 
and the porter twenty-five 
cents or more for bringing a 
trunk to the room, putting up 
extra beds, moving furniture and other 
heavy-duty jobs. If you have packages 
delivered to the hotel, the attendant in 
charge of the package room should be 
given ten to fifteen cents. 

The barber is tipped from fifteen cents 
to fifty cents for a haircut. Thirty cents is 
average in a first-class shop. 
Fifty cents is also average for 
the manicurist, although she 
gets plenty of dollar bills. The 
shoe-shine boy still expects 
only a nickel. His is the only 
nickel-tip category left. 

No matter how bewitchingly 
the hat-check girl smiles at 
you, don’t give her more than 
a dime. With few exceptions 
hat-check girls are employed 
by concessionaires who keep 
all the tips, the girl getting only 
asalary. A dime is plenty, too, 
for washroom attendants, most of whom 
also work for concessionaires. 

If the doorman merely opens your taxi 
door for you, it isn’t necessary to give him 
anything. Just thank him. If he sum- 
mons a cab out of the line, give him ten 
cents. But if he finds a cab for you on a 
rainy night when you’re in a hurry, give 
him at least a quarter. Ten 
cents is the minimum tip for 
your taxi driver. Give him ten 
cents for a meter-reading up to 
fifty cents; fifteen to twenty 
cents for a reading up to a dol- 
lar; twenty-five cents or more 
for a trip where the meter reg- 
isters over a dollar. If you 
want the low-down on the city 
you're visiting, talk to him. 

Aboard a train the Pullman 
porter expects fifty cents for an 
overnight trip in a berth. If 
you ask for special service, or if 
you occupy a room, he expects seventy- 
five cents to a dollar. But here again, 
a with Sally, my Lodge waitress, 
money isn’t all there is to it. “Some peo- 
ple sit up half the night thinking up rea- 
sons to ring the bell and complain every 
time I answer it,” a porter on the Com- 
modore Vanderbilt told me. “But others 
are so nice you don’t mind too 


much if t) cir tips are small.” 
Ten to fifteen cents is the 
customary tip for each drink 


you order in the club car; and 
4 quarter has become standard 
for any of the three meals in 
the diner. But if you want to 


keep your waiter’s good will 


don’t linger too long at table. 
Remember that his earnings 
depend on the number of peo- 
ple he can serve, 











Ten-per-center 





Big Shot 





It is the consensus of redcaps 
that travelers should give a 
quarter for one or two pieces of 
ordinary-size luggage, and fifty 
cents for heavier pieces. In 
Grand Central and Pennsyl- 
vania stations in New York 
City there is a fixed minimum 
charge of ten cents for each 
piece, but most travelers pay 
more. 

And most travelers pay 
more for service on ships. The 
holiday spirit which prevails 
aboard ship as nowhere else, calls for 
more service than you would demand 
aboard a train or at a hotel, and it follows 
that the tips are larger. 

There are two people with whom you 
will come in as frequent and as close con- 
tact as your resort-hotel waitress, and 
who will expect to be tipped 
accordingly—your stateroom 
steward and your dining-room 
steward. If your trip is rough 
you will lean particularly heav- 
ily on the latter, mentally as 
well as physically. Both stew- 
ards should be given at least 
fifty cents apiece for each day 
of your trip. Thus, for a twelve- 
day cruise, you should give 
each of them from six dollars 
to ten dollars: 

Your deck steward who as- 
signs you to your deck chair, 
sees that you are tucked in with blankets, 
and serves you bouillon in mid-morning 
and tea in the afternoon, should be given 
from three dollars to five dollars. An ex- 
tra dollar at the time you engage your 
chair (which should be as soon as possible 
after you board ship) may help you get a 
preferred location. Likewise a dollar or 
two to the head dining-room 
steward at the outset may get 
you a special table in the din- 
ing room. On some ships it 
may even get you a seat at the 
captain’s table. But for my 
money the farther removed I 
am from gold braid at meals 
the better I like it. 

On a long cruise it would be 
thoughtful of you to give your 
stewards at the halfway point 
half the amount you intend to 
tip them. This will give them 
some extra money for their 
own tipping when they go ashore. 

As on land, 10 cents for a single drink 
and 15 per cent for a larger bar check is 
par for the bar steward. If you order wine, 
the wine steward should be given a dollar 
or two at the end of your trip. Unless you 
have a room with bath, the bath attendant 
who waits on you should also be given a 
dollar or two. Should you re- 
quire the ship’s doctor or nurse, 
the latter may be tipped, but 
she probably would prefer a 
small present. Under no cir- 
cumstances tip the doctor. Give 
him a present, if you wish, but 
no money. 

It is easy to understand that 
because some cruise ships on 
rivers and lakes do not have 
the elaborate service of ocean- 
going vessels the tips may be less. 











September and October are 
the golden months in North 
Carolina. Then the Blue Ridges 
and The Smokies burst into spec- 
tacular color, and a trip down 
the famous Blue Ridge Park- 
way is a journey into a never- 
neverland of flaming reds and 
oranges and brilliant yellows 
and golds. 

On the Coast, the salt water fishing gets 
good again, with deep-sea fishing from a 
half dozen ports available . . . and the surf- 
caster resumes his search for channel bass. 

Striped bass begin to school up in the 
sounds, and year-round fishing for fresh 


water bass continues in the state’s many 
lakes. 





FISHING FOR CHANNEL BASS 


BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY. A motorist’s dream highway. 
No trucks or buses. Long sweeping curves. Average 
altitude 3000 feet. Hiking trails and scenic turnouts. 


The mid-south winter resorts in the Sand- 
hills reopen with golf tournaments and 
horse events. 


Many mountain and beach resorts will be 
open to receive you, and you will be able to 
relax without the pressure of vacation peak 
congestion. Reservations should be made 
as far ahead as possible. 


Write today for free literature for a glori- 


ous Fall vacation you will never forget. 


Still time to see spectacular “LOST COLONY” at 
the Waterside Theater, Roanoke Island, before the 
season closes on Labor Day. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





3467 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, N. C. 
Please send illustrated booklet, 
“North Carolina Variety Vaca- 
tionland.”’ I prefer: 


( ) Seashore 












































Typical of America's beauty queens is Miss Mary Dublin, 
chosen to reign over Cleveland's Sesquicentennial celebration. 


places — easily, swiftly and safely. 





Dept. V, Shelby, Ohio. 


The SHELBY 


“America’s Quality Bicycle” 
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" 
utdoor America 


Offers HEALTH and BEAUTY on a SHELBY! 


Along Atlantic City’s Boardwalk, well known for its beauty 
queen pageants... or, for that matter, along any American 
“Main Street,” you’ll find the world’s most beautiful girls. 


Good health is a requisite to their glowing beauty, and high up 
the list of healthful outdoor sports is bicycling. It’s a FUN 
favorite, too . . . especially on a Shelby, “America’s Quality 
Bicycle.” For wherever you live, a Shelby will take you to 
your favorite haunts, nature’s playlands and interesting 


Send today for illustrated color folder describing 
these popular bikes. The Shelby Cycle Company, 





Tipping, as you can see, is a sizable 


item in your travel budget, and, in 
as much as the amounts you tip can often 
make the difference between a so-so trip 
and a “knockout time,” always err on the 
side of generosity. But don’t overtip. 
Overtipping is bad taste. And no matter 
what formulas you evolve for tipping, there 
will ‘always be special cases. Even the 
rule that tipping practices are higher in 


the East than the West has its exceptions, 





When you face the problems of whether 
or not to tip instructors for skiing, riding 
and so on, and conductors of sight-seeing 
tours, common sense and a few well-placed 
questions will supply your answers 

If tipping goes against the grain 
about the only way you can travel and 
be happy is by air. Tips on planes ar 
not permitted. ® 





WHEN TO TIP | MINIMUM | Nor Too MucH 












































rs | y Bar Waiter | When served | 10¢ 15% 
kK §* Bellboy| “ : 25¢ 35¢ 
2 g 4 Bus Driver | Departure $7 $7 
Mos Chambermaid 6 $2 $2 
5 si g Head Waitress . $7 $2 
2 - Room Service | When served | 25¢ 50¢ 
~ Waitress | Departure $4 $5 
rs, 4 Barber | When served 15¢ 30g 
be O *Bartender| “ " 10¢ 25¢ a round 
23 Bellboy| “ “ | 25¢ 356 
= Bootblack| “ - 5¢ 10¢ 
a4 Chambermaid | Departure 25¢ a day | 50¢ a day 
) Cocktail-Lounge Waiter | When served 15% 20% 
Coffee-Shop Waitress} “ - 10¢ 15% 
z Dining-Room Waiter| “ " 15% 20% 
S *Doorman| “ " 70¢ 25% 
Hairdresser| “ " 25¢ $7 
Hat-Check Girl| “ ” 10¢ 10¢ 
*Head Porter| “ 25¢ 50¢-$1 
Head Waiter| “ ” $7 $2-$5 
Manicurist| “ - 25¢ 50¢ 
*Parcel-Room Attendant| “ . 10¢ 15¢-25¢ 
*Porter| “ " 25¢ 50¢-$1 
Valet} “ * 15¢ 25¢ 
Washroom Attendant| ‘“ “4 10¢ 15¢ 
Ou. ES Bar Waiter | When served | 10¢ 15% 
z Uv Bath Steward | End of trip 50¢ $7 
w = Deck Steward | Halfway point | 25¢ a day | $5 for tript 
2 I Dining-Room Steward ” * | 50¢ a day | $10 for tript 
28 *Doctor |.End of trip | No money | Gift 
0 & *Head D. R. Steward| ““ “ “ | $7 $2-$5 
& a “oe Gift 
- Stateroom Steward | Halfway point | 50¢ a day | $10 for tript 
Wine Steward | End of trip $7 $2 up 
ee 
Zs = £ Club-Car Waiter | When served 10¢ a drink | 15¢ a drink 
s & ‘S Dining-Car Waiter| “ ” 25¢ 20% 
fa Porter | End of trip 50¢ 75¢-$1 
7 Airplane personnel | No tips 
65 ~ Redcap | When served | 25¢ 
- Taxi Driver | End of trip | 10¢ 











*Not necessary to tip, except for special service. 
tMinimum for transatlantic trip—$5. 
{Minimum for transatlantic trip—$3. 
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for the inner man’s outdoor appetite 


The secret of camp cooking— 


Dig this! 
Shovel pinch-hits 
for lost frying pan 








COME AND GET IT! 


BY RICHARD L: NEUBERGER 


RUSSELL LAKE, in the Oregon Cascades, 
had yielded us a generous catch of rain- 
bows. Now, after a long day, we would 
eat. We unpacked our bacon, bread and 
potatoes, and thrust a can of peaches into 
the creek to cool. We laid the fire, un- 
folded the bacon and diced the potatoes, 
for hashed browns go well with trout. 
Hungry as a timber wolf, I reached for 
my pack and its pots and pans. I groped, 
then I frantically pulled. Suddenly I re- 
membered a bench at Clackamas Ranger 
Station, twenty-seven miles away. Sitting 
on that bench were our cooking utensils. 

Dusk was beginning to cloak the wood- 
lands. Despair was settling over our 
spirits. Retracing those weary miles that 
night was out of the question. What 
could we cook supper in? Abruptly 
everyone started toward one of the 
packs. Strapped to it was a short-handled 
shovel. 

We scoured that shovel with sand until 
it gleamed. Onto the coal bed we thrust 
it. Soon bacon sputtered merrily in its 
spacious hollow. When it was thoroughly 
greased, we heaped half its surface with 
potatoes, and when they began to turn 
golden we laid flour-rolled fish in the 
other half. Presently that shovel was a 
sight to delight famished men. The pota- 


toes were sizzling brown cubes. The trout 
crackled, rich and crusty. Bacon around 
the edge gave the entire repast a planked 
effect worthy of the most skillful chef. It 
was the best meal I ever ate. 

Appetiics on a camping trip frequently 
are so ravenous they will tolerate any- 
thing. By you can’t generally rely on 
undisc; mir 


lating acceptance. “Come 


and get it!” can be the most welcome 
sound on earth or it can make you wish 


you were back home at the neighborhood 


delicatessen. However, the open country 


breeds robust appetites and the vast out- 


doors itself is the cook’s ally. 


What to Take 


If all the ingredients are carried on 
your back, meals cannot be elaborate. 
Yet there is added satisfaction in chow 
one has packed across mountain ridges 
and through narrow gorges. 

Lyle F. Watts, a lean woodsman who 
is chief of the U. S. Forest Service, sug- 
gests these staples as the minimum list 


for three adults in the outdoors for four- 


teen days: 
a ne 18 Ibs. 
a eee 22% lbs. 
Ck 5s ek ce x 3 Ibs. 
BAKING POWDER 1 Ib. 
WS Bh 0 an 1 Ib. 
CUNPEE... 6. 6 os 41% lbs. 
ee Oe. wre 6 Ibs. 
om... é:. ss 6 Ibs. 
Cnr egiek .....6 5% "5 Ibs. 
DRIED FRUITS . . . . 9 Ibs. 
AN a OS 7% lbs 
DEHYDRATED souP . . 41% lbs. 
DRIED VEGETABLES . . 3_ Ibs. 
DRIED POTATOES . . . 3_ Ibs. 
POWDERED EGGS... 3. cans 
Bete. wre eA 6 Ibs. 
CONDENSED MILK. . . 12. cans 
SALT AND PEPPER 

These supplies, weighing approxi- 


mately 110 pounds, easily can be divided 
among three packs and still leave space 
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THEY COME TO GRAY FOR 
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Shepherd 
Custom-built 
Runabout 


‘ 
Gray’s experience in building record-breaking racing engines has 
been invaluable in the design and production of commercial engines. 
For up above 3200 rpm is where you get that extra power that a fast 
boat needs to show its best. That’s why you find Gray Phantom Series 
and Fireball Series engines standard or optional equipment in the 
new fast boats. 


Set yourself behind the wheel of one of the sleek, new Gray-powered 
speedboats and get ready for surprises. First you'll thrill to the new 
speeds, then you'll realize that this high power at your command 
has velvety smoothness. That's one of the most pleasing things about 
a high speed engine: it has to be a smooth engine to be capable of 
turning up fast. 


e NEW CONSTRUCTION 
e NEW FAST DESIGNS 
NEW MATERIALS 


all for top 
erformance 
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ACCURATE TIMING 
» WITHOUT WINDING 


Player or spectator — 

your arm's natural 

motion during normal 
daily activity keeps your Mido fully wound. 
Note in the mechanism sketch the motion of the 
hammer pendulum which swings gently to and 
fro with every movement of your arm. 

Midos are 100% waterproof, shock-resistant, 
anti-magnetic—3 more reasons why they stay 
accurate throughout the years. Sold and serviced 
in 65 countries. All have 17 jewel movements. 
Priced from $42.50 up. (Federal Tax included). 


Write for illustrated booklet P96 and name of nearest dealer, Mido Watch 
Company of America, inc., 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. . 
410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 


+ + In Canada, 


LTIFORT - 


Spractomatc - 





for bedding, utensils and other equip- 
ment. A man can carry fifty or sixty 
pounds on the trail, a woman about half 
that much, depending on her strength 
and Girl Scout training. 

Efficient use of the space in a knapsack 
is a first requisite. Nothing is better to 
top off a supper of rainbow trout or 
elk stew than canned fruits. But 
canned peaches are 86 per cent water. 
Why not take along dried apples, prunes 
or apricots? Cook these fruits in water, 
let them cool in a pail in the creek or 
spring, and you have a top-notch dessert. 

Onions and carrots can be tucked into 
odd corners. Bottles of catsup and vin- 
egar—which add tang to many dishes— 
can be rolled in a pair of socks. Split peas 
or lentils pack easily and, tossed into a 
pot of water, make rich, savory soups 
which stick to the ribs. You'll be blessed 
for producing a few bars of maple sugar 
along with the hot cakes. And hardtack, 
salted nuts, American cheese, raisins and 
chocolate bars are ideal lunch foods to 
stuff in a pocket or musette bag. Experi- 
enced campers cook only two meals— 
breakfast and supper. Lunch, munched 
out of one’s bulging hip pocket, lets day- 
light serve the eater longer. 


Nature’s Bounty 


Wherever you can, use the bounty 
which Nature provides—native fish and 
game, wild berries and such stray vege- 
tables as scurvy grass and miner’s lettuce. 
Last fall some of us poked upstream into 
Hell’s Canyon of the Snake River, deep- 
est chasm on the North American conti- 
nent. For our first supper we had brought 
five thick sirloin steaks. One of us saw a 
sturgeon break water below a dark crag. 
We put out lines and waited patiently. 
After three hours a sturgeon was landed. 
The juicy beefsteaks were forgotten as we 
basted our prey. Part of the savor of 
an outdoor meal may be the fact you 
have captured it yourself. 

A fisherman’s idea of breakfast is trout. 


Although there are variations in cookj 
trout, the one inflexible rule is that th. 
fish must remain a fish. For if the cook 
shrinks the fish, he also at the same time 
disfigures the fisherman’s pride. 


Tricks With Trout 


Glen H. Taylor, U. S. Senator frog, 
Idaho, who was raised at Kooskia on the 
banks of the Clearwater River, recom. 
mends filling a pan with enough smoking. 
hot bacon grease to float the fish. }; 
should be at least half an inch deep. 
Then, says the senator, remove the scales 
and gills, wipe the fish with a cloth 
lightly dampened with vinegar, roll it jn 
flour or corn meal, and slip it into the 
pan. Fry until richly brown. To avoid 
puncturing the brown crust and releasing 
the savory juices, Taylor warns: “Tym 
the fish from the bottom.” 

For the evening meal, with more time 
available, a different method is suggested 
by another native Westerner, Justice 
William O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court. Here is his formula: 


Get a smooth, flat rock about 
two or three feet in diameter. 
Prop it at an angle of about 45°, 
Build a large campfire against the 
upper face of-the rock and feed 
the fire until the rock is very hot. 
Then rake the fire a foot or so from 
the face of the rock and keep it 
going. Do not grease the rock. 

Salt and pepper the trout. Roll 
them in flour. Place the whole 
trout on the heated face of the 
rock. Do not turn. The heat in 
the rock will cook the underside of 
the fish and the campfire will cook 
the topside. Serve when the trout 
are a deep brown, 


Frontier mulligan is the most tradi- 
tional yet flexible of outdoor dishes. “If 
you have unexpected guests just add more 
water—it’s that simple,” says Jack Hor- 
ton, veteran Oregon forester. 


Cut the meat into chunks not 
thicker than one inch. (You can 


After soaking, fish are smoked over a slow fire 
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bout 
eter. 
45°. 
t the 
feed 
hot. 
from 
=p it use venison, mountain sheep, beef, 
-ock. buffalo, rabbit, duck, pheasant or 
Roll any other meat at all.) Put pieces 
hole of meat into a deep pot, cover 
’ the completely with cold water and 
at in let meat simmer one hour. 
de of Now add potatoes, onions, car- 
cook rots, stewed tomatoes or anything 
trout else that looks good. 

Salt liberally. Then let the stew 

simmer until the potatoes are ten- 

st tradi- der. Be sure to keep plenty of 
. wn water in the pot all the time. 
ishes. “If ; d 

Take a tin cup and dip up soup 
add more for the first course. Dig deeper in 
ack Hor- the stewpot for the main course. 

Boiling is a stand-by method of cooking 

$ not n the woods. Cereals and stews are 
1 can 


toiled. Often, oily fish such as Chinook 
almon retains more flavor by boiling. 
However, the boiling point of water at sea 
levebis 212° Fahrenheit; 11,000 feet high, 
it@fops to about 192 degrees. So longer 
tailing is necessary in the mountains to 
fin the required cooking. 


The Secret of a Fire 


Never try to overcome the deficit in 
iat by building a campfire that imperils 
titforest and smokes you out of range. 
Ti€actual cooking is done over the coals, 
whoever leaping flames. One secret is to 
_ rock usually being handiest. 
cooking utensils should include 
alifge frying pan and a small one, two 
= kettles with lids, Dutch oven 
(a ® pot with lid), coffeepot, measur- 
iftup, flour sifter, can opener and two 
Bic per person in addition to 
Gand eating implements. Don’t stint 
@ this gear. Remember the Stephen 
Leacock characters who starved to death 
inthe presence of fifty cases of canned 
med beef and bottled beer because 
they had no can opener? 
Tablespoons are better than teaspoons. 
Don’t forget pliers and baling wire, for 
wiipenc ing kettles over the fire. A double 


Stew-makers Gabrielson and Mansfield can keep it hot overnight 


boiler keeps the tenderfoot from scorch- 
ing oatmeal and rice, which burn easily 
over an open fire. 

A large can split in half lengthwise 
makes a temporary oven. A piece of 
green spruce or hickory can serve as a 
spit to brown a duck or pheasant over 
hot coals. 

“‘Sheepherder potatoes” are the stand- 
ard spuds in western America’s wide open 
spaces. Frontiersmen Jim Bridger and 
Kit Carson cooked potatoes “sheep- 
herder” style, and so do men who arrive 
for a two weeks’ outing in four-engined 
air transports. Here’s how: 


Fry five or six slices of bacon. 
When well browned, fill the fry- 
ing pan with sliced raw potatoes 
and sliced onions. Salt and pep- 
per to taste. Cover with cold 
water. Put a lid on the pan; cook 
slowly until done. Do not stir. 


Part of the legerdemain of camping is 
to make the evening fire take care of as 
many other meals as possible. Oatmeal 
cooked the night before requires only 
warming-over at breakfast. Biscuits can 
be baked in the evening and heated up if 
a quick breakfast is essential; and, with 
cheese, they make a speedy pocket lunch. 


Backwoods Biscuits 


There are as many recipes for back- 
woods biscuits as there are white-tailed 
deer in the Alleghenies. Walter S. Good- 
land, the Governor of Wisconsin, first 
tried out his formula in the forests along 
Lake Superior half a century ago. 


1 quart flour 
2 heaping tablespoons of 
baking powder 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
3 heaping tablespoons butter or 
lard 
1 six-ounce can evaporated milk 
\% pint water 
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govt RANCH CLOTHES 





As Western as the Setting Sun 


There’s a new “brand” of outdoor clothes, FROMTEX 
WESTERNS, as colorful as a rainbow on parade. Made down 


Dallas way, with a Westerner’s true flair for zest and excite- 





ment. Tailored of the finest 100 per cent virgin wool fabrics 
in vivid shades, accented by amazing embroidered designs. 
At Dude Ranches — and in all the great outdoors — the clothes 


that stand for America at play are FROWTEX WESTERNS 


PHOTOGRAPHED... 
bolero. . . $20.00 skirt. . . . $37.50 
shirt. . . . $60.00 trousers. . $50.00 


Other Frontex Westerns retail from 17.50 to 60.00. 


Available in solid shades or with contrasting 









color combinations. Sold in many leading stores. 







JOSKE’S San Antonio * 
BULLOCK’S Los Angeles ¢ 


MANDEL BROS., Chicago 
IRBY-THOMPSON, Dallas 


FRONTEX COMPANY © 1713 YOUNG STREET © DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Irby Thompson, Inc. 
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The Wheary “Colonel” and “Little Colonel” 
in rich, supple leathers, superbly styled and 
crafted, are among the most treasured 
possessions in many of the nation’s most 
gracious homes... faithful traveling com- 
panions of men who are satisfied only with 
the better things in life. 


WHEARY, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 





WHEARY — ‘THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE‘ 





Mix well and drop biscuits, 
using large spoon or lid of baking- 
powder can, into preheated and 
greased Dutch oven set in hot 
ashes. Cover lid with hot coals. 


Smells are an important part of camp 
cookery. While the bacon sizzles in the 
pan, its tempting odor mingles with the 
spicy scent of balsam trees. The coffee 
bubbling in the pot sends off its pungent 
aroma. Perhaps a near-by lake or creek 
gives off the cool, clear smell of moun- 
tain water. Sleepy indeed the ‘camper 
who cannot be routed from his sack by 
such redolence! 


Long-Distance Cooking 


On the trail you will have no refriger- 
ator, but you can devise a substitute. A 
mountain-spawned creek or spring will 
chill your butter and fruit to perfection. 
What about a warming closet in the 
wilderness? You can cook a mulligan 
one evening and come back to a deserted 
camp forty-eight hours later to lift the 
top off the steaming stewpot. Let Mon- 
tana’s Congressman Mike Mansfield, who 
learned the trick as a U. S. firewarden in 
the Rockies, tell you how to do it: 


Dig a pit about two feet deep, 
two feet wide and four feet long. 
Build a fire in it, preferably of 
hardwood. Keep up the fire until 
you have a bed of coals eight 
inches or more in depth. Prepare 
your stew in the pot as usual. 

When it is about half cooked, 
wrap all the ingredients rather 
loosely in heavy brown paper. 
Make sure there are several layers 
of paper around the food and no 
room for leakage. Take a couple 
of strips of burlap—two grain 
sacks split open will do. Wet the 
sacks thoroughly, so the burlap 
won’t burn. Wrap them around 
the package of stew. 

Place the parcel in the pit and 
bury it in the bed of hot coals. 
Fill the hole with dirt. 


When you break camp you want to be 
able to take as much prepared food as 








possible with you. It saves work at the 
next bivouac. Inspector H. H. Cronk. 
hite, commanding the Whitehorse de. 
tachment of the Canadian Mounties, 
says that baked beans, frozen in a loaf 
and chopped off as needed, are a> ideal 
winter food on long patrols. |ra N. 
Gabrielson, director of the U. ‘. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, recommends smok. 
ing fish and curing deer and antelope 
as the best means of preserving the bounty 
provided by the wilderness. 

Fish should be soaked overnig!t in a 
solution of water, salt and sugar. For 
five pounds of fish or meat use two quarts 
of water, three level tablespoons of 
salt and one of sugar. Thesmoking should 
take place above a slow fire; the process 
should continue until the fish take ona 
rich brown color and are moderately dry, 
In making jerky, the meat should be cut 
into strips approximately one inch thick, 
and venison or elk’ should be soaked in 
brine about ten hours. Never use ever. 
green for smoking meat or fish. 


No Spoiled Coffee! 


An old-timer in the Nevada gold 
fields told Mark Twain he would stand 
for anything spoiled over the campfire 
except the coffee. That called for shootin’, 
An old-fashioned coffeepot is the best 
utensil. Put in as many cups of cold water 
as you want to serve, plus one for the pot. 
Put in one heaping tablespoon of coffee for 
each cup of water, also plus one for the pot. 

Do not mix the coffee with the water; 
let it float on top. Plant the pot over the 
hottest coals in the fire. When the water 
boils violently enough to mix thoroughly 
with the floating coffee, take the pot off 
the fire, add a dash of cold water. Allow 
extra time for boiling at high elevations. 
Add a pinch of salt. The brew is ready 

“If the coffee will float an iron spoon 
with ease,” says Newton Drury, director 
of the U. S. National Park Service, “it is 
just right. You can bet your hobnails it 
will hit the spot.” ® 
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Fish fries best in half an inch of bacon fat 
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vE You ever noticed that a magazine 
icle rarely gets away from an author’s 
without a mention of at least one 
‘known person? . Of course, it’s be- 
use those celebrities are extremely ver- 
tile. 
The big shots below, culled from the 
icles in this issue, are each known to 
in his own field, but each also has 
connection with a form of transpor- 
tion—foot, wheel, or just complimen- 


Some of them aren’t around any 
, but we bet you’ll know most of 
If not, turn the page upside down 
read the roster. 
Five out of eight is a good score. 


. What famous New Yorker likes to 
chase fire engines? 


A renowned orchestra leader owns a 
speedboat named Tempo IV, and has 
a penchant for racing it himself. 


HAVE YOU MET.....2 


Here are some of the celebrities you have met by 
mention in this issue. How many can you recall? 


BY JOAN H. HUNTER 


3. This ancient philosopher walked 


around with a lantern in his hand, 
searching for truth. 


. One of our early American statesmen 


was the first known advocate of the 
Pan-American Highway. 


. An American author immortalized the 


whaling industry by writing a book 
that is still a best seller. 


. This contemporary author wrote a 


best seller in which a priest travels by 
oxcart to Colorado, later becomes 
Archbishop of Santa Fe. 


. This gentleman from Utah is one of 


America’s top legislative authorities 
over the roads you travel. 


. Gospel teachings and apple trees were 


left in his wake by this beneficent 
vegetarian ambulatorian. 
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Y 
E€NGER-KRESS 


Two hinged trans. 
parent envelopes for 
four photos or passes. 


Removable card case 
holds your identification, 
credentials, miscellany. 


Deftly fashioned . . . smartly handsome... 
hand-crafted ... stitchless ... with the useful 
features men want. In superb Goatskin, rich 
brown or black $6; in luxurious hazel Pigskin 
$7.50... plus tax... Good dealers have it. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
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NEW 1946 GRUMMAN 
WIDGEON AMPHIBIAN 


Executives and sportsmen who fly will wel- 
come the noteworthy engineering advance- 
ments now incorporated in the famous 


Grumman Widgeon Amphibian. 


The new Widgeon, for example, possesses 
a deeper Bow Section providing for better 
water handling and increased stability. Its 
newly-designed hull bottom, too, is 
equipped with Step Vents, latest U. S. Navy 
innovation for flying boats, that aerate the 
afterbody and buoy the ship on an air cush- 





SHORT TAKE-OFFS ...SMOOTH LANDINGS 


ion for short take-offs, smooth landings. 
The net result is materially to extend the 
Widgeon’ S water performance and range 
of service. Its enhanced ability to alight 
upon and depart from even the smaller 
lakes and more limited water areas is truly 
outstanding. 


Available for immediate delivery. 
For complete information write Sales Department. 





SMMUNE 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 











Travelers’ Tales 


A SELECTION OF CHOICE YARNS 
FROM ALL THE WORLD 

































4 #8. MARTIN, of New York City, sends his 
=a favorite tale concerning the great Amer- 
ican golf player, Walter Hagen. It was 
“when Hagen visited Britain in 1920. No 
one thought much of Hagen’s chances in 
the British championship that year, but 
Martin accompanied him anyway to 
Vwrite an account of the event for a news- 
Mpaper syndicate. Few people knew Hagen 
as he strolled about the famous old St. 
And: in Scotland, comparing it to 
nerican courses. 

) Near the Royal and Ancient Club 
here is a miniature course where golfers 
gat! er in the evenings to practice pitch- 
and putting. Hagen and Martin 
i= splayed a round there just for fun and then 

it down on a bench to watch the others. 
fesently along came a man and a 
y—evidently a father teaching his son 
gme of the points of the game. Hagen 
g r ched them for a moment, then asked: 
What kind of a game is this?” 

) “It’s golf,” answered the Scot, “and a 
bonnie game it is, m’lad.” 

“Well, if all you have to do is hit that 
little ball, I think I could play it,” said 
Hagen. 

“Aye, hae a go at it, if you think it so 
easy.” 

Hagen took the club and intentionally 
made a sorry mess of the attempt. Then 
the Scot showed him how to hold the club 
and hit the ball, remarking afterward he 
thought Walter could eventually make a 
good player. 

The next afternoon a large audience 
stood around the eighteenth hole at St. 
Andrews to see the finish of a match 
between four prominent professionals. 
Hagen was the last to play. He sent his 
ball on a straight line to the pin. It 
stopped less than a foot short of the cup. 
It was the best shot of all and everyone 
seemed surprised that the American, Wal- 
ter Hagen, had made it. 

The little Scotsman could hardly re- 
strain himself when he recognized Hagen 
playing in such company. 

“Now what do you think of that?” he 
asked, rushing onto the green toget a bet- 
ter look at Hagen. “That’s him! It’s the 
— chap I taught to play golf last 


Samoan Wanderlust 


DURING THE WAR, Robert Ellison of Los 
Angeles was aboard a freighter which for 
‘wo weeks was anchored at Pago Pago in 
the Samoan Islands. “Quite a number of 
ships were there at the time,” he says, 

and the discharging of our load of lum- 





















































Showing Hagen how... Lazy man... Canyon mule 
... Virgin Islands dunker ... Back to Bali... 


ber had been delayed. Finally, the 
barefooted Samoan longshoremen came 
aboard, their colored sheetlike lava-lavas 
flapping loosely about their legs, and be- 
gan to work our cargo. That is, they 
began after a fashion. For Samoans are 
easygoing people, and if the bosses were not 
alert they found the workers curled up 
asleep, or in groups shooting craps. 

“These dice games were the biggest I 
have ever witnessed. All the natives had 
thick rolls of well-worn bills tied with 
string and tucked at the waists of their 
lava-lavas. They had saved all their earn- 
ings for the simple reason that there was 
nothing to buy on the island. The war 
had put most of the traders out of busi- 
ness, and since the natives paid no rent 
and most of their food was free, they had 
accumulated small fortunes by unloading 
cargo. 

“Aside from craps, the only drain on 
their cash was purchases from the ship’s 
crew. They tried to buy any item of cloth- 
ing, but their eagerness for suitcases was 
amazing. Fifteen dollars for an old card- 
board suitcase was a standard price. Why 
were they so eager to obtain luggage? 
What would they use it for? Out of 
curiosity, I asked one of them about it. 

** After the war,’ he replied, ‘we are all 
going on a big holiday to San Francisco!’” 


Pig Food 


ONCE AN AMERICAN SOLDIER tried to change 
the eating habits of Central France. It 
happened after V-E Day while he was on 





leave at a small village near Villefranche- 
sur-Sa6ne, north of Lyon. The food at the 
small country hotel lacked variety and 
quantity. Day after day the guests ate 
string beans and pork from pigs raised on 
the hotel farm. The soldier started for- 
aging for additions to the menu. 

Near the hotel was a big cornfield, the 
stalks bent low under the weight of roast- 
ing ears. The soldier slung his musette bag 
over his shoulder and took a walk. He 
found the corn was just right for eating on 
the cob, and he came back with a big 
supply. He even told the chef how to pre- 
pare the dish. 

When a steaming platter of corn was 
served at dinner, the soldier produced a 
can of butter, and, after inviting the 
other guests to try it, happily nibbled 
away. The others took ears and started, 










j. alle conditions are steadily 
growing worse. Should your home become 
uninhabitable because of fire, where would 
you go? Few, if any, houses are available, and 
hotels are usually filled to capacity. You can 
do much to preserve your home. Do not allow 
rubbish to accumulate. Many fires are caused 
by defective wiring or overloaded circuits. It 
will pay dividends to have the electrical wir- 
ing in your home checked by an expert elec- 


trician. Practice fire prevention at all times.. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
x k * 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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| SADDLE LEATHERS BY 


PARIS 


Streamline Your Waistline 


Originated by “Paris”*—these smart moulded belts are the ultimate 
in fine craftsmanship. Made of selected, bark-tanned saddle leather— 
these new “Paris” styles, of one-piece solid cowhide, are truly lifetime 
belts—will improve with age—take on those rich mellow tones, that 
high luster found only in the best of leathers. Available in popular 

shades of Brown and Tan—at fine stores everywhere, $2.50. 


Other smart “Paris” Belts of fine leather —$1.50 to $10. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.—A product of A. Stein & Co.—Chicago « New York « Los Angeles 





but one by one put them down and went 
back to pork and string beans. 

When he had finished, the soldier asked 
the dubious chef to try the corn. The chef 
smeared butter on an ear and took a few 
bites. Then he dropped it and summed up 
what all the guests had been too polite to 
say, with the exclamation: “Pig food!” 


Shrewd Mule 


““My MOST interesting traveling companion 
was a cunning mule named Elsie,” writes 
Richard Dawson. “She carried me down 
the trail from the rim of Grand Canyon 
to the bottom and back. Elsie kept place 
in a procession of about twenty mules 
and riders. Some of her kin hesitated 
during the descent, and received a sound 


hiding from their riders. But I decided 
to show Elsie how much I appreciated 
her aid, and from time to time broke 
off and discarded sections of my switch. 
I told Elsie she was a good mule and I 
wasn’t going to beat her because she, of 
all the breed, was a noble creature who 
understood the language of kindness. — 
“Finally I tossed the last section of the 
switch over the yawning gorge. Elsie 
thereupon stopped dead in her tracks and 
the longest delay of the morning ensued. 
“TI wasn’t able to get another switch 
until I reached the canyon floor—and 
reached it without much co-operation from 
Elsie. On the return trip I brandished 
a huge club with both hands, but didn’t 
use it. Its presence kept Elsie moving. 
“Elsie, as I said, was cunning.” 


How to Hiss a Waiter 


JESSICA WELLNER, Of Buffalo, New York, is 
one of those unfortunates who cannot 
bear to be mistaken for a tourist. She ran 
into difficulties in Mexico, and writes: 

‘When a Mexican wants a waiter he 
hisses for him or claps his hands like 
Henry the Eighth calling for another 
joint. There have been many times in my 
life when I have wanted to hiss at waiters, 
and I had a fine time in Mexico, though 
it seemed a shame to waste the pent-up 
hisses of years on the superb service of 
Mexican restaurants. I discovered it is as 
difficult to hiss when one is pleased as it is 
to smile and frown at the same time. It 
was some time before I achieved a proper 
hiss and I learned how in a rather odd 
manner. An acquaintance, Sefior Llano, 
asked me to dinner and I accepted, elated 
over the prospect of having real Mexican 
food. My high spirits diminished some- 
what when he asked if I'd ever eaten 
the ‘small sautéed cactus worms.’ 

***T don’t think so,’ I said. 

“‘Sefior Llano said he knew a restau- 
rant which specialized in this dish, al- 
though most foreigners didn’t care for it. 
‘My dear sefior,’ I said, ‘I am not as other 
foreigners. When I live in another coun- 
try I want to know that country. If they 
eat cactus worms, I will eat cactus worms.’ 

“T had two whole days in which to 
anticipate my thrilling dinner and as the 
evening approached, I began to get oddly 
upset. When Sefior Llano arrived we went 
immediately to the restaurant. A magnifi- 


cent waiter brought menus and as my 
escort discussed the meal with him, my 
stomach churned at every unfamiliar 
word. (To this day I cannot recall the 
name of the sautéed worms—a psycho. 
logical memory block, no doubt.) 
“When the waiter left, Sefior Llano 
said very solicitously, ‘I’m afraid you'r 
going to be awfully disappointed. . . *] 
held my breath. . . . “We came at a bad 
time. They do not have the small worms’ 
“T let out a long, hissing sigh of relief 
A waiter came running at once. Now 
when I am in a Mexican restaurant and 
wish to hiss properly for a waiter, I think of 
the sautéed worms and give vent to a fine 
sigh of relief. It does not have the authen. 
ticity of the first fine hiss, but it works,” 


No Packages 


WHEN CAROL CALLAHAN MITCHELL, of Cin. 
cinnati, vacationed in the rugged hill 
country of South Carolina, natives told 
her their story of a strong-minded moun- 
taineer descendant of Abraham Lincolp, 
The incident occurred when the telephone 
company asked for a right-of-way to run 
wires across his land. The mountaineer 
refused. He had no need of a telephone, 

To go around his property would mean 
cutting through a mountain of solid rock, 
so the company representative used every 
means of persuasion. At last he used an 
emotional appeal. When he pictured sick 
and dying hill folk being saved by a tele 
phone call to the doctor, he struck at 
sponsive chord. 

“Wal, seein’s you put it that way, and 
seein’s it might help the womenfolk when, 
us men’s away, all right,” the mountaif- 
eer conceded. “But mind!” He shook his 
fist. “If I ever catch you sending any 
packages I didn’t order over my land 
Pu—YPll yank the whole thing down? 


No Wasted Words 


THERE ARE numerous stories of laconic 
folk withholding unasked though pert- 


nent information. Kitte Turmell telb 
such a story concerning an Americat 
foreman in charge of operations at 4 
mine in central Mexico, fifty miles from 
the nearest railroad. In order to expeditt 
shipment of ore, the foreman arranged 
for a freight car to be at a certain position 
on the rail line at an appointed time. 
The foreman and his Mexican work 
men loaded the mine truck with ore and 
drove to the junction. Train met truck 0 
schedule. After instructing the workmen, 
the foreman went on by handcar to shop 


in the near town. When he returned @ 


locomotive, truck and workmen had vat 
ished. If he piloted the handcar back ® 
town, he knew he would have to wait das 
for transportation. So he hiked the fi 
miles to the mine and on arrival explode 
with indignation. Pedro, spokesman for 
the workmen, explained: “The car v® 
loaded in half the time you said, sefior. W 
took a siesta until the railroad man ca" 
us lazy and ordered us back to the mune 

“But why didn’t you tell him you w%™ 
waiting for me?” 

“That, sefior, he did not ask.” ® 
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dishes just right, and also takes time to 


Hort. . . a conductor who shares the lore of 















spirit and service that contribute to your con- 
‘atment on Milwaukee Road trains. 

If you enjoy beautiful scenery, why you’re 
headed right into it on Milwaukee routes west 


nd northwest. You see—from ground level— 


sk.” ® 


HE MIntwaukKEE Roap 


Oniy railroad all the way between Chicago and the Pacific north coast 


*There’s that 
Sleepin’ Giant” 








woodland lakes and mountain streams, great 
cities and cattle towns. The miles you travel 
are a running story of America. 

A ticket on one of the big orange colored 
trains of the Milwaukee is a guarantee of 
happy traveling. See your nearest Milwaukee 
Road ticket agent today for friendly counsel 


about that vacation trip west, or write to 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, The 
Milwaukee Road, 710 Union 





Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 














The cheer that made The Milwaukee famous 


VACATIONLANDS 
Resorts nearby Chicago 


Northwoods of Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan and Minnesota 


Black Hills of South Dakota 
Yellowstone and Montana Dude Ranches 
Spokane’s lakes and “Inland Empire”’ 


Washington’s Mt. Rainier, Olympic 
Peninsula and the Puget Sound country 


HIAWATHAS AND 
OLYMPIAN SERVICE 


Chicago ¢ Milwaukee « Northern Wiscon- 
sin ¢ St. Paul « Minneapolis « Omaha 
Sioux City « Sioux Falls « Yellowstone 
Butte « Spokane « Seattle *« Tacoma. 
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* Come le 
WEST 
VIRGINIA 


UTUMN ig a top season in 

West Virginia's calendar 
—the mountains a riot of color, 
the bright sun-filled days crisp 
and inspiring, the nights filled 
with stars and good-fellowship 
around a roaring open fire! 
You're lucky if you've saved 
your vacation for brilliant 
autumn in the mountains! Let 
us help you plan your fall trip. 
Write today for a free copy of 
“A Vacation Guide to West 
Virginia.” Address: West Vir- 
ginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, Room 4, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West 
Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S 
y?) 


For details and for an illustrated 
booklet describing West Virginia's 
State Parks write to the address 
above. NOTE: Watoga State 
Park will be set aside this fall 
in advance of regular deer season 
to permit a week of deer hunting 
with bow and arrow. No guns 
allowed! And no other hunting at 
any time in State Parks. 





UNUSUAL THINGS AND PLACES THAT 
HELP MAKE AN ITINERARY SPARKLE 


WHEN ALBERT NOVIT built a group of 
small cottages in Walterboro, South 
Carolina, he named the venture for his 
gentle Saint Bernard, Lady Lafayette. 
The dog died a year later and Novit 
bought a few miniature dogs for the lobby 
as a personal remembrance. He fre- 
quently elaborated on his loss to the 
guests, so several sent replicas of Saint 
Bernards. These were tagged with the 
names of the senders and put on display. 
Thus started an influx of dogs. 

Dogs of all types, breeds and pedi- 
grees—blown glass, carved wood, delicate 
porcelain and beaten metal began to 
crowd the local post office. Shelves were 
built around the lobby’s walls and some 
of the overflow installed in the mailboxes 
so that today rooms are designated as 
the “bulldog room” or the “wirehaired 
room” according to the canine presiding 
over the key in the box. 

There are few duplicates, since each 
donor strives for originality. The loss of 
Lady Lafayette made Albert Novit the 
keeper of more than 5500 facsimiles. 


Veiled Males 


1T 1s the custom of the nomadic Tuareg 
men of the central and western Sahara to 
wear veils day and night while their 
women go completely unveiled. Eating 
is a matter to be accomplished carefully, 
with cautious lifting of the veil while one 
hand is held modestly in front of the face. 
When any adjustment of the veil is neces- 
sary, it is common decency to retire from 
sight until all repairs are completed. 


Sudden Seasons 


ONE MINUTE you’re in the middle of Win- 
ter; cross the street and you’re in Summer. 
It happens at Boston’s busiest down- 
town intersection—where you can walk 
down Summer Street, and on crossing 
Washington Street, continue on Winter 
Street. You can also 
change from Milk to 
Water in the same 
way by crossing a 
square in Boston. 

Possibly the only 
street in the country 
named for a date is 
November 6 Street 
in Memphis. It com- 
memorates a city 
poll on the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, on 
November 6, 1936. 


Magic Cistern 


SAN CRISTOBAL CASTLE in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, once a fort strong enough to beat 
off British invaders, has a curious under- 
ground item. Beneath the castle is a cis- 
tern which formerly supplied San Juan’s 
water. Above this large reservoir was 
hung a picture of Saint Christopher. 
When one of the chaplains decided to 
remove the picture to a chapel, the cis- 
tern mysteriously dried up, despite the 
impassioned prayers of the populace. 
When finally the rains came and the cis- 
tern filled, Saint Christopher popped up 
again in his old place. Legend has it that 
no one dared remove his picture again. 


Peace at Pipestone 


ONE OF THE MOST famous Indian shrines 
is at Pipestone, Minnesota. Near by is 
an outcropping of soft, red rock around 
which the Indians wove a legend. They 
believed the rock was stained red by the 
blood of warring tribes and that the 
Great Spirit had appeared and ordered 
them to fight no more on that site. So, 
battle though they would in other places, 
they kept the peace at Pipestone. Indians 
still visit the spot to get the soft rock to 
use for making pipes—peace pipes. 


Call it Cottonwood! 


THE ALAMO, at San Antonio, Texas, is the 
shrine to heroes of the war of independ- 
ence from Mexico. High in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, Los Alamos has be- 
come famous as the site of atom-bomb 
activities. 

In the desert near Alamogordo, the 
first atomic bomb was dropped. There 
are seven post offices called Alamo, one 
Alamosa, three Alamedas, one Alamota 
and one Los Alamitos, in addition to hun- 
dreds of canyons, creeks, rivers and moun- 
tains bearing some form of this melodious 
Spanish name, which when properly writ- 

ten bears an accent 
mark over the first 
A and is pronounced 
AH-lah-mo. There 
seems to have been 
an old Spanish cus- 
tom of naming places 
Alamo, which merely 
means “cottonwood 
tree” or in some lo- 
calities, ‘‘aspen.”’ 
Thus Los Alamos is 
the aspens; Alamo- 
gordo is fat cotton- 
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wood; Los Alamitos, the little cotton- 
woods; Alamosa, many cottonwoods. 


Curbing the Dawgs 


PROBABLY the smallest incorporated town 
in the United States is Dellview, North 
Carolina. It has a population of eight 
persons and everybody in the town has 
the same surname—Dellinger. More- 
over, it really is not a town at all, but a 
big farm. It was incorporated as a town 
in 1925 when dogs from near-by farms 
started killing the Dellingers’ chickens. 
The county dog laws wére such that 
nothing could be done legally to stop the 
nocturnal raids. Davis P. Dellinger, a 
member of the state legislature, did not 
want to impose upon his neighbors stricter 





dog laws than they wanted, but as a 
chicken farmer he wanted relief. So he 
incorporated the farm as a town, and the 
Dellingers passed ordinances against dogs 
running at large and deputized them- 
selves to do something about it. 


Trail of Billy the Kid 


CONTROVERSY still rages in New Mexico as 
to whether Billy the Kid (William Bon- 
ney) was a mere cold-blooded killer or a 
rangeland Robin Hood. Whether you are 
impelled by admiration or curiosity, you 
can visit the grave of this cowboy outlaw 
a few steps from where he was slain by 
Sheriff Pat Garrett in 1881 at Fort Sum- 
ner. Also to be seen are the courthouse 
and jail from which he escaped by killing 
his keeper at Lincoln; Blazer’s Mill, 
scene of one of his gang’s battles at 
Mescalero; and even a museum devoted 
to Billy the Kid relics, at Las Cruces, all 
in New Mexico. 


Glacial Glory 


FORTY TIMES greater in water volume than 
Niagara, seven times wider, five times 
higher: Such a gigantic waterfall once 
existed when glaciers moving down the 
Okanogan Valley blocked the ancient 
Columbia River, dammed up the great 
flow and formed Nespelem Lake, the 
geological name for the great flow which 
extended hundreds of miles into Canada. 
The imprisoned water splashed over, 
forming a falls and slashing a deep gorge. 
The formation itself is a white silt in 
the Columbia Valley above the head 
of the Grand Coulee. Silt terraces loom 
about 1650 feet above sea level, descend- 
ing to 1570 feet near the site of the ini- 
tial Grand Coulee cataract. 

Today, from the Vista House in Dry 
Falls State Park, in Eastern Washington, 
tourists can see two of the five majestic 
horseshoe falls which once roared three 
miles wide over a sheer drop of 417 feet, a 
scenic glory of another age. ® 








Ancient minarets overlook 
a colorful market place in 
the picturesque Near East. 


Re-opening a door 
long closed Hee 


The doorway to three continents swings open again 


... for trade and commerce with the new world. 


American Export Lines steamers are moving steadily 
eastward, carrying the welcome cargoes ‘that these 


countries sorely need... and returning with valuable 


imports long denied us. 


Today eighteen fast, modern freighters are serving 
the world’s oldest trade routes—on schedules keyed 


to American needs. 


American Export Lines will provide luxury travel for 
those who want to discover for themselves the fas- 
cination of these exotic lands with three new ultra- 


modern liners expected in 1948. 


Senuing 
MEDITERRANEAN NORTH AFRICA 
BLACK SEA REDSEA INDIA 


CEYLON BURMA 





AMERICAN Export LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Tips to Travelers 


THEY CAN SAVE YOU TIME, 
MONEY OR EMBARRASSMENT 


How to avoid: Foot discomfort, misplacing 
; or losing luggage, street-vendor “gypping” 


YoU WANT to walk around the byways 
dastrange city without being annoyed 
bystreet urchins, vendors, and others who 
prey on tourists, buy a local newspaper 
and tuck it prominently under your arm. 
The paper will immediately brand you 
aa home towner, and allow you full 
freedom to gather local color at will. 


Pedal Pampering in Tropics 


ON VACATIONS in the tropics you may find 
va 
Nee 


-@=— 
USS 


your feet swelling after a busy 
dayolsight-seeing, so take along 
apair of soft, lightweight shoes 
or Sandals, a full size larger 
and wider than the shoes you 
uwually wear. Medicated soap 
and boric acid will also prove “4°. 
helpful in hot climates where foot 
discomfort is the most common plague. 


No Labor-Day Lag 


® You've been waiting until September 
to take a vacation at a resort hotel, don’t 
forget to check on the hotel’s closing date. 
Many resorts close immediately after 
Labor Day; others will be filled with cus- 
tomers who were unable to get accom- 
modations earlier in the season. The usual 
post-Labor-Day lag which formerly made 
it posible to get rooms without advance 
notice, is not expected to be as 

marked this year as it was dur- 

ing the years before the war. 


When You Ride—Walk 


ONA LONG TRAIN JOURNEY, get 
out'and walk briskly up and 
down the platform when there is a five or 
leMinute stop. More than anything else, 
hiswill help prevent fatigue and stiffness. 
Ifyou want elbow room in the Pull- 
man Washroom, remember to use it earlier 
or later than the crowd. For a long trip 
by day coach, take only one small bag 
“it you. Check other bags on your 
ncket; they will arrive safely and about as 
oR as you do. 


Has a Man for It 


MI OPENED a box of cigars bought 
aCuban street vender, I found that 
had been gypped. They were far below 

me Quality of the sample I had 

ny 


peti given. Although it was a 
: Matter I followed a 
pem@'$ Suggestion and told my 
to Sefiora Lopez in the 
Ourist Commission. She im- 
ely dialed a number ! 


u 
ind 


and spoke to someone in rapid Spanish. 

“The police think they know the man 
from the description you gave. If you 
don’t mind waiting . . .” 

“Not at all!’ I answered. “‘In fact, I'd 
like to hear more about what you do. Is 
it entirely concerned with getting people 
out of trouble?” 

“Oh, no. We have many services. 
Guides and taxi drivers come directly 
under us. When a tourist wants a guide, 

he should look for the badge 
we issue, and if he doesn’t think 
the guide is acting properly, he 
can demand to see credentials. 
If the guide doesn’t have them, 
the nearest policeman will take 
care of him. 
“Taxi drivers have different rates ac- 
cording to the type of car they have, their 
knowledge of English and other factors. 
The shabbier cabs have lower rates. If 
you should want a car for the entire time 
of your visit, we can arrange special 
terms with reliable drivers.” 

“Do you have offices all 6ver Cuba?” 
I asked. 

“We have an office in Miami at 
336 East Flagler Street, and repre- 
sentatives in Cuba’s principle towns. To 
anyone touring the island we give letters 

addressed to our representa- 
tives, who will assist in finding 
quarters and suggest places 
worth seeing. When the car-ferry 
service from Key West opens we 
have arranged for tourists to 
bring in their cars tax free for 
six months. We can furnish English-speak- 
ing drivers for those not familiar with 
Cuban traffic regulations. They will 
make the tour more pleasant, since 
few Cubans in the interior speak English. 
A wise tourist checks with us about 
customs regulations before buying any- 
thing. We also have a department for 
aiding writers, scientists, historians, 
and -musicians in finding materials. We 
put them in contact with people who can 
help them, and provide reference books.” 

At this point a policeman entered with 
an unhappy peddler. My money was re- 
funded and I madea mental note torecom- 
mend this excellent service to 
anyone who plans to visit Cuba. 

—C. M. Blackford 


The Pollen Problem 


HAY-FEVER VICTIMS planning 
late-summer vacations should 


ay 











ALLIGATOR Offers 
More Features! More Value! 


If you're planning a trip, plan on 
Alligator, too! It’s the most practical 
coat you could choose! For whatever 
the weather, you're prepared! Best of 
all... Alligator Rainwear offers you ex- 
clusive fabrics and processing ...custom- 
made for each other for utmost pro- 
tection. Choice of water repellent and 
waterproof styles. The Alligator Co., 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


because: ..IT'S SURE TO RAINI 





remember that ragweed, and goldenrod 
are most common in farming areas. The 
hay-fever sufferer will be safe at lake 
and seaside resorts, in high mountains 
or-on any type of cruise. He should 
avoid motoring through cultivated areas 
whenever possible. 


From Warmth to Coolth 


IF YOU'RE going South now, remember to 
take a warm coat for the trip home. In 
late September and early October cool 
weather is not uncommon and your sys- 
tem will not be prepared for the 


sudden change. 
For Back-Seat Drivers 


THE OLD GAME Of Beaver will serve 

to keep back-seat passengers from 

annoying the driver of the fam- 

ily car when the motor ride stretches 
too long. Players watch for men with 
beards, shouting “Beaver!” when one 
is seen. First player to find ten whisk- 
ered citizens is declared winner. To 
avoid confusion, give one player one side 
of the road, the second player the other. 
Easier to collect than beards are churches, 
white horses, or girls with their hats on. 


Lung Protectors 


IN MOST MOUNTAIN CiTIEs throughout Latin 
America you will see people walking 
along the streets at night holding 
handkerchiefs to their faces. It’s 
an ancient custom founded on 
the belief that night air is injuri- 
ous to the lungs. Breathing the 
air through a handkerchief is 
thought to warm it. Visitors re- 
port that though they are inclined to 
scoff at the practice at first, they 
finally try it and it makes them feel “a 
great deal more at home.” 


False Economy 


TOSSING COINS to clamoring boy divers is 
one of the diversions of a tropical cruise. 
Quite a bit of money goes overboard in 
Honolulu and the West Indian and South 
American ports—but the swimming lads 
dive expertly and rarely fail to come up 
with the coins in their mouths. 

Nickels and dimes are the 
coins most frequently tossed. 
The traveler who provides him- 
self with bright new copper 
cents before he sails, seldom 
tosses more than a few before 
he rues the day. 

When a boy retrieves a mere cent, he 
is likely to make a commotion when he 
comes to the surface, holding the coin 
aloft with one hand and his nose with 
the other. The general grimacing and 
chattering among all the boys that 
accompanies taking a dive for a copper 
so abashes the tosser that he quickly 
switches to bigger money. 


Fishing Permits 
IF YOU WANT to fish during your vacation, 
don’t forget to check on regulations with 
the game commission of the 
state you intend to visit. Ap- 
plication for licenses or permits 
should be made a few weeks in 
advance, unless you know there 
will be a town near by where 
the permits may be obtained. 


lt 


eat 
runt? 
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Many states do not require women and 
children to buy licenses. 


What, No Iceman? 


WHEN YOU'RE INVITED to play “Housy 
Housy” in Australia, don’t think you 
start choosing sisters and brothers as you 
did as a child. In the land down under, 
Housy Housy is the name for Bingo. 


Nothing Short of Slacks 


A GENTLE REMINDER to South-bound 

women is that while Mexicans tolerate 
slacks the way Grandmother 
tolerates a sun‘ tan, they are 
united in their complete disap- 
proval of shorts except when they 
are worn at a beach resort. 


For Softer Sitting 


DEPARTMENT STORES are now Carrying 
collapsible plastic pillows which can be 
inflated like balloons. Holes and cords 
make it easy to lace them together for 
rafts or water wings. When collapsed, the 
cushions fold and fit into a small space. 


The Well-Packed Shoe 


TO SAVE SPACE, fit small boxes containing 
jewelry, knickknacks, shaving or mani- 
curing equipment inside your shoes when 
packing. Other shoes may hold packaged 
socks or handkerchiefs. Neatly rolled 
belts will fit into shoes and even 
artificial flowers can be pro- 
tected from crushing if they are 
placed carefully inside the toe 
of a roomy walking shoe. 


Reducing Baggage Weight 


BEFORE PACKING for a plane trip, better 
check with your air line about baggage 
limits, since they vary from forty to fifty- 
six pounds. Some of your heavier objects, 
such as shoes, may be carried in the small 
bag which you are allowed to take with 
you in the cabin, and which is not counted 
as part of your baggage weight. If this 
doesn’t solve your problem, ship your ex- 
cess ahead of you a few days in advance. 


The Latin Mosquito 


WHEN PLANNING side excursions 
in South ‘America, remember 
that in most small towns it 
is impossible to buy a mos- 
x quito net. Take one along. It 
is always an essential. 
Nd 


Car Insurance 


BEFORE MOTORING to Canada or Mexico, 
better check with your insurance com- 
pany. Most U.S. auto insurance is void in 
foreign countries, and although you may 
get temporary coverage in neighboring 
countries it is more expensive. 


In Canadian Forests 


IN AN EFFORT to prevent forest fires, the 
Canadian government now requires non- 
resident sportsmen to obtain a forest 
travel permit, issued by local authorities, 
and to be accompanied bya licensed guide. 
Hunters should also report to the 
Forest Travel Registering Sta- 
tions while in forest areas. 


Transportation in Rio 


A SERVICEMAN climbed aboard 
a bus in Rio de Janeiro and 





Come on down to LOST VALLEY in Texas’ 


famous Hill Country. Enjoy the comforts of 
@ perfectly appointed modern hote! amid the 
fun and activities of a Texas ranch. 


LOST VALLEY offers ranch life at its best, 
40 golden palominos to ride. Real cowboy 
guides. Private swimming pools. Hunting. 
Fishing. Complete adult recreation and 
supervised playgrounds for children. 


LOST VALLEY’S famous cuisine includes | 


beef from its own prize herds, fresh vege- 
tables, milk and poultry from its own farms, 
Open the year ‘round. Accommodations ig 
main hotel building or deluxe private lodges, 


FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
WRITE: MIKE ROBINSON 
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) LOST VALLEY-BANDERA, TEXAS 
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PANAMA 


and shop for the ware 
of all nations 


You'll find exotic jades from 
the Far East... French perfumes 
.-.Indian silks...South American 
silver. Panama offers gay 
cafes, too, and sunny 
beaches. It’s a 
land of contrasts 

.-fich in the tra- 
dition of the past 

-. modern in its 

shops and hotels. 
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on and GAS-PUMP MAN! 

" ; He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
iaclades knows how dangerous it is‘for you to ° 
a vel drive your car...in werer weather... 
ape | with your dull old windshield wipers 
daestie that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
ledge, ME | 00 for you quickly a pair of keen new 
* lodges. HP ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 


and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 









After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
) remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS ... 
patented features...original equipment 
» on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
> tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner .. . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
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‘OSCAR’ 


TIRE INFLATOR 

Don’t be late! Don’t risk life or soil 
hands and clothes changing tires on high- 
Way. Most “flats” are caused by slow 
leaks and tiny punctures. OSCAR borrows 
“Qough air from any tire to the “flat” to 
“try you to your destination or nearest 

Stvice station. With OSCAR you're on the 
: road again in 2 minutes! 
Simple to use. Over 12 ft. long, 
complete in leatherette case. 


Amazingly useful gift for every 
motorist! At leading stores and 
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was handed something that resembled 
a poker chip with. the word “elite” 
written on it. Assuming it meant 
a free ride for men in uniform, he 
returned the chip, without paying a fare, 
when he reached his destination. This 
threw the driver and passengers into a 
panic. The chips given out when you en- 
ter buses in Rio indicate the zone in 
which your ride started. The amount of 
fare is determined by the number of zones 
traversed before your ride is finished. 

Best thing to da is to return the chip 
with the word “Quanto?”? whereupon the 
driver will tell you the amount of your 
fare. And don’t be confused by the uni- 
formed figure who walks through the bus 
clinking money—he is not a fare collector, 
but a change maker. 

Taxi fare in Rio is the meter reading 
plus fifty per cent; no more, no less. Dur- 
ing the morning and late-afternoon rush 
hours, when taxis carry the sign LoTAgAo, 
the fare is five cruzeiros, about a quarter, 
for any distance. 

' The simplest mode of transportation is 
by streetcar, although there are few lines 
in Rio. The charge is the Brazilian equiv- 
alent of a penny. For scenery, charm 
and fun take the ride from Largo de 
Carioca to Santa Tereza, one of Rio’s 
fascinating unpublicized old residential 
districts. The section is on a hill and seems 
to hang right over the center of town. 


Moose Tackle 


IN THE EVENT that you bag a moose or a 
deer on that first big-game hunt, you will 
need a good skinning knife, a hatchet, a 
block and tackle and about twenty feet of 
rope on which to string the carcass. A 
canvas cover to protect the game from 
rain or sun is also useful. 


Shopping in Mexico 


NO VISITOR to Mexico should forgo the ex- 
perience of trading with the Mexicans in 
their own native markets, Each town has 
its own specialties, painstakingly wrought 
by expert craftsmen and available at very 
reasonable prices. Here is a list of Mex- 
ican towns and the products for which 
they are celebrated: 

BasKETRY—Aguascalientes, Iguala, 
Mexico City, Oaxaca, Querétaro, Toluca. 

BLANKETS—O§Axaca, Texcoco, Toluca. 

Creramics—Guadalajara, Puebla, O4x- 
aca. 

HAND-wovEN Fasrics—Lagunilla 
Market, Mexico City, Oaxaca, Toluca. 

HAND-CARVED FurniTuURE—Guadala- 
jara, Mexico City, Zacatecas. 

HAND-BLOwN GLass—Guadalajara 
(bubble glass), Mexico City, Monterrey, 
Toluca, Zacatecas. 

HuaracHes—Cuernavaca, Taxco. 

HAND-TOOLED LEATHER—Pino Suarez 
Market, Mexico City. 

Jewetry—Mexico City, Odxaca, 
Puebla, Taxco. 

Lacquer Worxk—Uruapan. 

Onvx Ware—Puebla. 

Potrery—OaAxaca, Puebla, San Pedro, 
Tlaquepaque (Guadalajara), Tonala. 

Serapes—OaAxaca, Saltillo, Tlaxcala. 

Sm_ver—Pachuca, Taxco. 

Trre— Puebla. 

WROUGHT-IRON Spurs, Knives, HorseE- 
MEN’s AcCEssoRIES—Amozoc, Mexico 

















City, Puebla. ® 





You’re looking for trouble, if they are! 


SurRE, you’re making the old car do, till a new one comes along. So 
are truck and bus operators. But for safety’s sake, they keep brakes 
young .. . with Grey-Rock balanced brake linings. Follow their lead! 
Go to a Grey-Rock shop, where an experienced brake specialist is 
at your‘service. If he says your brakes need relining, believe him. He 
knows brakes. He uses Grey-Rock methods, and works to National 
Safety Council standards. He’ll use Grey -Rock balanced brake linings 
. . - for quick, quiet, smooth stops. The work he does may mean a 


life-and-death difference . . . for your car, yourself, and your family. 


Renew those old brakes! 
Go to a shop that relines with 


GreyRock 


BALANCED BRAKE LININGS 





Your dealer also has Grey-Rock quality fan belts to keep your engine cool 
Unirep States Aspestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Mannum, Pa. 
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MODERN CAMBODIAN DANCERS OUTSIDE THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF ANGKOR 


[0 ville and tyyppy —Mt lhe ard updo 


Our neighbor, the Orient — how well we understand it, know it, like it, 


can set the pattern of peace for years to come. Along with this need to visit 


and understand comes a great new fleet of American President liners 


to serve the Orient and link 14 countries around the world with America. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE ORIENT 


We are now operating speedy interim passenger ships 
as well as new fast cargo vessels to carry passengers 
and materials under the American flag across the 
Pacific and into the Orient. 

And in shipyards, men labor to complete 26 new 
American Presidents—including luxury liners offer- 
ing speed and comforts rarely seen in trans-Pacific 
travel. Air conditioning. All outside staterooms. 
Comfortable beds. Swimming pools for every class. 
So we urge—plan now for the Orient — the world’s 


supreme travel experience. And we put at your disposal 
the inherited experience of 75 years’ dependable 
trans-Pacific service. Ask your travel agent for 
details of rates, schedules, and stop-over privileges. 


Or write or call on us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York 20; 
177 State St., Boston 9; 716 Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.; }10 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3; 226 
Henry Bldg., Seattle; 510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14; 
311 California St., San Francisco 4 (Head Office). 


"Round the- World normal ports of call: New York « Boston * Havana + Cristobal » Balboa « Los Angeles « San Francisco 
Honolulu + Yokohama + Kobe « Shanghai « Hong Kong « Manila « Singapore « Penang « Colombo « Bombay « Suez 
Port Said e Alexandria « Naples * Genoa + Marseilles » (New York) 


YO 


LINES 
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BY MARGARET 


Chicago as Her Writers See It 


M. REYNOLDS 






HE BUILDERS of cities and factories, 
fago is a supply house. To the rural 
tion of America, the city is a vast 
store from which come tooth- 
tractors, thimbles, overalls and 
ure cookers. 
WChicago is a mail-order catalogue. To 
young men and women who flock 
from the Midwest, it is a wicked 
windy city, where fortunes and 
lations may be made or lost. 
go is a progressive city with art 
ates and fine universities; it is a 
er of parks, a breeder of gangsters, a 
of neat and peaceful suburbs. Three 
pn people ride its L-trains, brave its 
and grope through its fogs. Out of 
turmoil came the novel of social crit- 
and a new kind of realism found 
into our literature. 
lo see Chicago through its books, you 
m walk the streets of the South Side 
1 James T. Farrell’s hero, Studs Loni- 
fam; explore its vast social experiments 
Jane Addams’ Hull House; look back 
fits wheat and stockyard scandals 
ugh the pages of The Pit by Frank 
is and Upton Sinclair’: The Jungle. 
writings of Sherwood Anderson, 
Field, Ring Lardner, Theodore 
er and Robert Herrick are fond and 
iter reflections of Chicago. 


















































tr Running Backward 


THE CHICAGO, by Harry Hansen (Rine- 
hart’s River Series), is a rich, rambling 
account of the little river that runs back- 
ward or forward at the will of the Govern- 
ment. 


F ANGKOR 






Its story is necessarily that of Chicago. 
Called a channel, a creek, a sewer; 
spanned by half a hundred bridges; made 
heavy with freighters and debris; under- 
mined by tunnels, it is a sadly tortured 
river, Yet its staunch resistance to in- 
novations, its sheer cussedness, its very 
existence has endeared it to Chicagoans 
who like to picture the stream in its more 
respectable days when Marquette and 
Jolliet gazed around them at the rolling 
prairies and made camp on the Chicago’s 
















Men Who Built It 


MN GIANTs Gone (Whittlesey House), 
Emnest Poole introduces the mighty men 
Who built America’s second largest city. 
lam Ogden came to the “ugly 
” in 1835 to get rid of a rash 
, t his brother-in-law had made 

ig lots—$100,000 for a swamp! 
at auction a third of the land 
pt as much as the purchase price, 
bPped the auctioneer, opened a real- 
Office, stayed to build streets and 


plank roads on the soft swampland, had 
great gutters constructed to carry away 
the oozing water and prevent young la- 
dies from “‘sinking to their waists.”” Ogden 
laid the first railroad, became president 
of the Union Pacific, drove a gold spike 
when rails of East and West united. 

In 1836, Long John Wentworth walked 
into Chicago carrying his boots. Chicago 
sent him to Congress, where he won 
Federal aid to build the harbors and 
docks so important to the city’s survival. 
As mayor, Long John botght the first 
steam fire engine, raised the city ten feet 
above the mud. 

When Wentworth ordered the unruly 
citizens to move from the “Scarlet City” 
and they refused, he staged a dog fight 
outside the town. While the men were 
away (dog fights being exceedingly popu- 
lar), he simply burned the infamous place 
to the ground. 

The Prince of Wales, after royal treat- 
ment from Wentworth, said to him: 
“Mister Mayor, I’ve enjoyed my visit 
immensely and should like to return the 
favor.” 

John answered, “Oh, never mind, 
Prince. We treat everybé@y like this out 
West.” 

From Virginia, Cyrus McCormick 
came to Chicago with the model of a 
reaping machine and stayed to sell 
harvesters to the world. Potter Palmer 
came from New York to open a dry-goods 
store in partnership with Marshall Field 
and Levi Leiter. All three became im- 
portant to Chicago and Chicago gave 
them fortunes. 

P. D. Armour came to tuild a vast 
packing business; Carter Harrison to re- 
place the wooden sidewalks with stone 
and to win from Congress a canal to con- 
nect the Illinois and Mississippi rivers. 

From New York came George Morti- 
mer Pullman with a model of a sleeping 
car. He stayed to trample rivals under- 
foot until his cars carried passengers in 
every state in the union. 

Other men came to establish univer- 
sities and hospitals, to build museums 
and organize symphony orchestras. Chi- 
cago was coming of age. 


Towers and Tenements 


CHICAGO: A PORTRAIT, by Henry Justin 
Smith (Century), is a character sketch 
pleasantly mingling history and biog- 
raphy. Although written in 1931, it is still 
a popular member of the Chicago book- 
shelf. 

The author takes you to the West Side 
and its Czechs, Russians, Greeks, gypsies, 
Mexicans, Jews, Slavs, Italians and 
Arabs, who keep alive old and sometimes 






















































- How Feminine... 
How Utterly Flattering! 


Decorative beads, laced with goid& 
created by Natalie for dramatic contrast 
to autumn clothes, Wonderful 
with your basic black, brilliant 
green or softest neutrals... and new 
as the “Renaissance look” of this 
season’s smartest fashions, In ruby, 
turquoise, coral or emerald 
interspersed with gold 


‘ plated metal. 
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30” necklace. Around $5,00* 
Spiral bracelet. Around $2.00* 
Cluster earrings. Around $2.00* 
Button earrings. Around $1.00* 

Two-strand necklace. Around $2.00* 
Three-strand necklace (not shown), Around $3.00* 


*Plus 20°, Federal Tax. 
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Manufactured by the 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CO. 
OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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NELSON R. THOMAS AGENCY, INC. 
144 CAST FE TST, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


exotic cultures in their restaurants, shops 
and street markets. And on the North 
Side he shows you the streets of glittering 
movie houses, great apartment-house 
areas, the fabulous Gold Coast and the 
Lake Shore Drive. 

The Union Stockyards are presented 
here as a fascinating city of ranchers, 
packers, buyers, clerks, accountants and 
even chemists. The yards are a scientific 
city with their own streets, water system, 
daily paper, electric plant, schools and 
amusements. 

Universities, museums and the tower- 


Only the river is unchanging 


ing skyscrapers whose foundations rest on 
swamp mire are not slighted. And aston- 
ishing figures are given on Chicago’s pre- 
occupation with recreation. One fifth of 
the population plays golf on more than 
two hundred courses, mainly public. 
There are 175 miles of bridle paths, 
thirty miles of beach—to contrast with 
the statistics on gang murders. 


Meet the People 


THOUGH WRITTEN twenty-five years ago, 
Ben Hecht’s A Thousand and One After- 
noons in Chicago (available at most 
libraries) puts a revealing spotlight on the 
details of urban life. These short dia- 
logues, comedies, satires and vignettes 
of Chicago life have a universality that 
will be timely as long as wind sweeps the 
sidewalks or fog swallows up the sky- 
scrapers. In these pages, you will meet 
such lonely people as the shopgirl from 
Iowa buying a home-town paper, thrilled 
at the sight of the familiar and friendly 
newsprint. Chicago to her is the un- 
known, the fearful, unimaginable and 
cold city. 

Ben Hecht does a good job of proving 
that Chicago is, indeed, a small world— 
one of a thousand-and-one different 
people and moods. 

Edna Ferber called Chicago the most 
vital, unformed, fascinating, horrible, 
brutal, civilized and beautiful city in the 
world. To Carl Sandburg it was Hog 
Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and Freight Han- 
dier to the Nation. He saw it laughing 
“even as a fighter laughs who has never 
lost a battle.” 


To three million people in Chicago, 
it is the finest city on earth. You may 
not agree with them after reading these 
books, but you will know why they feel 
that way. 


New Holiday Books 


THE AMERICAN LEGEND, A Treasury of Our 
Country’s Yesterdays, selected by Robert 
and Dorothy Van Gelder (D. Appleton- 
Century), contains excerpts, short stories 
and three complete novels specifically 
calculated to enrich your enjoyment of 
the American scene. 


Mr. Van Gelder asserts in the intro- 
duction that one reason he and his wife 
enjoy touring the country is that they 
have read a great deal of fact and fiction 
about America and their minds are well 
stocked with impressions and people of 
the past. “Partly because of this we did 
not share the spatting boredom that some- 
times characterized the frank interchanges 
of fellow tourists that we were privileged 
to overhear. We decided that it might be 
a good idea to assemble a kind of reservoir 
of reading consisting of word pictures of 
American life that were sharp enough to 
stick in our minds and hardy enough to 
grow in our imagination and fine enough 
to be repeatedly enjoyed.” And they did it. 

The Great White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire (Doubleday), by the same Ernest 
Poole who wrote of Chicago, is the story 
of the loggers, teachers, preachers, doctors 
and politicians of New Hampshire’s birch 
and pine covered hills. With chapters on 
skiing, climbing, wild life, inns, village 
stores and mountain towns, this book will 
delight anyone who knows or wants to 
know the White Hills. 

No More A Stranger, by Anne B. 
Fisher (Stanford University Press), is not 
only an interesting novelized account of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s life in Southern 
California but an excellent picture of 
Monterey in the romantic days of Amer- 
ican settlement. 

Great Horse Stories, selected by Page 
Cooper (Doubleday), contains some good, 
some mediocre and a few classic tales in 
which the horse is hero. Drawings by 
Paul Brown enhance this book of good 
bedtime reading for the horse lover. ® 


Tri-State Industries 


AUBURN.INDIANA 


Central America 


Special Air Tour to Yucatan, Guatemala 
and El Salvador, leaving from Dallas in late 
October. Most ideal time of year. Con- 
ducted. For folders write FRED L. 
HASKETT TRAVEL SERVICE, 211 N. St. 
Paul St., Dallas 1, Texas. Liberty Bank 
Building. 


BETTER THAN EVER 
NEW 2,2 EDITION! 


WORLD'S GREATEST GUN BOOK! 


The One and Only Authoritative Guide to Amet 
ican and Foreign Rifles, Shotguns, Handguns 
Accessories. Illustrates and describes every pt 
American gun—plus: valuable information on wie 
models are now in production. 


NEW FEATURES BY 17 GUN AUTHORITIES: 
Complete article and 118 illustrations of W orld . 
II Military Small Arms and Cartridges; Best Gun 
Ducks; Shooting the Muzzle-Loader; Big Game 
.22 Rifles; Trap, Skeet and Upland Shotguns, fie 
many other articles. Never before a gun book 

it. Big (8}4” x 11”) size, 164 fact-filled pages, 25 com 
plete sections, 750 brilliant illustrations. 


oe 
ORDER NOW BY MAIL 


1 
8 Klein's Sporting Goods, 1 
§512L South Halsted, Chicago 7. es 
8 Send me_____copies of THE GUN DIGEST 6) 
§ $1.25 each, postpaid ($1.50 in Canada) Money "oe 

& Guarantee! Enclosed $ (Write youre! 
8 and address on separate sheet and attach.) 5« we 1 
8 funded with first order) for big Hunting-Fishsne Covent 4 

seeeueeeeeseeuaensese=-"" 
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Arrival Day in Honolulu 


DEAR SIR: 

In Honolulu I discovered that the ex- 
citement aroused by Arrival Day made 
the docking of a ship seem quite an event. 

“There she comes!” Far on the horizon, 
just rounding Diamond Head, appears 
the long graceful outline of the S.S. Lur- 
line.’ Sitting on the lawn of the Haleku- 
lani Hotel, I share the excitement of the 
passengers crowding along the starboard 
rail for a first glimpse of Honolulu. 

Three silver planes circle overhead, dip 
almost out of sight behind the yellow 
smokestacks, soar up into the sky again, 
bank-turn and repeat the performance. 

At Pier 10, lei sellers cluster around the 
docks calling attention to their wares in 
soft, musical Polynesian voices. Near by 
ae big wicker clothes baskets heaped 
with ‘freshly cut spicy carnations. 

The babel of excited voices diminishes 
when the Royal Hawaiian band starts 
playing “Aloha Oc.” The gangplank is 
down and a stream of passengers hurry 
forward. And then it is all over. Friends 
meet and disappear, taking with them the 
music and color and fragrance of another 
exciting Arrival Day. MARTHA ONG 

Cincinnati 
Monument to a Song 


DEAR SIR: 

Stopping at the side of Queen Elizabeth 
Way to look across the bay toward Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, we were impressed by a 
strange monument. We wonder if many 
people have seen it. It is a millstone set 
on edge in a block of granite. Imbeddéed 
in the stone is a bronze plaque with a 
maple leaf superimposed bearing the 
legend: “August, 
183%-January, 

1917. To the mem- 
ory of George 
Washington John- 
son, author of 
When You and I 
Were Young, Mag- 


Wondering why 
the author of the 
od song should 
merit the remem- 
brance, I dug into 
history and learned 
the romantic story 
of this sentimental 
old song. 

While te aching school in a mill settle- 
Pe near Hamilton, George W. Johnson 
fal in love with one of his pupils, Mar- 
garet Clark, and wrote the poem while he 
Wa courting her. About 1863, Johnson 
went to Fort Edward Insiitute, New 


Memorial in Ontario 


York, to complete his education. Maggic 
meanwhile attended Wesleyan College in 
Hamilton. Johnson then got a job on the 
Buffalo Courier and married Maggie 
(1864). Less than a year after their mar- 
riage Maggie contracted typhus and died. 

Overcome by grief, Johnson gave up 
newspaper work and went back to teach- 
ing, finally serving on the faculty of the 
University of Toronto. When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, set to music by 
J. A. Butterfield, in 1866, was a tribute to 
Johnson’s first love, though he so far for- 
got Maggie as to marry.two more times. 
Wife number three is buried in the same 
Hamilton cemetery which received Mag- 
gie. 

Polk County, Tennessee, once claimed 
a local mill as the scene of George and 
Maggie’s courtship, and a monument was 
erected to him there. A hot controversy 
developed between Hamilton and Polk 
County, but before Hamilton unveiled its 
memorial, Robert Sparks Walker, Chat- 
tanooga historian, renounced Tennes- 
see’s claims. 

Yet today, though people generally 
know the Tennessee marker is a monu- 
ment to a colossal blunder, it still stands. 

A. DOUGLAS STUEBING 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Old Woman’s Springs 


DEAR SIR: 

I doubt that many people know the 
curious story of Old Woman’s Springs. 
When I traveled through the high desert 
of the Mojave, in Southern California, I 
asked old-timers the origin of the name of 
that picturesque oasis, and learned it was 
inspired by an unusual Indian custom. 

Old Woman’s Springs is a lush green 
haven in a great waste of sagebrush and 
sand. Beyond it, wintry winds swoop 
down from icy mountains, stinging-hot 

sandstorms blow 
in the torrid Mo- 
jave summer. But 
around the springs 
there is always a 
gentle wind. 
To the almost 
extinct Morongo 
Indians it was until 
1890 a_ weather- 
protected spot 
where wives who 
had outlived their 
usefulness to the 
tribe could be ban- 
ished. With due 
chiefs 
and braves escorted 
these women to the secluded valley. After 
unpacking blankets, food and _ tepees, 
they bade the squaws good-by under 
the willow trees. Then they left, never 
to return again unless it was to deliver 
more squaws. 
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Retailers 
Everywhere 


America’s Finest Sportswear 


For your holiday, pack this 

quality zip-out wool-lined 

gabardine jacket. . . per- 

fect for every casual 
occasion. 


Oldin - Dennis 


1 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 16 
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Cruises 
Through 
CANADA’S 
Scenic Inland 


Waterways 


Take your choice of all-expense 
cruises or independent trips down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence River 
and far up the romantic Saguenay! 

See historic French Canada... or 
cruise for 1600 delightful miles on 
the Great Lakes. Thrill to glorious 
scenery ... enjoy carefree days 
aboard luxurious liners. 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY—Enijoy all 
or any part of this world-famous route 
between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 

GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Lakes Huron 
and Superior on largest, finest lake steamer, 
S.S. “Noronic.” See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port 
Arthur, Ft. William. Sports, entertainment. 


For literature and further information, see your travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 





TOXA 


Never has the overwhelming 
demand for DOXA been in- 
terpreted as an urge to make 
more,—rather it has been 
an inspiration to maintain its 
sterling qualities. 

At Better Jewelers 


The inhabitants of this manless colony 
took turns cooking, organized their own 
community life. 

Imaginative newcomers to the area, 
fascinated by its lore, claim they can 
hear women sobbing. But old-timers say 
it is only the babble of the brook, muf- 
fled by wind. 

They add that Indian women worked so 
hard in youth they actually looked forward 
to this retirement. KITTE TURMELL 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


George Washington Dined Here 


DEAR SIR: 

In spite of changes in steel-ribbed lower 
Manhattan, tourists can still dine in the 
same colonial tavern that entertained 
George Washington. The place retains 
the atmosphere of the past. 

While the Boston Stage no longer stops 
at its ancient door, a flunky in knee 
breeches and pow- 
dered wig still bows 
guests in and out of 
the paneled dining 
room of Fraunces 
Tavern at Broad 
and Pearl streets. 
There they may 
dine in front of an 
open fireplace, just 
as in the days when 
Samuel Fraunces 
played host to the 
Father of the Coun- 
try. 

On the second floor, visitors will find 
the Long Room, where Washington gave 
his farewell dinner for his officers, much 
the same as it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with windows looking out onto 
Broad Street, and two large open fire- 
places. 

Relics, prints and pictures adorn the 
third floor of the historic building, where 
the Sons of the Revolution maintain a 
reference library. It was this organiza- 
tion which, in 1904, purchased the old 
tavern and restored it as a historic land- 
mark. IDA LEONA BURLEIGH 

Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Journey to Johnny Cake Hill 


DEAR SIR: 

Your story of Gloucester, the great fish- 
ing port, in the 
July Hoximay, re- 
minded me of 
Johnny Cake Hill, 
in the old whaling 
center of New Bed- 
ford, Massachu- 
setts. 

Legend records 
that Johnny Cake 
Hill got its name 
when travelers 
stopped there to 
eat their corn bread 
or “journey cake.” 
With the passing of years the expression 
was corrupted to Johnny Cake. 

Today that hill is the focal point of New 
Bedford’s historic interest. For nowhere 
among the churches and temples of this 
world is there another place of worship 
like the Seaman’s Bethel on Johnny Cake 
Hill. When you stand in it and attempt to 


Fraunces Tavern in New York 


Where whalemen worshiped 


who once listened to the chaplains who 
preached there, the writings of Conrad 
and Melville quickly crowd your ming 

Ten thousand seamen once manned 
New Bedford’s whaling ships, and many of 
them are today immortalized in the tab. 
lets on the chapel wall, described by 
Melville in Moby Dick, which often read 
thus: “Sacred to the memory of the late 
Captain Ezekiel Hardy, who in the bows 
of his boat was killed by a sperm whale on 
the coast of Japan, August 3rd, 1833,” 

Chaplain Thurber, an eighty-year-old 
sailor-preacher, who directs the affairs of 
the chapel today, is an encyclopedia of 
whaling history. 

When the chaplain has told you his 
tales, he will direct you across the street to 
the Bourne Whaling Museum, where 
every display is a symbol of high adven. 
ture. CHESTER S. HOWLAND 

New Bedford, Mass, 


Helderberg 

Mystery 
DEAR SIR: 

Tourists who ex- 
pect to be in upper 
New York State 
this fall will not 
want to miss the 
strange hand-built 
stone structures 
that are to be seen 
fifteen miles from 
Albany above the 
village of New 
Scotland in the Helderberg Mountains. 

Eccentric Charles Bouck White con- 
structed these weird castles and placed on 
the chapel wall a plaque reading cHapeL 
OF THE AMERICAN DREAM—A WORLD 
LEAGUE OF CITIES. 

Some of the buildings are of turreted, 
Gothic-type architecture with crude 
stained-glass windows, others have conical 
roofs. 

No one seems to know the real rea- 
son for their construction, unless Mr. 
White meant to build some kind of inter- 
national city. 

The buildings are now open to the pub- 
lic and in them you may see the unusual 
Bouckware pottery, which Mr. White 
made by a secret process. 

GRACE T. SAYMAN 
New York City 


Changeless 
Corsica 


DEAR SIR: 
HOLIDAY readers 
who have been to 
Corsica will be glad 
to know that, of all 
the island, only the 
port of Bastia bears 
the scars of wat. 
There is perhaps 
more old-world 
charm intact 
Corsica than in any other European spo 
Studded with stately pine and chestnu! 
groves or covered with that famous under- 
brush, the maqui, from which the French 
underground took its name, the island is 
still accessible by gay little steamboats 
Besides the ancient towns of Ajaccio, Bor 
ifacio and Corte, there are beautiful ham 


DOXA WATCH AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Invitation to be beautiful at home .. Tele hostess gown of romaine crepe, 
a Shields fabric. Gilded with imported, embroidered Swiss lace, 
treated with ingenue detail. At fine stores throughout the country. About $25. 


SAM LANDAU, INC., 105 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 




















HOTELS 
RAILROADS 
AIR LINES 
AUTO ROUTES 


LEAHY'’S HOTEL GUIDE 
AND TRAVEL ATLAS 


7ist EDITION ... 230 PAGES 
A unique book of current reference 
everyone should have 

1, Over 20,000 hotels listed with rates and 
number of rooms. 

2. Town populations with railroads. 

3. Railroad distance map of each state. 

4. Rand-McNally 2- color double - page 
highway maps of each State, Canada 
and Mexico. 

5S. 1946 Airline routes with key to name 
of airlines. 

6. Local points of interest of many towns 
and cities. 

7. Large page size—1134x15%. 

8. Bus maps of 14 companies. 


$5.00 PREPAID 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Bldg., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me One Copy of the 1946 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00. 


(C0 Check enclosed. [) Please bill me. 
Name 


Addr 











City. 
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Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 


Sold at camera counters everywhere. For 
free literature write: G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 


EXPOSURE METER 





with the tinkling bells of goats. Residents 
say the days of the famous blood feuds, 
or vendettas, were ended when the popu- 
lation took up arms in the French re- 
sistance movement. In the towns there 
are broad cafés, old hotels, dreamy 
promenades by the sea. The apartment 
where Napoleon lived at Ajaccio is 
preserved intact with all its authentic 
furniture, even the little bed in which 


he was cradled. re et 


Washington, D. C. 
Dangerous Waters 


DEAR SIR: 
Being ardent canoeists, we were par- 


‘| ticularly attracted to the article entitled 


Paddle Your Own Canoe (Houimay, 
June). However, who ever heard of at- 
tempting a long canoe trip after only a 
few hours of practice on a park lagoon? 
Even if the paddlers did find it easy to 
remain afloat and keep headed in the 
right direction, it would not be long be- 
fore they would be compelled to stop and 
allow their untrained muscles to rest. 
Novices would be exhausted by the end 
of a week, even though they paddled 
only a nominal number of hours a day. 

Canoeing in the form encountered on 
long trips over. lakes and rivers is one 
sport that should not be attempted by an 
inexperienced paddler unless accompa- 
nied by a capable person. Furthermore, 
looking after oneself in the wilds is not 
always so simple as portrayed by Mr. 
Reinig. 

GEORGE R. TATLOCK and RALPH LOWLE 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 


. . . to which Author Reinig replied: 
DEAR SIRS: 

To disabuse your minds of the idea that 
Ho.may writers are not practitioners, I 
should tell you that I started paddling a 
canoe over thirty-two years ago, and 
*most ever since have had one in the water 
from the time the ice goes out until it 
starts to freeze again, in approximately 
1000 different lakes and streams. For the 
last several years I have been a guide in 
the Superior National Forest, and have 
taken over 100 parties on canoe trips for 
periods of from one night to four weeks. 

The exact purpose of my article was to 
refute the idea you express, one which is 
so commonly held by many fine, experi- 
enced canoeists of my own acquaintance: 
namely, that novices shouldn’t undertake 
canoe trips even though they take neces- 
sary precautions and plan their trip so 
that it will not be too rigorous. 

I have had a good many novices on 
canoe trips with me, and if they’re the 
right sort they stand up surprisingly well. 
And I certainly can refute from personal 
experience with both men and women 
your contention of utter exhaustion at the 
end of a week if only a normal amount 
of paddling is done each day. 

All of us are prone to underestimate the 
capacities of our fellow man in connection 
with something we have perfected. I urge 
you to try out the hardihood of the right 
kind of novices, and then join me in 
encouraging others to enjoy the sport 
from which both you and I obviously 
derive so much pleasure. 

MARSHALL REINIG 
Ely, Minnesota ® 


Make on-the-spot tests of your 

flash gun batteries just before you 

use them. Be sure they have the power 

to give maximum illumination and trip your 
camera shutter. No wire attachments... 
Jewelled mechanism . . . Easy to use. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET “Ht” 


KING “SOL” RESEARCH COR 
521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, 





ALL-LURE 


NEW + AMAZING + ALLURING 


It flashes by day—it flashes by night— it Y 
wi i ‘wobbles! it gets them! AKG 
Nothing like it on the market— 
new luminous pigments that 
- brilliantly. Super-ra- 
iant utilizing the latest 
scientific developments. 
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dering. 
FRANK A. EFINGER CO. 
Sporting Goods Jobbers and Distributors 
SOLE AGENTS 
DEPT. A-86 BOUND BROOK, WN. 
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Youknow, they could be talking about YOU, mister! 
$0 smooth, comfortable and relaxed in Pritzker's 
new Leisure Jacket. It's a mighty smooth combine of 
genvine, soft, silky suede and 100% wool in hound's 
tooth check. Tailored with a master's touch. 

Sold at Better Stares Everywhere 


ie Le 
“Wrilzker 


LAO 





A. PRITZKER & SONS, INC., Boston 18, Mass. 


“ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 


sug HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 





"HOTEL EVERGLADES 
VILLA ATLANTIQUE 


on the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


PINE CREST INN HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Pinehurst, N. C. Sugar Hill, N. Hamp. 
SHRVOOD FOREST LODGE BREAKERS HOTEL 
Brainerd, Minn. Spring Lake, N. J. 
ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL—Brainerd, Minn. 

Write Direct to the Hotel of Your Choice 
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Hard-riding dudes play a new Western game 
calling for skill, speed and endurance 


BY MARK McMILLIN 


A NEW TYPE of polo—known as roping 
polo, or cholla (pronounced choy-ya)— 
has come out of the West, and promises to 
spread throughout the country. The game 
originated on the desert dude ranches, 
and is actually a combination of polo 
and the children’s game, jacks. That is, 
it is played like polo, except that a huge 
six-legged jack, a giant version of the 
children’s toy, replaces the polo ball, 
and a lasso replaces the conventional 
mallet. 

The new game was invented by Paul 
Coze, Phoenix cowboy, writer, ethnolo- 
gist, and for many years past the official 
artist of the Madison Square Garden 
Rodeo in New York. It was first played 
in a Phoenix rodeo, and since that time 
has spread rapidly into the cow country 
of California, New Mexico, and Colorado. 


Cal Godshall, owner of the famous C-Bar- 
G Ranch near Victorville, California, was 
so enthusiastic about the game that he 
introduced iit at once to desert riders on 
his dude ranch, where it has proved 
highly popular. 

Cholla is much more exciting than 
regular polo, for the roping of the cholla 
adds a new and hazardous angle. The 
cholla itself is about two feet in diame- 
ter, has six legs, is sturdily built of 
iron, is heavily padded and is covered 
with leather so that it may be durable 
enough to withstand constant roping and 
jerking. 

As the game opens, one of the six play- 
ers on a team is’given a free throw. at the 
cholla. Then he gallops his horse toward 
the goal at the opposite end of the field, 
dragging the cholla behind. Opposing 
players ride after him, attempting to 
lasso the cholla away from him, and thus 


Whirling lariats and pounding hoofs raise the dust 
as horsemen attack the overgrown jack (cholla) 





for everlasting 
loveliness... 


Victoria simulated Pearls 
come to you in the 


attractive utility Jewel Box, 


for a free copy of 

“Your Birthstone and Birthday Book” 
Write Victoria Pearl Co., Ltd. Dept. A, 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20,N.Y. 
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Going Places... 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA? 


REN 


Write or wire Time of Arrival 


$07 SOUTH 


LOS ANGELES 


7-A-CAR 


”“ Step out with Mercury:’.. Enjoy our fleet of 1946 Mercurys 


CALIFORNIA RENT CAR 


FLOWER STREET 
13, CALIFORNIA 








prevent it from crossing the goal line for 
a score. 

Each roping counts one point. After 
the lassos are all removed, a free-for-all 
roping ensues, with the player who 
catches the cholla taking it to the goal. 
Seven-minute chukkers are usually played. 
As in polo, while one member of the team 
is trying to drag the cholla towards the 
goal line, his teammates attempt to ride 
the opponents out of the way. 

Three types of penalties are allowed: 
for preventing the roper from handling 
his rope; for crossing in front of a running 
horse, either by hazing or coming from 
the opposite side; and for jerking the 
cholla when dragging it. Every foul thus 
incurred receives from one to five points 
penalty, according to the decision of the 
referee. Also, for breaking the goal post, 
a one-point penalty is to be added to the 
opponents’ score. 


A Wide-Open-Spaces Game 


Additional rules are these: The game 
is to be played as fast as possible; when 
the cholla goes out of bounds, the referee 
stops the game and gives it a new start; 
no roper is allowed to change horses 
during a game, except after an accident, 
or by agreement between teams. If sev- 
eral periods are played in succession, 
however, horses must be changed at the 
end of each period. 

The new game, truly Western, is espe- 
cially popular with cowboys and on dude 
ranches, and wherever skill in riding and 
roping is a highly prized accomplishment. 
It is a speedy, hard-riding game, and can 
be played competently and safely only by 
experienced horsemen. 

Because of its roughness and the high 
skill required, it is sure to become ex- 
tremely popular in the wide-open places, 
where men ride hard and where horses 
are bred for strength, speed and en- 
durance. ® 





“There’s many a slip...” 


IN CATALUNA, Spain, wine or 
water is rarely drunk from 
glasses or cups. Instead, a 
porro—a round bowl closed at 
the top—is filled from a hollow 
handle on the opposite side of 
a tapering spout from which 
the Catalan drinks. The vessel 
is held high and the drinker’s 
lips touch no part of it. The 
more expert the drinker, the 
farther away he holds the porro 
and the bigger the arc to his lips. 














HOTEL 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beautifu! year 
‘round resort Hotels . . . Ownership 
management Ernest Byfield and Frank 
Bering of Chicago’s Sherman and 
Ambassadors and the Pump Room, 


Fishing the year around—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, manta, 
dolphin, rooster fish and shark. 

Hunting—November to April— 
deer, quail, partridge, wild turkeys, 
ducks and geese, hare, jaguar, wild- 
cat and puma. 

Contact your Travel Agent or write direct, 


GUAYMAS 





' 
Wo Happy, carefree motoring, 
Y innew measure, is yours with the 
HULL 8 
con- 
lost ections, wrong: 





DELIGHTFUL IN SUMMER 


THE CLOISTER . . . a famous sea- 
side resort of charm and distinc 
tion ... is a perfect setting for 
grand vacation. Surf and pool 
bathing, sand sailing, golf, tennis, 
skeet, fishing and cycling. A few 
accommodations still available for 
September. 


eve THE CLOISTER 


SEA ISLAND * GEORGIA 


Write direct, see travel 
>  agt. or Cloister N. Y. Off. 
SPP) 630 Sth Ave. Circle 5-8055 
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and events described in this month’s mag- 
azine. Each brief item below bears the 
game title as the Hoxmay article it 
supplements. For further information 
write to Hotmay Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


In Them Hills 


In the White River section of the 
Ozarks, along the Missouri-Arkansas 
border, cabins—hard to find in summer, 
unless reserved in advance, but plentiful 
from October into May—run from $1.50 
to $5 a day per family. Eureka Springs 
hotel rooms, from $2 single to $5 double. 
Meals are inexpensive; if you have a 
tabia you will probably cook your 
own. Annual license fee for fishing in 
Government-stocked streams, $5; special 
ten-day license, $2.00. 


The Beast of Kings 


Adults wishing to hunt wild boar in 
Tennessee should write to Division of 
Game and Fish, Nashville, Tennessee, 
for application blanks. Complete rules 
and regulations will be sent them, to- 
gether with application blanks. Appli- 
cant should indicate preferred dates, and 
mail blank to Nashville with check or 
ea ($100 per party if state is to 

ish dogs and guides; $60 if 
furnishes own). 3 mre 

Money is refunded if your name is not 
drawn in the lottery. 

Each applicant selected is informed im- 
mediately by the Division of Game and 


MMER Fish. This fall fourteen party leaders will 
ous sea- fe chosen, and each leader picks his 
distine- [§@"ty of from four to ten hunters. All ap- 
ng fore plications must be in before October 1. 
nd pool The hunt will start about October 20 
f, tennis, (date not yet set) and will end about De- 
g. A few [ember 5. Details and dates will be 
lable for [§”°rked out in ample time and mailed to 


all who request application blanks. 

_ After selection, applicant goes to Tel- 
lico Plains, Tennessee, where each hunt- 
ing Party forms. Rifle 30-30 or better is 


TER 


RGIA 


a ‘commended. Hunters should have 
- Ly ie own cars, but they can rent cars at 
cle 5-8055 fM-“lico Plains. Knoxville (sixty miles 






— Away) is the nearest airport. Madison- 


How to get there... What it costs... 
Interesting places near by . . . Bibliography 


ville (eighteen miles) is the nearest rail- 
road station. Buses run to Tellico Plains. 
Regular state hunting licenses are pro- 
curable from any county-court clerk or 
drugstore at Tellico Plains. Bed and 
board amounts to about five dollars per 
day, but parties may camp if they wish. 
You need not be a resident of Tennessee 
to participate. Women as well as men 
may hunt, and while there is no age limit 
for children, the Division of Game and 
Fish advises: ““Hunters had better have 
lots of endurance and be good shots.” 


You Take the High Road 


If you are thinking of hiking or riding 
with the Sierra Club you will want to 
know that membership is $4 a year ($2 
for a member’s wife or minor child). Any- 
one, anywhere, may apply for member- 
ship. Address: Sierra Club, 1050 Mills 
Tower, San Francisco 4, Calif. All enter- 
prises are on a share-the-cost basis. 

The club’s principal purposes as stated 
in its constitution are ““To explore, enjoy 
and render accessible the mountain re- 
gions of the Pacific Coast; to enlist the 
support and co-operation of the people 
and the Government in preserving the 
forests and other natural features of the 
Sierra Nevada.” To achieve such ends, 
the club takes as many people as possible 
into the High Sierra on extensive hiking 
trips. Three square meals a day in the 
farthest reaches of the highest mountains 
are provided for as little as $10 a week. 
Five trips, each of two weeks’ duration, 
are scheduled every year: Knapsack Trip, 
$20 a head; Two-week Burro Trip, $30; 
Base Camp Trip, $40; High Trip, $50; 
and Saddle Horse Trip, $150 per person. 


Power-Happy Boat Race 


If you make the trip to Detroit for the 
Gold Cup racés, there are many places 
in or near the city you may want to visit: 


Greenfield Village 

Detroit Historical Museum 

Lake Shore Drive 

Detroit Zoo 

242 parks, including Belle Isle Park 

Eight motorcar factories 

View from the 47th floor, Penobscot 
Building 

Art Center, the Detroit Institute of Arts 

Detroit Public Library 

Horace H. Rackham Education 
Memorial 


KEEP YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS SAFE 


wih NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 






















Take this precaution before you 
start! Change your lose-able, 





steal - able cash into safe and 





everywhere spendable NCB 
TRAVELERS CHECKS. They are 
individually yours. You sign the 
checks when you buy them. You 
sign again when you wish to 
spend them. If lost or stolen 
uncountersigned, the loss is 
promptly refunded. 

Backed by one of the world’s 
greatest banks. Cost only 75¢ per 
$100. Convenient denominations 
— $10 — $20 — $50 — $100. 


BUY THEM AT 
YOUR BANK 


THE NATIONAL CITY 
Fivut In 


BRANCHES AND CORR 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Types of accommodations and rates: 
OPA rates have been from $2 up for a 
single hotel room with bath, or $3 up for 
a double with bath. For a listing of hotels 
and reservations write Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, 1005 Stroh Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Fabulous Empire 


To preserve the old 101 Ranch White 
House as a perpetual memorial, the 101 
Ranch Historical Foundation has been 
incorporated under the laws of Okla- 
homa. It is the aim of the Foundation 
“to restore the White House as a pioneer 
museum with the help of contributors 
and members, first from Ponca City and 
then from old friends and visitors of the 
ranch and historical-minded people ev- 
erywhere.”’ 

Sponsors of the movement state that 
the Farm Security Administration will 
donate the building and the grounds. 
The Foundation will furnish the mate- 
rials and the continuing organization 
necessary to equip and maintain the 
White House Muséum, so that “‘all who 
come this way may gather knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation of a 
brand of heroism which was peculiarly 
American.” 


More Fun Than Glory 


To get from New York to Forest Hills 
for the U. S. Women’s Tennis Champion- 
ships, August 30-September 8: 

Long Island Railroad trains leave 
New York’s Pennsylvania Station for 
Forest Hills throughout the day. Trip 
takes sixteen minutes. Also taxi service 
to Forest Hills. 

Books on tennis: Tennis, by H. H. 
Jacobs; Advanced Tennis, by C. Bowers; 
Tennis As a Hobby, by H. I. Cummings; 
Fifteen Thirty, by H. N. Wills. 


Buckle on Your Wings 


Sailplanes available today cost $1000, 
compared with similar craft which sold for 
$600 in 1941. Manufacturers hope that 
with mass production, sailplanes may be 
delivered some day for $200 to $500 each, 
depending on size. 

If you want to organize a club, write 
the Soaring Society of America, Elmira, 
N. Y., for details. Though a $1000 sail- 
plane is not within the budget of a great 
mhany families, for a club of twenty mem- 
bers the cost is easily shared. There are 
no fuel and engine maintenance costs. 
Even the winch is unessential, since the 
towing for the take-off can be done by 
automobile. 

Most clubs start trainees in a simple 
glider, to develop security and skill. Next 
step may be an intermediate-performance 
sailplane, a craft with much lower air- 
drag than the glider. One popular inter- 
mediate before the war had a gliding ratio 
of fifteen to one (capacity in still air to 
glide fifteen feet per foot of altitude lost), 
and cost $425 in kit form assembly. 

Probably most efficient of all heavier- 
than-air craft is the high-performance 
sailplane. Its outstanding flight charac- 
teristic is an extraordinary high gliding 
ratio, about twenty-one to one, with some 
models as high as thirty-three to one. A 
low sinking speed, two feet per second, 
helps give this craft excellent climbing 


ability. In contests, the high-performance 
craft quickly climbs 500 to 1000 feet 
above other types. Cruising speeds up to 
forty miles per hour are common. 

Motorized sailplanes, equipped with 
small motor and propeller to be used only 
for launching, are available, but this type 
has not achieved great popularity. Most 
sky sailors feel that sportsmanship requires 
them to rely upon wings alone. 


Delfinio Goes to the Fiesta 


Fiesta dates are August 30 through 
September 1. (No special events but there 
will be street dancing on September 2.) 

Accommodations in Santa Fe range 
from single hotel rooms with bath ($2.50 
to $7.50 per day) and double, with bath 
($3.50 to $10), to tourist courts and apart- 
ments ranging from $1 to $3.50 per day, 


single, to $2.50 to $5.50 per day, double.. 


Trailer park fees start at $2.50 per week. 
Camping sites are available at Hyde 
State Park, six miles northeast of Santa 
Fe. Ranches and lodges in the mountain 
and high plateau country surrounding 
Santa Fe have accommodations ranging 
from $15 to $45 a week for lodging only; 
meals available (extra) if desired. Some 
have facilities available on a daily basis, 
starting at $3.50 per day. 

Interesting places near Santa Fe you 
may wanit to visit include the Pecos River 
Valley, the turquoise mines, Frijoles Can- 
yon, Valle Grande, Upper Rio Grande 
pueblos, Taos, Eagle Nest, Cimarron, 
Ojo Caliente, El Vado Dam, Mesa Verde 
and Chaco Canyon. 


The Enchanted Forests 


Arizona’s forests of brilliant-hued stone 
and Painted Desert are easily reached by 
rail (the Santa Fe). At the Puerco River 
entrance to the forests you can arrange 
for an automobile tour fromGallup, N. M., 
or Holbrook or Winslow, in Arizona. 

Federal Highway 66 crosses the area 
near the Painted Desert. Going west, 
turn south off 66 when you reach the 
monument, travel through or past the 
fallen forests of semiprecious stones, and 
after a brief drive over U. S. Highway 
260, get back on 66 to continue west. 
Going east you reverse the process, leav- 
ing 66 for 260 at Holbrook. Eastbound, 
you have the advantage of approaching 
the monument in a way that brings you 
to the museum before getting into the 
forests. Remember that Highway _63, 
passing through the Monument, is closed 
at night. 

Charge for an annual permit for auto- 
mobiles and for trailer dwellings is 50c. 
Camping facilities and picnic areas will 
be found at Rainbow Forest. Rainbow 
Forest Lodge charges $1.50 a day for a 
housekeeping cabin. Painted Desert Inn’s 
rate is $2.50 a day. Near-by Holbrook 
can accommodate travelers. 


Riding a Live Hobby 


Books on horseback riding: Learning 
to Ride, by Piero Santani; Riding—a 
Manual, by John Jacob Boniface; 
Horses—Their Selection, Care and Han- 
dling, by Mrs. Margaret Cabell Self; 
Heads Up—Heels Down, by Clarence 
William Anderson; Modern Horseman- 
ship, by Paul Rodzianko; Skilled Horse- 
manship, by Sidney G. Goldschmidt. ® 





LEJAY ELECTRO 


For those who want complete plec 
vm for those who demand the 
in equipment — it’s the modern LEJAY 
OlL—the key to real yoo 
tion fun! Operating on a 6 
12 volt battery, the ELECTRO, 
starts easily, runs without vibro- 
tion. It's smooth! Its 
leaves you worry-free. With 
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Write to Dept. H for information 
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Holiday Trip Planner 


to HOLIDAY SERVICE, Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, h 
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Holiday Service 


WHAT OUR READERS WANT TO KNOW 








Gasoline unrationed in Canada... 
Touring the Redwood Empire ... What to eat in Mexico 


..- Your car in Cuba... Visa for Belgium 


EACH MONTH REQUESTS from Ho.may 
readers for aid in planning their holidays 
continue snowballing in. Last month’s 
Hoxway Service mail nearly doubled 
that of the previous thirty days. 

Of the approximately 20,000 letters 
tabulated, nearly 70 per cent, after telling 
us how much vacation time they had, 
asked, “‘Where to go?” Next question in 
importance is, “How much will it cost?” 
Then, “What shall I wear?” Some readers 
ask for much detailed information; others 
request little. In either case the reply is 
individual, tailored to the reader’s own 
needs. 

This information service is free. Merely 
write: Horiway Service, Public Ledger 
Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa., enclosing a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for the 
reply. Names and addresses should be 
printed for maximum legibility. And al- 
low us, please, at least three weeks to 
supply you with the information. 

The individual inquiries published 
here each month are selected on the theory 
that they may be of equal assistance to 
you. 


Marineland Reopens 


Q. Years ago, my husband and I went to 
Marineland, near Jacksonville, Florida, and 
were fascinated by the “oceanarium.” Then 
we heard that all the fish had been put into the 
sea and the establishment closed during the war. 
Can you tell me when and if it will reopen? 
R. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. Marineland Underwater Studio, closed 
the past four years, has reopened. It is 
situated on the beach about eighteen 
miles south of St. Augustine. 


Mexican Menu 


Q. I am going to Mexico this fall with my two 
daughters. Some friends have been cautioning 
me about the food and water. Will you tell me 
what the situation is, and how one should adapt 
oneself to the high altitude in Mexico City? 
C. H., Salem, Ore. 


A. If travelers in Mexico follow a few 
simple precautions, they will have no 
difficulty. To reach Mexico City, you will 
travel through some country of low eleva- 
tion. When you arrive in the high altitude 
you will probably feel exhilarated at first. 
This is the time to practice caution. Take 
it easy for a day or so and then you can 
step up your pace, but gradually. 

You will find the food in Mexico City 
good. There are countless little restau- 


rants and amazing varieties. Do not eat 
uncooked vegetables or fresh fruits with- 
out first peeling them. Drink only bottled 
water, or bottled beer or wine. At your 
hotel, they will advise you whether or not 
the tap water is pure. 


South of the Border 


Q. How far from the border is Guaymas, 
Mexico? Is it possible to make fairly good time 
over the road from the border? We have a trailer. 
Should we take it with us? We would like to go 
down for hunting and fishing. 

F. B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A. It is 270 miles from Nogales, Arizona, 
to Guaymas, Mexico. The road is in 
fair condition, and could be managed 
well with a trailer, provided it is not too 
heavy. Allow plenty of time, as driving 
may be a little slow in spots. However, 
you will no doubt think the trip worth- 
while, for the waters around that Mexican 
beach-resort town are famous for their 
fine sport. 


Ocean Fares 


Q. Before the war, we always traveled via 
United States Lines. Can I take my family to 
Europe and what would it cost? What about 
travel to the Orient? J. X., New York 


A. The United States Lines is still oper- 
ating as an agent for the War Shipping 
Administration. It is not yet operating 
any of its large passenger liners but one 
or two should be reconditioned for reg- 
ular passenger service in the near future. 

The fare to England and Ireland is 
$201.25 and to France $224.50, tax in- 
cluded, but space is allocated only to 
passengers on business of a necessary or 
official nature. 

Nineteen new freight ships are being 
operated and they have accommodations 
for six passengers each. On these ships 
there are two cabins, each with three 
berths and a private shower and toilet. 
Each week one of these ‘ships sails to 
Havre, and the fare is $195.75, tax 
included. 

Some limited transportation is avail- 
able to Shanghai, but only about two 
ships a month are available. The cost 
is $400, plus tax, from Atlantic or Gulf 
ports. (All fares quoted are for one-way 
transportation. ) 


Ferry or Fly? 


Q. What would you think of our idea of taking 
our car to Key West and putting it on the ferry 
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service to Havana? We would like to travel this 
way so as to have our car in Cuba. 
R. J., Savannah, Ga. 


A. A motor trip through Cuba is an in- 
teresting experience. The ferry service 
will probably be in operation between 
Key West and Havana late this year. 
Date was not announced at press time. 

If you plan to go on your trip before 
this service becomes available, we suggest 
that you motor to Miami and fly on the 
Pan American system to Havana. There 
are many daily flights and the flying time 
is only about one and one half hours. The 
one-way rate is $20, round trip $30, plus 
15% U. S. transportation tax. 


Sister’s in Belgium 
Q. Ihave not seen my sister since before the war. 


She lives in Belgium. Can I get a Belgian 
visa to visit her? J. E. L., Cleveland 


A. A Belgian consul advises us that at 
present Belgian visas are granted only to 
those going to Belgium on business. For 
all other requests for visas, the consul 
must apply by cable to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment abroad. It will probably take 
about two months to obtain the visa and 
the cost is $3.00 for two months or $1.50 
for one month. 

An American passport is required be- 
fore they will issue the visa. We suggest 
that you take up the matter of your visa 
with the Belgian consul beforehand in 
order to ascertain whether it will be 
issued. The State Department in Wash- 
ington is still discouraging any but essen- 
tial foreign travel. 


Bilingual Quebec 


Q. On our trip to Quebec, do you think we will 
encounter any snags with the French language? 
Our joint vocabulary is limited to about ten 
words. M. B. M., Boston 


A. Even in Quebec, where French is 
spoken by virtually every native, you will 
have no difficulty in making yourselves 
understood. The tradespeople are bilin- 
gual, and Americans without a working 
knowledge of French can easily make 
their wants known. For example: As 
conductors go through the trains, they 
obligingly announce stations, ask for 
tickets and give general directions in first 
French and then English. 


Ample Gasoline in Canada 


Q. I am considering driving my car into Can- 
ada. How does the cost of gasoline in Canada 
compare with that in the United States? Is 
there any difficulty about getting gasoline now in 
Canada? Does traffic go to the left as in 
England or to the right as in the U. S. A.? 
S. E. M., Lexington, Ky. 


A. The unit of liquid measure in Canada 
is about one fifth larger than that in the 
United States and the price of gasoline 
per gallon is also about one fifth more, 
thus equalizing the cost. Gasoline is not 
rationed. Motorists drive in Canada ac- 
cording to the same general rules as in 
the United States. 


Tourist Homes in the West 


Q. How should we go about locating good 
tourist homes in the West? We have never 


traveled west of the Rocky Mountains and 
would like to use that particular type of over- 
night accommodations. 

J. W. S., Elkhorn, Wis. 


A. Generally speaking, there are fewer 
tourist homes in the West than in most 
Eastern communities. It is true there are 
a few scattered homes that have rooms 
available for tourists, but they are not 
organized in associations and virtually no 
listings are available. Tourists in the West 
usually count upon hotels, motor courts 
and lodges for overnight accommodations. 

Service-station attendants and chamber 
of commerce information bureaus, as 
well as local traffic officers, can usually 
direct you. 


Giant Redwoods 


Q. How far from San Francisco are the red- 
wood trees that we read so much about? We will 
have only a short time there, but would like to 
see some of the big trees. We will have our own 
car. A. H. R., Santa Fe, N. M. 


A. Muir Woods is about one half hour’s 
drive from the San Francisco City Hall. 
Follow U. S. 101 north across the Golden 
Gate Bridge and then follow signs to the 
town of Mill Valley and on to Muir 
Woods, Or if you have two or more days 
to devote to this excursion, drive north on 
U. S. 101 as far as Garberville, or beyond 
if you can, a distance of 216.5 miles north 
of San Francisco, as this area is the heart 
of the Redwood Empire. If you will be 
driving south to Los Angeles by the Valley 
route (U. S. 99), Yosemite and Sequoia 
National Parks both have their tremen- 
dous groves of other species of these 
towering trees. Still other stands of 
great redwoods can be seen in the Cali- 
fornia Redwood State Park on State 
Highway 9, twenty miles north of Santa 
Cruz. 


Why Not Estes? 


Q. In your list of National Parks, I noticed 
that you did not include Estes Park in Colorado. 
Please explain your choice. 

F. E. L., Indianapolis 


A. Estes Park is the name of a town ‘o- 
cated at the eastern entrance of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. This is a center 
for accommodations operating on an all- 
year basis, with hotels, cabins, restaurants, 
a motion-picture theater and stores. Also 
pack trips and other tours of the park can 
be arranged here. These facilities are 
independently operated, and are not under 
the supervision of the National Park 
Service as are those within the boundary 
of the Park. 


Query on Yosemite 


Q. How far is Yosemite National Park from 
San Francisco? Would it be possible to rent a 
car in San Francisco for the trip there? When 
will the Awahnee Hotel be open for guests? 
E. G., Larchmont, N. Y. 


A. Yosemite is approximately 210 miles 
from San Francisco, There are any num- 
ber of companies in San Francisco where 
cars can be rented. You will find a listing 
in the classified directory of the phone 
book. A definite opening date for the 
Awahnee has not been announced; it is 
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not expected to be ready for guests much 
before the end of this year. 


Luggage Tip 

Q. Iam planning a trip to Dallas, Texas, and 
will spend several nights on the train. How 
can I best arrange my luggage? I hope to travel 
with the fewest clothes possible. 

L.D., New York City 


A. Many travelers find it convenient to 
take one large bag that can be checked 
through and need not be handled for the 
entire trip. Or it can be placed under the 
seat and not disturbed during the entire 
trip, with the exception of transfer points, 
if any. If this is done, then articles nec- 
essary on the train can be carried in a 
small week-end or other similar case, large 
enough to contain your slippers, a light- 
weight robe, and your sleeping garment, 
cosmetics and toilet articles. Some cases 
might even hold a change of dress, or at 
least a fresh blouse for a summer suit. 
This small bag is easily handled in going 
back and forth to the dressing room and 
can be taken in and out of the berth with- 
out the assistance of the porter. At night 
it can be slipped under the berth. 


Classroom Planning 
Q. I am planning my study program for my 
grammar-school pupils for this coming year and 
want to bring my practical geography up to date 
as much as I can. How can I get current litera- 
ture on various states? 

R.A.P., Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Each state has a wide variety of book- 
lets on subjects related to industry, agri- 
culture and travel. The department 
names used by the various states differ, 
but if you address your letters to the In- 
formation Department of each state, 
Capitol Building, at the capital cities, 
your requests will be routed to the proper 
departments. In your request be specific 
and tell them exactly what type of mate- 
rial will be particularly useful to you. 


Visiting Movie Studios 
Q. When in Los Angeles, how can a group 
visit the motion-picture studios and see some of 
the sets and actors? 

J. J.L., Sioux City, Iowa 


A. The Tanner Gray Line Tours have a 
studio tour. Their address is: 320 South 
Beaudry Avenue, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
The tours take about half a day and cost 
$3.45 per person. 


Wants to See South America 


Q. During the war I was in the Navy and 
naturally did a lot of traveling. I will be re- 
leased in September. I guess I have caught the 
travel bug and would like to see some more of 
the world before I settle down. How would I 
go about getting a job on some steamship line 
running to South America so I can take in that 
section of the world? I haven’t much money so 
would have to work my way. 
R.L., Lansing, Mich. 


A. We often: receive letters from people 
like you who would like to obtain a posi- 
tion on a steamer, and of course it would 
be a delightful way to round out your 
travels. However, there are many com- 
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years of military service. You'll find 
them as hospitable and as delightful 
as in the past. Write, or better still, 
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@A built in reservoir supplies the 
shaving cream. Just turn the knob 
for the right amount. The Fountain 
Shaving Brush wets the whiskers 
first and then works in the cream 
a few seconds later, which is the 
proper way to soften the beard for 
smooth shaving. No smear, no waste; 
the feathery nylon bristles lather 
the cream evenly. There’s no messy 
tube to squeeze or cap to replace. 
Just dip the brush in water and begin. 
Needs refilling only occasionally 
with your favorite shave cream. 


The Fountain Brush is easy to keep 
clean and is completely enclosed in 
a mahogany plastic container when 
not in use. Saves space in bathroom 
cabinet and traveling kit. Attrac- 
tively packaged for gift purposes. 
Shipped prepaid $12.00. 
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but we should advise you that the steam- 
ship companies are not in a position to 
employ you unless you are a member of 
the Maritime Union. If you are seriously 
interested, the best thing for you to do is 
to write direct to the company for which 
you would like to work and ask them to 
advise you of the requirements. If it is 
convenient, perhaps it would be even 
better to call on the personnel depart- 
ment of the company. 


Canal Zone Query 

Q. This fall I am going to the Canal Zone to 

teach. What shall I take with me in the way of 

clothes? What about general living conditions? 
N.M., Dubuque, Ia. 


A. In the first place, Panama is very hot. 
You will do well to take your very lightest- 
weight clothes. White cotton washables 
are very popular, but you will also want 
to have along some silks or rayons for 
dressing up. Take along some soap flakes 
for light washing and try to avoid taking 
things which require dry cleaning. Keep 
an eye on your leather goods; they tend 
to rot or become mildewed because of the 
heat. A good plan is to polish leather 
from time to time. 

Living conditions are adequate, de- 
pending on where you will be stationed. 
Prices are not high and you will find that 
commodities are much cheaper than in 
the States. 


Islands for Sale 


Q. In July issue of Hotmay, mention was 
made of the possibility of purchasing one of the 
2500 Bahamian islands for sale by the Nassau 
Government. I have always wanted to buy a 
desert island, build myself a small house, and 
when the spirit moves me, travel there to live a 
Robinson Crusoe life. Could you piease tell me 
what I would have to do to buy an island and 
about how much it would cost? 


J.S., Walla Walla, Wash. 


A. We have received many letters from 
our readers concerning the islands for 
sale, so no doubt you will have some 
neighbors. The islands mentioned in the 
article are owned by the Nassau Govern- 
ment. It would be best for you to address 
your specific inquiry to the Nassau Ba- 
hamas Information Bureau, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. This 
bureau will be glad to refer your letter to 
one of the real-estate agents in Nassau 
who is handling the sale. We are told 
that one of these agents is compiling a 
booklet descriptive of the islands for sale 
which will be available sometime later 
this year. The price of the island will 
naturally depend very much on its lo- 
cation and size. The real-estate agent 
can give you these details. 


Land Rush 


Q. The pioneering spirit of my ancestors seems 
to be catching up with me. I have a real desire 
to go to some place new and colonize like my 
great grandfather did back in 1849. By any 
chance, do you know where one can take up 
free land as our ancestors did. I don’t care 
what country of the world xt is in, because I 
would like to make a new home wherever there 
may still be free land left. In particular, 1 was 
wondering whether such a possibility exists m 
South America. R.W., New York City 


A. No, the days of colonization are not 
over, and we have the exact ANSWEF tp 
your dream. The Governmen: of Eeya. 
dor, South America, has just announesd 
that it has 125,000 acres of rich, produc- 
tive, but uncleared, land availaisle in the 
Santo Domingo de los Colorados area jn 
Ecuador. This land is offered to North 
American and British settlers, and each 
settler is given approximately 124 acres 

The colonization land is at an ¢eya. 
tion of over 600 feet. The a 
temperature is between 72 and 88 degrees 
F. This land is located about 125 miles 
from Quito, which is the capital of 
Ecuador, and there are road connections 
with leading cities. 

It won’t be quite as daring as your 
great grandfather’s trip to the West, be 
cause mail service is already in operation 
in that area and there is a good hospital 
located in a near-by town. 

If you should settle there, you will be 
allowed to import all of your personal 
effects and agricultural implements free 
of duty. Ecuador has only about three 
million inhabitants, and it is inviting 
colonization by pioneer-minded people, 
men and women, whose character and 
responsibility are unquestionable. 

If you would like to have additional 
information about this land concession, 
and facts and figures about the locality, 
as well as an application blank, address 
Dr. J. M. Sheppard, Casilla, 315, Quito, 
Ecuador, South America. Good luck! 


Locating the Dinosaurs 


Q. Can you give me information on Dinosaw 
National Monument’ I am especially inter- 
ested in knowing where tt is located. I’m under 
the impression it’s South Dakota, but my wife 
Says no. L.C.T., Memphis, Tenn, 


A. The Monument is located in two 
states, neither of them South Dakota. 
The largest portion of its 183,221 acres 
lies in Colorado, but a sizable piece 
extends over the border into Utah. Park 
headquarters are located seven miles 
north of Jensen, Utah, and a “Dinosaur 
Quarry” at this point contains valuable 
specimens of fossilized bones of these and 
other Mesozoic créatures. Dinosaur 
National Monument is also notable for 
its wild life and for the Canyons of the 
Yampa and Lodore. To give you a cor 
plete picture of these features we at 
asking the National Park Service @ 
Chicago to send you a folder on this are 


Oh, to be in Orléans! 


Q. What is the name of the hotel on the Iie 
of Orléans? I read your story about the island 
in the July Hotway and think P'd like to go 
there for a fall vacation. 

S.V.M., Philadelphia 


A. The hotel is the Orléans Pavilion 
For reservations write to the Quebe 
Trading Company, 265 St. Paul Streeh 
Quebec, Canada. They operate the 
Pavilion with a choice of American-pla® 
rooms in the lodge itself or Europeat 
plan bungalows. The food is reported tf 
be excellent and prices reasonable. Lodge 
accommodations do not afford private 
bath. If you do stay on the Island, 
prepared with some warm clothing; #® 
reputedly cool even in summer. 0 
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